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Of the Nasional Board 
ue Siete fires in business ead 
| industry began to drop in number when 


F the nation’ 's economy entered its present 
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| more than 110 investigators of the arson 


By Wriiuiam H. Dantas 


Former Vice President and 
Head of Home Office Underwriting 
Aetna Life 


We Ordinary home office underwriters 
have often envied our fellow workers 
in the Group end of our home offices, 
but aren’t we getting closer, and aren't 
we inyOrdinary beitig forced into a po- 
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department of National Board of. Fire 


| Underwriters began to devote consider- 
¢ of their activity in investigation of 
losses. These losses ate some- 


| amounts involved. They first became a 
| matter ' National Board of Fire Un- 


rs, official consideration in De- 
t, 1946, when the suggestion was 
by the then National Board pres- 

t activities of the Arson Depart- 
be extended to investigation of 
of this character. 
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THROUGH 


‘Insurance Company of America 


| Home Office: East Orange, New Jersey 


sition where we are actually creeping 
into the Group bailiwick? Or perhaps 
the réverse? 

There is increasing demand for so 
called Guaranteed Issues—both for pen- 
sion trusts and other business purposes. 
On one hand, the Group people are drop- 
ping to ten and even five lives and the 
Ordinary are perfecting several plans 
involving individual policies with values 


New, Plans Attract Growing Attention 


Two broad plans are coming into use. 
One promises standard policies to all 
applicants in the group. The company 
tries to finance the extra mortality by 
reductions in expense, non-medical, 
lower commissions, special dividends, re- 
duced issue, handling and collection 
costs, etc. 

The second method is to use normal 
routines in rating the. insurables and 
then applying a special very high rating 
to those lives that are considered un- 
insurable on usual standards. Some ex- 
periments are being made on liens in- 
stead of very high substandard ratings 


Problems For Management 


New policies and new plans pose prob- 
lems for company management and the 
Home Office underwriter. Specifically 
the Family Policy comes to mind. The 
provisions and coverages vary by com- 
pany, but the underwriter must learn to 
deal with the new problems involved and 
how to handle the substandard indi- 
viduals in the family unit. Again we 
think of our Group friends! 

e long-standing questions are get- , 
ting up-to-date study and some action. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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Created in 1868 It Has Become One of Nation’s L 


Bodies; 


Galifornia Insurance Department 





sading Supervisory 


Has Offices in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Sacramento 


and San Diego; F. Britton McConnell, Commissioner 


With California such 


making 


portant of the nation’s 


giant 
population the Insurance Department of that State is one of 
insurance regulatory bodies. 


strides in industry, wealth and 


the most im- 
Domestic California 


companies include scme of the best known and most successful in the United 


States. 
occupying a 

The 
vision over 634 domestic, 


skyscraper 


Insurance Commissioner 


Also in California is the Western home office of 
which is on Wilshire Boulevard, 
is’ bh: 
foreign and alien admitted insurers, 


The Prudential, 
Los Angeles. 
3ritton McConnell who has super- 


as well as 22 


county fire mutual insurers and 60 fraternal benefit Societies. 


In addition to this, under the Acts of Legislature which became effective 


as of September 11, 1957, 


supervision over all employer and union benefit funds. 


Commissioner McConnell has added to his duties 


At this time he has 


contacted the members of the advisory board, provided for in the act, and 


just appointed by Governor 


Goodwin J. Knight, with a view of setting up 


the machinery properly to administer the functions of the new set up. 


Department Created in 1868 


California Department of Insurance 


had its beginning when the California 
Legislature, by enactment of Chapter 
CCC of the Statutes of 1868, effective as 


the office of 
Insurance Since that 
time, during the ensuing years to date, 
it has developed into a leading integer 
bodies. 


of March 18, 1868, 


Commissioner. 


created 


California’s regulatory 

Text. of : the. Statute 
sections. But two are quoted here, as 
the others were but of administrative or 
directive nature. The two are: 

“Section 1. The 
Commissioner is hereby created, with the 
duties and powers herein provided. The 
shall hold his 
office for the term, commencing on the 
April, of one year, and until 


among 
consisted of 22 


office of Insurance 


Insurance Commissioner 


first day of 
his successor in office is duly qualified; 
a salary of two hundred 
and fifty doliars per month, which shall 
be audited and paid monthly in the same 
manner as the sali iry of the Secretary 
of State is paid.” 

While the term of office of the Com- 
missioner was fixed at one year, unless 
reappointed, the rule was observed in 
the breach, as all Commissioners served 
a four year term, save those named as 
interim incumbents, until 1935, when in 
adopting the Insurance Code, which as 
Section 12900 of Chapter 1, Division 3} 
provides: “The Commissioner shall be 
appointed by the Governor, with the con- 
sent of the Senate and shall hold office 
for the term of four years.” 

Section 2 provides that the “president, 
vice president or other managing officer 
of companies incorporated in California 
shall meet in San Francisco on the 
first Monday in March in each year to 
nominate a person to fill the office.” 


he shall receive 





Then, after reciting gubernatorial rights 
and privileges, it concluded: “No officer, 
employe or agent of any company shall 
be appointed to said office.” 


Other sections, not quoted directly, 
provide for examination of a company 
if complaints be made against it and that 
the results may be published; that in 
case a certificate of authority be can- 
celled because of insolvency the capital 
is to be repaired by assessment on the 
stockholders and the stockholders are 
held liable for that he is em- 
powered to employ a clerk at a salary 
of $150 per month; that he shall main- 
tain his office in San Francisco, “and it 
shall remain open for business from 9 
o'clock in the morning until 4 o’clock 
every day except non-judicial days”; pre- 
scribes that the Commissioner “shi ull keep 
a permanent record of all persons visited 
or examined” and one repealing certain 
acts of 1862 relative to taxes on foreign 
insurers. 

Under the 1868 statute establishing the 
Commissionership he was required to 
maintain his office in San Francisco. 
That still remains, but Section 12905 of 
the Code specifically provides: “The 
Commissioner shall keep his office in the 
City of San Francisco and shall also 
keep an office in the City of Sacramento 


losses; 
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Los An- 


and an office in the City of 
geles.” 

The office in Los Angeles was opened, 
previous to the adoption of the code, in 
1921, with Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner Victor Montgomery in charge, 
his office force being comprised of two 
clerks and two investigators. 

Sacramento office was opened follow- 
ing the Code adoption and a fourth one 
at San Diego in 1941. 


Former Commissioners 


Twenty-two incumbents have admin- 
istered the office, the list being George 
W. Moewe, 1868-1872; J. W. Foard; 


J. C. M. Maynard, George W. Knight, 
J. C. L. Wadsworth, J. N. E. Wilson, 
M. R. Higgins, Andrew J. Clunie, E. 
Myron Wolfe, E. C. Cooper, J. E 
Phelps, Alexander McCabe, E. C. Cooper, 


George D. Squires, Charles R. - nace 
FE. Forrest Mitchell, Samuel L. Carpen- 
ter ¥r., Rex B Goodsell A. Caminetti, 
Jr. Maynard Garrison, Wallace K. 


R. Maloney and F. Brit 
who was appointed in 


Knight, Wilson, De- 


Downey, John 
ton McConnell, 
1955. Of the above 


COMMISSIONER McCONNELL AND HIS KEY MEN. Standing, left to right—Mervin R. Samuel, Talt E. Stealey, Joseph 


D. Thomas, William Bruce and Charles Mehlman. 
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trick, and incumbents since Goodsell 
have been attorneys. 

From inception of the office, admin- 
istration of the affairs of the Depart- 
ment has been based on one objective— 
that of service to the public. Mandating 
public interest as a paramount factor in 
regulatory action by the Insurance De- 
partment clearly is shown in Section 
1011 of the Insurance Code which says: 
“The Superior Court of the county in 
which is located the principal office of 
suc h person in this state, shall, upon the 
filing by the Commissioner of the veri- 
fied application showing any of the fol- 
lowing conditions hereinafter enumer- 
ated to exist, issue its order vesting 
title to all of the assets of such person, 
wheresoever situated” and then saying 
among the — is: “That such person 
is found after an examination, to be in 
such santtios that its further trans- 
action of business will be hazardous to 
its policyholders, or creditors, or to the 
public.” In this connection the courts 
invariably have ruled that the word 
“shall” should be interpreted as leaving 
the court no alternative but to issue the 
order sought. 


Brief Review of Department Statutory 
Changes 

Brief review of California insurance 
history and the statutory changes in 
supervisory powers of the Commission 
seems to be appropriate before discus- 
sion of the Department, its personnel, 
its divisions and their functions. 

As of 1850, the Legislature enacted < 
law permitting organization of ye 
insurers. Also during the ’50’s various 
taxation impositions were made in re- 
spect to insurers, in some instances cut- 
ting down that of life insurers to half 
the amount assessed against other in- 
surers. Also during that decade, legis- 
lation authorizing formation of compa- 
nies was enacted and under such author- 
ity quite a number of insurers came 
into being, with but a short life. Of 
these but one now is doing business. 
It was the California Mutual Marine 
Insurance Co., now the California In- 
surance Co., a member of the Com- 
mercial Union Group. In the next decade 
other companies entered the business, 
with but two surviving—The Fireman’s 
Fund and the Home Fire & Marine In- 
surance Co., a member of The Fund 
Group. 

Vexatious problems arising at the time 
resulted in efforts of the industry to 
regulate itself, the result of this effort 
being the formation of the San Fran- 
cisco Board of Marine Underwriters, 
which functioned for some years, became 
moribund and was succeeded by other 
organizations, the final one being what 
is now the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific. 

Records available do not show any 
statutory change in respect to the De- 
partment of eee until 1917, when 
on setting up California Department of 
In vestments it became a bureau of that 
organization, with the Commissioner ro- 
tating with chief of the Corporation 
3ureau i hasiar a voting right in the 
Governor’s Council. This obtained until 
1941 when it became a full department 
of the state government and has been 
operating to date. 

Insurance Code Co-ordination 

Multiplicity of laws affecting conduct 
of the insurance industry, as embraced 
in the general statutes and codes, were 
brought into consonance in adoption of 
the Insurance Code in 1935. Division 4 
of the Code enumerates repeals of all 
sections of general laws in force from 
1850 to 1929, totaling 45; two sections of 
the Penal Code, 253 sections of the 
Civil Code and 106 sections of the Po- 
litical Code. 

As originally enacted in 1935, the In- 
surance Code, designed to meet condi- 
tions then existing, has not proved it- 
self to be the last — in legislation, 
as more than 1,500 changes in its text 


have been made up to and including’ the 
1957 session of the Legislature. 
end is not yet. 

During 
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By Georce B. Gosg 
Executive Vice President, Pacific Mutual Life 


Aside from premium taxes, California 
has for many years been a good home 
for insurance companies. We have been 
blessed with an Insurance Department 
with both integrity and ability (al- 
though at times somewhat technical) 
and the men who have from time to time 
headed this Department have generally 
speaking been able, and have had, or 
have acquired, a good working knowl- 
edge of the insurance business. 

But since early 1955 things have been 
“more so.” The difference is the direct 
product of the background and personal 
philosophy of the man who then became 
Commissioner of the 


the Insurance 
State of California. 
“Britt” McConnell’s Early Career 


F. Britton McConnell knows the in- 
surance business. He and his father be- 
fore him had been in insurance since 
well before the turn of the century. 
Young “Britt” McConnell was an agent 
for the Queen Insurance when in high 
school, and thereafter was special agent 
for California in the formative days of 
the State’s Workmen’s Compensation 
Fund. 

World War I interrupted Britt’s in- 
surance career. A German trench mor- 
tar delayed it even further. As Britt’s 
former commanding officer said to me 
the other day: “At the time, I didn’t 
think he’@gmake it—but he was even 
tougher than I thought he was.” In 
late 1920 Britt was able to return to the 
employ of the State Fund, and to de- 
vote his spare time day and night to the 
study of the law. He was admitted to 
practice in 1924. Shortly thereafter the 
death of his father required him to ac- 
quire a broker’s license and take over 
the William L. McConnell Agency in 
which he ran while build- 
ing up his law practice. 

Lawyer McConnell specialized in most 


Los Angeles, 


phases of insurance law. His attain- 
ments in the insurance business demon- 
strated not only his ability as a lawyer, 
but as a business man. He became vice 
president, director and general counsel 
of Pacific Employers. He was an exec- 
utive officer and director of Unity Mu- 
tual Life and Accident of Los Angeles. 


Why He Became Commissioner 


On the occasion of his taking office, 
many of Commissioner McConnel’s 
friends asked him why he had put aside 
his high!y successful position in the in- 
surance business to take on this admit- 
tedly thankless job. Britt’s reply was 
that he could think of nothing more 
satisfying than to properly serve the 
insurance industry and the insurance- 
buying public—and this he has done. 





GEORGE B. GOSE 


Too often, Insurance Commissioners 
have been unable to delineate their re- 
sponsibility to the public and to the 


industry. Not so Britt McConnell. His 


ommus5toner 





BRITTON McCONNELL 


philosophy has been clear-cut and _ his 
approach positive. I don’t know that 
he has ever summarized it, but if he did, 
I suspect it would run something like 
this: 

“Insurance is a public business and 
should be conducted in a ‘glass house.’ 
Insurance Commissioners should vigor- 
ously exercise the powers given by law, 
but they have no ‘inherent’ powers. If 
it isn’t in the law, it’s just an indi- 
vidual’s opinion and properly subject to 
question. So as long as an insurance 
company obeys the law and runs its 
business honestly, what it does or how 
it does it is none of my business, nor 
that of the Insurance Department. Fut 
if it doesn’t, then it is my business, and 
I'll do something about it.” 

I can hear some of our Eastern friends 
saying: “Isn’t it wonderful to be able 
to run your own insurance company? 
Aren’t you amazed to have a man who 
understands the business and his respon- 
sibilities to both the industry and the 
public?” To this we reply: “Sure it’s 
wonderful, but we aren’t amazed. We 
all knew him long before it was ‘Mr. 


Commissioner.’ ” 





present time, the plague of company 
failure properly to obey the laws or to 
maintain a sound financial position has 
been a serious problem the Department 
has been faced with, has fought and 
fought successfully, in the public inter- 
est, with the result policyholders have 
not lost anything. 


How Department Functions 


Turning now to consideration of strict- 
ly Departmental matters, particularly in 
respect to its organization, personnel and 
functions of its different divisions, its 
organization stems from the Insurance 
Commissioner, and through the chief 
Assistant Insurance Commissioner down 
to the chiefs of its four divisions. These 
are Administrative, Examination, State- 
ment Analysis, Liquidation and Rating; 
Compliance and Legal; and License 
previous to 1956 at mid year. There were 
six divisions, but at that date, because 
of having minimal duties the Conserva- 
tion and Liquidation division was merged 
into the Examination division, as was 





the Rating division. It is to be noted 
that no rate filing law is part of Cali- 
fornia statutes and that the rating situ- 
ation is entirely in the hands of the 
Commissioner. The merger was _ con- 
sumated for reasons of efficiency and 
economy. 

Naturally, the Administration division 
functions under the direct supervision 
of the Commissioner and has to do with 
all phases of Departmental activities. 


Rating Procedures 


California has no rating law, as will 
be noted elsewhere. 

The Commissioner fixes minimum rates 
for Workmen’s Compensation insurance. 
As to all other classes of insurance the 
Commissioner is required to see to it 
that competition is not restrained and 
to prevent any acts or agreements of 
coercion or boycott. The “McBride- 
Grunsky Act” specifies the standards to 
be used by underwriters in promulgating 
rates. That statute declares that rates 
shall not be excessive, inadequate or un- 





fairly discriminatory and defines those 
terms. 

When filed with the Secretary of 
State rulings issued after public hearings 
become effective as law unless changed 
either by legislative action or judicial 
fiat. In making such rulings the Com- 
missioner is not bound by actions of his 
predecessor or predecessors. Neither is 
the Commissioner bound by the opinion 
of the Attorney General given in re- 
sponse to a request. Previous to 1947 
the "40s decade of the present century 
he was so bound, but that provision of 
the insurance code was decoded. 

These are but two of the multiplicity 
of Departmental activities handled in 
the main through Administrative divi- 
sion. 


The Department’s Divisions 


Chief William Bruce, head of the 
Examination, Statement Analysis, Liqui- 
dation and Rating division, in the con- 
duct of the division has approximately 
45 traveling examiners on his staff, 
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working at home offices of insurance 
companies. They are checking primarily 
to see that the company is solvent; that 
the investments made by companies are 
lawful and are in the possession of the 
company; that claims are being properly 
handled and paid; to audit all books and 
accounts in ascertaining that the com- 
pany’s published and filed statements 
are correct, and to make sure that the 
company is obeying the numerous other 
laws which govern its conduct. 

Licensing of rating organizations is 
authorized by the insurance code. Both 
the Examinations and Licensing divi- 
sions are concerned in this function. 
Up to date 14 Rating Organizations have 
been licensed. Nineteen advisory boards 
and 31 joint insurers and joint reinsurers 
have complied with filing requirements. 

The Legal and Compliance division, 
under the leadership of Mervin R. Sam- 
uel, functions through legal compliance, 
disciplinz ary investigation and policy serv- 
ice bureaus. Specifically it deals with 
the formation of new insurers, seeing 
that they conform to organizational re- 
quirements; the admission of companies 
other than domestic; conducts all matters 
of a disciplinary nature for both insurers 
and producers, this latter phase of its 
activities being correlated with activities 
of the investigation bureau and _ policy 
service bureau. The policy service bu- 
reau cares for the inquiries, complaints 
of members of the public concerning 
insurance policy coverages and claims. 
Its efforts are devoted largely to recon- 
ciliation and arbitration of lax claims 
differences between the public and the 
companies. Incidentally, the Bureau calls 
to the attention of examiners alleged 
improper claims activities of particular 
companies. In its issuing of permits to 
insurers to sell securities it patterns its 
action on the blue sky laws as_ they 
apply to the sale of corporate securities 
generally. 

No other division of the Department 
comes as close to the man on the street, 
as perhaps does the licensing division 
under the guidance of Talt M. Stealey. 
It touches every insured, whatever class 
of policy he holds, through the pro- 
ducer who is his agent or broker. The 
Division has the responsibility to see 
that the person holding a tgs li- 
cense is qualified to serve his client to 
the fullest extent. Its standards for pro- 
curing a license are high. So high, in 
fact that complaints about severity of 
examinations are heard almost constant- 
ly. Dealing with more than 100,000 pro- 
ducers, and an almost unbelievable turn- 
over, the bureau bases its procedure 
entirely on the requirements of the Code 
as to the qualifications necessary to 
obtain and retain a license. It too, as 
well as the legal and compliance divi- 
sion, has the responsibility of enforcing 
the statutes. 


Policing Industry in Public’s Interest 


Slight reference already has been made 
to Departmental activities dealing with 


insurers overstepping the bounds of 
legality, safety, and in instances of 
downright dishonesty. This phase of 
policing the industry in the public inter- 
est must not be left untouched. The 


function began before the Department 
came into being. Specific reference as 
a Departmental action appears in Com- 
missioner Georte W. Moewe’s first re- 
port, in which he says he found 10 in- 
surers who failed to observe the laws 
and that he referred them to the proper 
district attorneys for prosecution. Seem- 
ingly nothing resulted, for nothing more 
in Departmental records indicates what 
happened. 

Following that action, annual reports 
of Commissioners in 1871, 1887, 1894, 1896, 
1903, 1908, 1914, 1915, and 1917 all made 
recommendations for legislation to curb 
the evil practices that had crept into the 
industry. In fact so vehement was Com- 
missioner Higgins in his report for 1896, 
that it can here be quoted: “The section 
intending to clothe the Commissioner 
with the power to act when a corpora- 
tion has violated the law is so uncertain 
in its terms that it is doubtful if he has 
any power to act at all.” He further 
inveighs against laws permitting organi- 
zations of certain classes of organiza- 
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A summary of careers of some key men in California Insurance Department 


follows: 


Joseph Daniel Thomas 

Joseph Daniel Thomas, Chief Assist- 
ant Insurance Commissioner, is a native 
of Nebraska, attended Hollywood, Cal., 
high school, 
at Leland Stanford, Jr., Law School, 
became a Phi Beta Kappa, and while 
in college played on the university tennis 
team. Following his graduation from 
law school he was admitted to the 
California bar in 1930, and _ practiced 
law in Los Angeles, trying many acci- 
dent and health cases. He next en- 
gaged in the oil business for a number 
of years, his duties being in connection 
with the processing of oil wells. 

Mr. Thomas joined California Insur- 


ance Department in 1941 as a junior 
lawyer, working as a document exam- 
iner for the State’s Attorney General. 


He was named counsel for the Depart- 
ment under Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey, was promoted to deputy com- 
missioner, and in 1955 was selected by 
Insurance Commissioner McConnell to 
be Chief Assistant Insurance Commis- 


sioner, the position he now holds. 
Mr. Thomas was a member of the 
committee that drafted the revision 


which resulted in the present uniform 
benefits law. 

He has been a leader in the 4-H 
Club in the San Fernando Valley and 
is secretary of the trustees board of 
the Hollywood Methodist Episcopal 
Church. 

Mrs. Thomas, the former Margery 
Morgan, met Mr. Thomas while they 
were attending grammar school. They 
have two sons, Ensign William D. 
Thomas, U. N., a graduate of Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, and G. Dean 
Thomas, a senior at Stanford Univer- 
sity. 


tions, followed by the necessity of spend- 
ing public funds in prosecuting the of- 
fenders. 

Activities of the Department included 
14 companies seized in one year, and 15 
in another, all involving cases of actual 
or threatened insolvency. 


Thwarting Government Encroachment in 
Insurance Field 


Threat of Federal attempt to exercise 
jurisdiction over the insurance industry 
was envisaged more than half a century 
ago by Insurance Department officials 
when Insurance Commissioner E. Myron 
Wolfe, in his 1904 annual report specific- 
ally called attention to the subject. 
Heads of the Department have since that 
date been active in combatting the at- 
tempt. The present Commissioner was 
head of a committee of National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 
specifically created to preserve State 
regulation of insurance and to prevent 
usurpation by Federal agencies. 

California statutes, following edicts of 
ies courts and passing of Public Law 15, 
clearly place the authority, the duty and 
the means of regulating all phases of 
the business of insurance in the hands 
of the Insurance Commissioner. 

As a net result of the vigilance of 
the California Department the objec- 
tionable features of false and misleading 
advertising is non-existent in the State, 
thereby placing California in the cate- 
gory of those states fully exercising its 
powers under Public Law 15. 

As a concluding paragraph in empha- 


majored in political science , 


William Bruce 


William Bruce, chief of the Division 
of Insurance Examinations, Statement 
Analysis and Rate Regulation, is a na- 
tive of Scotland who received his college 
education at the University of Aberdeen, 
Scotland. He entered the insurance bus- 
iness in 1923 as an accountant with a 
life insurance company. Joining the Cali- 
fornia Department of Insurance in 1937 
as a senior examiner, he later became 
chief of his present division. 

He is an associate of the Life Office 
Management Association Institute and a 
registered public accountant in Cali- 
fornia. 


Charles Mehlman 


Charles Mehlman, chief actuary of the 
Department and working directly upon 
matters assigned to him by the Com- 
missioner and in cooperation with the 
Examination and Financial Division, as 
the Deps urtment has no “actuarial divi- 
sion,” was born in Toledo. 

A graduate of University of Michigan 
where he got his A.B. and M.A. de- 
grees the same year he joined Security 
Life & Accident and associated com- 
panies in 1929, remaining until 1949, 
his posts successively being actuary, 
assistant secretary and vice president 
and actuary. In 1949 he joined California 
Insurance Department as Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner and chief actuary. A 
Phi Beta Kappa he belongs to Society 
of Actuaries, Pacific States Actuarial 
Club and also to the local actuarial clubs 
in San Francisco, Los Angeles and Den- 
ver. He isa member of Commonwealth 
Club of California and University of 
Michigan club. 


sizing the long road the Department has 
traveled it is sufficient to say that Com- 
missioner Moewe gathered but 15 foreign 
and alien insurers under his wine in 
1867 in contrast to the number of all 
companies listed in the official report, 
as of December, 1956, of more than 650 
companies, not including the 60 fraternal 
societies. 


Dictionary of Mathematics 


C. H. McDowell is author of “A Short 
Dictionary of Mathematics,” published 
by Philosophical Library, Inc., New York 


City which has published numerous dic- 
tionaries as well as an Encyclopedia of 
Literature. The book is in two parts, 
first being devoted to definitions in field 
of arithmetic and algebra, and, second, 
consisting of definitions of plane trigo- 
nometry and geometry. 

The book also gives a review of the 
history of mathematics, starting with the 
clay tablets of ancient Babylonia dating 
as fat back as 2500 B.C. which revealed 
that country as a thriving center of 
world commerce. The tablets also dis- 
closed an amazing high degree of de- 
velopment in mathematical knowledge 
and skills. 

Each definition in Mr. McDowell’s 
book is brief, easily understood and most 
are accompanied by explanatory line 
drawings. 

A flaw in a piece of white jade may be 
ground away; but a word spoken may 


not be called back.—Confucius. 


en 


Me 


Talt E. Stealey 


Talt E. Stealey has been chief of the 
Licensing Division since 1949. He joined 
the California Department in San Fran- 
cisco in 1939. In 1940 he was promoted 
“ supervising investigator for Southern 


california. In 1945 he was made ad- 
parser ative service officer of the De- 
partment, with headquarters in San 
Francisco. Four years later was ap- 


pointed head of the Licensing Division. 
Mr. Stealey attended the University 
of California, class of 1922. He was with 


the armed forces in World War IT, dis- 
charged with rank of captain. For a 
number of years prior to joining the 


Department, he was associated with the 
John Hancock as an agent and later be- 
came an assistant district manager. 

He lives in Menlo Park, Calif., with 
his wife, Martha, (formerly a hearing 
reporter for the Department,) and their 
two children. 


Mistin Bi ‘Genel 


Mervin R. Samuel, chief of the Com- 
pliance and Legal Division, was born 
in San Francisco, graduated from the 
Hastings College of Law, University of 


1937, and was admitted to 
Bar the same year. He 
privately from 1937 to 

Francisco and joined the 

Department in 1941 as junior 


California in 
the California 
practiced law 
1941 in San 
Insurance 
counsel. 
Mr. Samuel was a first 
Transportation Corps, U.S.A., from 1941 
to 1946 in the United States, North 
\frica and Italy, and returned to the 
Department in 1946 as assistant counsel, 


lieutenant, 


then as assistant chief of the Compli- 
ance and Legal Division until 1955, 
when he was made chief of the division. 


Frances Jack- 
Donald, 


He married Margery 
son in 1942. They have one son, 
born in 1949, 


Donald B. Woodward on 
Higher Living Standards 


\s Americans confidently expect their 


living standards to continue rising this 
means that, in provi five for dependents, 
it is the living standard of future time 
that must be cared for, not just the 
standard of living we now have. That 
is pointed out by Donald B. Woodward, 
in a brochure entitled “Needs of Amer- 


icans for Future Money are Rising.” 
Mr. Woodward, who is a chairman of 
the Finance Committee of Vick Chemi- 
cal Co. and is also chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Piedmont Life 
Insurance Co. of Atlanta, is the former 
economist of the Mutual Of New York. 
In commenting on the standard of living 
situation Mr. Woodward said: 

“If this is not done those dependents 
in the future will be unable to enjoy 
the betterments to come; unable to enjoy 
the betterments that their contempo- 
raries have. It is likely that the intro- 
duction of new comforts and conveni- 
ences over the decades to come will be 
as rapid and as important as those in 
the last 32 years. If the standard of liv- 
ing continues to rise at the rate long 
prevalent, then for every $1,530 of future 
money provided for the present standard 
of living, there should e provided in 


stead $2,270—an increase of 50%. If you 
think this is a romantic point I urge 
you to examine the 1925 real standard 


of living and compare it with the pres- 
ent.” 
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SACKMAN 


JULIUS 


of the ablest and 
public 


Julius Sackman, one 


most highly respected officials 
having relationship to supervision of life 
exceptionally honored 
this week at a dinner 


Waldorf-A 


insurance, 
Monday 
held in 
Hotel. 
It was a big, 
life of the chief of New 
Insurance Department’s Life Bureau. 
Host was Life Managers \ssociz ition of 
New York, president of which is Arthur 
L. Sullivan, general agent, Fidelity Mu- 
tual Life, who is also president of Life 
Underwriters Association of City of 
New York. Chairman of the dinner com- 
Buesing, 


was 
night of 
Sert 


Room of storia 


night in the 
York State 


unforgetable 


mittee was Charles J. vice 
president, Life Managers Association, 
and manager, Mutual Of New York. 


Harold A. Loewenheim, general 
Home Life, was chairman of 
committee, and Julius Ullman, 
W. L. Perrin & Son, Inc., 
of attendance committee. 


Dinner a Sell Out 


Invitations to the dinner had 
reached desks of life insurance 
tives when it became apparent 
chord had been struck in the 
area. Wires, telephone messages 
letters requesting reservations 
pouring into the office of Jack Manning, 
managing director, Life Managers Asso- 
ciation of N York and Life Under- 
writers Association of New York. The 
dinner shortly reached a “sell out” phase 
as capacity of Sert Room is only 600 
diners. Insurance Commissioners who 
had been meeting in New York last week 
wanted by their presence to pay tribute 
to a man whom they so highly regarded 
for his participation in counsels of Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, who has been constantly 
helpful in their committee deliberations 
and has never minimized the importance 
of other State Insur: ance Departments. 
So did executives of insurance com- 
panies as they have always regarded Mr. 
Sackman as a square shooter. The New 
York Department was represented by its 


agent, 
reception 
president, 
was chairman 


barely 
execu- 
a popular 

banquet 
and 
began 


top echelon. On the dais were former 
Superintendents of this State. 
Gifts to Guest of Honor 
As toastmaster President Sullivan 








Dinner To Chief Of New York State Insurance Department's 


Life Bureau Attended By Commissioners, Top 


Company Executives And Others 


opened the dinner by introducing those 
at the head table. Superintendent Lef- 
fert Holz of New York State told of 
the esteem in which the Department held 
Mr. Sackman. On behalf of the Life 
Managers Julian S. Myrick, chairman of 
American College of Life ‘Underwriters 
and former manager of Mutual Of New 
York, presented the guest of honor with 
a silver tray, inscription on which read 
in part: “From your many friends who 
gather here tonight in tribute to you 
and in appreciation of your many years 


of accomplishments and services in the 
cause of life insurance.” 

On behalf of his colleagues in the Life 
Bureau Israel Murray Krowitz, super- 
vising examiner of the Bureau, presented 
Mr. Sackman with a wrist watch. 


Myrick’s Talk 


Mr. Myrick began his presentation ad- 
dress by commenting on his opportunity 
to see the New York State Insurance 
Department operate for half a century. 
He and his former partner, Charles E. 


Life Bureau’s History And Functions 


The Life Bureau of the New York 
State Insurance Department is an out- 
growth of the investigation of life insur- 
ance by the Armstrong Committee of 
the New York legislature in 1905-06, 
which had as its counsel Charles E. 
Hughes and which resulted in a revision 
of the insurance code of the state. 

The post of head of the Life Bu- 
reau has been held by only three men. 
In selecting the first incumbent the De- 
partment had made a survey of Depart- 
ment men throughout the country to 
locate the man most capable for per- 
forming the job of chief examiner of life 
insurance companies and Nelson B. Had- 
ley, for some years with the Michigan 
State Insurance Department, was chosen. 
It was a wise choice. Hadley, who 
proved to be one of America’s greatest 
public servants, helped make the De- 
partment administration a model of in- 
surance supervision. When he retired 
he was succeeded by Dillon F. Broder- 
ick, Mr. Sackman’s predecessor, who 
held the post for seven years. Mr. Sack- 
man became chief of the Bureau on 
\pril 1, 1946. His official title is chief 
insurance examiner—life. 

Examination Situation Before 
Armstrong Report azd Laws 


The report of the Armstrong commit- 
tee had criticized examination of a com- 
pany by the New York Department. The 
committee declared that the examina- 
tion had been essentially limited to veri- 
fication of assets and liabilities, check 
on expenses being limited and decidedly 
of a routine nature. The laws in effect 
at the time the committee started the 
investigation did not require mainte- 


nance of proper vouchers for expenses. 
Furthermore, 


the New York Depart- 





ment had only a smal] staff of experi- 
enced examiners. 
The findings of the Armstrong Com- 


mittee emphasized the importance of 
thorough examinations by competent 
personnel. Disclosure of abuses in the 


over-all life insurance picture led not 
only to tightening of regulations relat- 
ing to life insurance but also to’ the 
reorganization and strengthening of In- 
surance Departments in New York and 
other states. Thus, the present system 
of mandatory periodical examinations of 
domestic insurers stems from this in- 
vestigation which recommended among 
other things the enactment of legisla- 
tion requiring the New York Superin- 
tendent to examine domestic life compa- 
nies at least once every three years. 
Examinations of other types of insurers 
remained on a discretionary basis until 
1910 when the legislature, acting on the 
Department’s recommendation, extended 
the mandatory principle to all domestic 
insurers. 


Staff Has Grown 


The exact number of examiners of 
New York Insurance Department when 
the Armstrong Committee began its in- 
vestigation was seven. Otto Kelsey, 
then Superintendent, made a few addi- 
tions to the examining staff. When he 
resigned in December, 1908, Harry 
Appleton who had been the First Dep- 
uty of the Department became acting 
Superintendent. He returned to his 
First Deputy post when William H. 
Hotchkiss succeeded him. They made a 
fine team. Superintendent Hotchkiss, 
who remained head of the Department 
for three years, was one of the most 
capable top insurance supervisory offi- 
cials. His administration spelled effici- 
ency and the organization of the De- 


How Examiners’ 


Ives, in the general agency of Ives & 
Myrick, had become general agents in 
1907. In that year Mr. Myrick had been 
elected secretary of Life Underwriters 
Association of New York. Later, he 
became president of the New York State 
Association and of the NALU. 

“Tam one of those,” he said, “who 
has always believed that the Armstrong 
laws have protected the insuring public, 
our companies and their field represen- 
tatives, and have made life insurance as 
sound as it is today, not only in this 
state but nationally,” Mr. Myrick said. 
“We have had wise administration of 
these laws and their revisions as sug- 
gested by the State Insurance Depart- 
ment. The laws have been obeyed and 
made to work by the industry organi- 
zations—both company and agency. We 
have been fortunate in having such able 
Insurance Superintendents. And back of 
them has been an able group of civil 
servants in the Department—from the 
start. It was fortunate we had Nelson 
B. Hadley as chief of the Life Bureau 
through the years following 1 1907 and a 
great dinner was given him after he 
retired in March, 1937, host being Life 
Underwriters Association of New York. 
Now we are gathered to pay tribute 
to the present incumbent of the office. 
We have always found him cooperative 
and helpful in all problems where we 
have worked together. In honoring him 

(Continued on Page 40) 





partment was materially improved. All 
of the domestic life companies were 
examined, and the examining staff was 
enlarged to 44. 

As the insurance business continued 
to expand the company exams grew 
more complex, requiring more time to 
complete. New plans were formulated to 
deal with the mounting problems and de- 
mands which made added examining per- 
sonnel imperative. There has been no 
slackening of Department vigilance and 
responsibilities since nor in number of 
problems and requirements facing the 
Department with the result that in De- 
cember, 1957, the examining staff per- 
sonnel of New York Department exceeds 
300. To the Life Bureau the Superin- 
tendent has assigned a complement of 90 
staff members, including 81 examiners 
of various grades and nine actuaries. 
Not fully staffed currently, because of 
vacancies, Life Bureau now has 61 ex- 
aminers and seven actuaries. 


The Bureau's Key Staff 


As chief of the Life Bureau Mr. S ack- 


man administers the statutory responsi- 
bilities of the Department with respect 
to the organization oapervives by 

(Continued on 


the 
Page 40) 
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It has been suggested that modern life 
insurance management should have men 
trained within its own organization “on the 
bench” continuously ready to step into 
opportunities arising from the orderly 
growth and expansion of the business.* 
Northwestern National Life has been 
following this pattern for more than a 
decade. During the past five years it has 
called more than 29 such men “off the 
bench” into challenging openings in field 
management, and currently has 19 others 
in training as future leaders of successful 
agencies. This is just one of many reasons 
why our agents hold the NWNL franchise 


*With a nod to Ralph Engelsman for his thought- 


° ° 
In h igh est rega rd eS) provoking remarks at the 1957 ALC Annual Meeting 


NORTHWESTERN NATIONAL LIFE 
OF MINNEAPOLIS 


Lie Srananece for Liseg! 
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“We Have With “Us ‘Coday --- Some 


Robert R. Stroud 


Robert R. Stroud, assistant to the 
president and secretary of Mutual Of 
New York, joined the company in Janu- 
ary, 1940 as secretary to the president. 


One month later he was elected assistant 





ROBERT R. STROUD 
secretary of the company. In January, 
1946, he assumed additional duties with 
his appointment as assistant to the pres- 
ident, while retaining the post of assist- 
ant secretary. In January, 1956 he was 
advanced to his present post. 

A native of Phoenix, Arizona, Mr. 
Stroud attended Arizona State College 
and graduated from the University of 
Arizona Law School. He is a member 
of the Arizona Bar. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stroud have a son and 
live in Maplewood, N. 


Howard E. Thomas 


Howard E. Thomas, associate counsel 
in the law department-investments 
Equitable Society since November 1, 





HOWARD E. THOMAS 


1954, was graduated from Bates College 
in 1931 (Phi Beta Kappa) and from 
Harvard Law School in 1934, cum laude. 

From 1934 until his joining the Equi- 
table Mr. Thomas was associated with 
two New York City law firms, except 
for a three year interval in the Navy 
real estate department in Washington, 
D. C. He was released from active duty 
in the Navy with the rank of lieutenant 
commander. 

Mr. Thomas, a native of Brooklyn, 
presently resides in Ridgewood, N. J., 
where his community activities include 
past service on the Planning Board and 
present service on the Zoning Board 
of Adjustment. He is married to the 
former Patrecia McGuire of Cambridge, 
Mass. and they have two children. 


Laflin C. Jones 


Laflin C. (“Bob”) Jones, CLU, direc- 
tor of insurance services and planning, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, shares re- 


LAFLIN C. 


JONES 


sponsibility for investigation and de- 
velopment of ideas to improve the com- 
pany’s service to jts policyholders. 

His association with the company be- 
gan as a messenger in actuarial depart- 
ment in summer of 1927. He became a 
full-time employe in 1929 when he went 
to work for agency department. Pro- 
moted to agency assistant in 1939 Mr. 
Jones became an officer, with title of 
assistant director cf agencies, two years 
later. In 1951 he was made director of 
insurance service research and the fol- 
lowing year was prom ted to executive 
assistant. In 1954 he assumed his pres- 
ent post. For many years in charge of 
the company’s educational program for 
agents, Mr. Jones also edited two 
monthly magazines, “The Pillar,” for 
1ome office personnel, and “Field Notes,” 
for agents. 

Life insurance plays and_ skits he 
wrote have gained wide acclaim in the 
industry and have been presented at 
company and industry meetings and 
conventions. One of his best-known 
skits is “The Ordeal of Richard Roe.” 

In 1957, the company’s Centennial 
Year, Mr. Jones wrote the distinguished 
book-size brochure, “To Have Seen A 
Century. 4 1857-1957 history of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life. He is the 
1956-57 chairman of the World Affairs 





Council of Milwaukee and a corporation 
member of Columbia Hospital. In 1956, 
he was named chairman of the finance 
subcommittee of the Governor's Study 
Commission, which reviewed all Wiscon- 
sin state retirement systems. 

A native of Milwaukee, and a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, he is the son 
of the late Evan D. Jones, who was with 
Northwestern Mutual 44 years, working 
his way up to secretary of the company. 
A World War II Navy veteran, his over- 
seas service included 10 months at 
Pearl Harbor on the Comairpac staff 
and eight months as an Air Combat 
Intelligence officer with Patrol Bomber 
Squadron at Guam, Tinian and Iwo 
Jima. His hobbies are golf, reading and 
the piano. He lives with his wife and 
son in Whitefish Bay, a Milwaukee 
suburb. 


T. S. Burnett 


T. S. Burnett, president, Pacific Mu- 
tual Life, has been with that company 
since his graduation from University of 
Kansas with a degree in economics in 
1928. In that year all of Pacific Mu- 
tual’s investment activities were con- 
ducted by one division—the investment 
department. Between his first day on 
the job and 1936, when he was named 
mortgage loan department manager, 
“Ted” Burnett hand] red about every type 
of job in the investment side. 





Gladser Studio 
1. 5. BURNETT 


As manager of mortgage loans he was 
guiding force behind an ultimate decen- 
tralization of mortgage loan processes at 
Pacific Mutual through establishment of 
independently operating employe staffed 
branch offices throughout the nation. 
In 1946 he was elected a vice president, 
still with the management responsi- 
bility for all mortgage loan and real 
estate investments. Also, he was a key 
figure on the company’s over-all invest- 
ment committee. In 1952 he became 
financial vice president, and, within an- 
other three years, executive vice pres- 
ident and a director. 

In 1956, when Asa V. Call moved to 
chairman, Mr. Burnett became presi- 
dent. Currently, he is president of the 

California Taxpayers Association. He is 
a past president and director of South- 
ern California Mortgage Bankers Asso- 
ciation; chairman, Children’s Hospital 
Society of Los Ang zeles; a trustee of 


Kansas University Endowment Associa- 
tion; on board of affiliates of Claremont 
Men’s College and a director of All- 
Year Club of Southern California. He 
also belongs to California and Univer- 
sity Clubs of Los Angeles. 

A native Kansan, he made a brief trip 
back to his home state during his sec- 
ond year with Pacific Mutual to marry 
a University of Kansas coed, Mary 
Engle, daughter of a U niversity of Kan- 
sas professor. Today the Burnetts, who 
have three children, live in San Marino, 
a Los Angeles suburb, where he is a city 
councilman. 


Charles H. Bader 


Charles H. Bader, administrative vice 
president of Interstate Life & Accident 
of Chattanooga, acquired his elementary 
and high school education in Puyallup, 
W —— and his college training 
from Vanderbilt University, University 
of Washington (B.B.A.) and University 
of Michigan (M:S.). 

He began his Interstate Life career in 
1932 as a cashier in the Memphis dis- 
trict office; became traveling auditor the 
next year and four years later came 
to the home office as actuary. Upon his 
return from the Army Air Corps in 
1945, where he served as a Captain, Mr. 
Bader w: as elected assistant secretary. 
In 1949 he was elected a vice president 
and director and in 1955 was elevated to 
his present post. Widely known in in- 
surance circles as a capable administra- 
tor, Mr. Bader was instrumental in 
establishing at Interstate Life one of 
the South’s most modern key-punch 
and tabulating departments. 

Mr. Bader has been active in the Life 
Office Management Association since 
1947 when he was first elected to its 
board. Having served in many capaci- 
ties with LOMA, he was recently elected 
second vice president. He was also the 
recipient in 1952 of the LOMA Fel- 
lowship Key. 

A past president of the Chattanooga 
Actuarial Club Mr. Bader is also a mem- 





Chase Ltd., Photo 
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ber of the Mountain City Club and the 
Fairyland Club 

Mr. and Mrs. Bader make their home 
on Lookout Mountain and have two chil- 
dren: Mary Hutcheson, age 10; and Inez 
Gwin, age 7. 
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Gnteresting Lersonalities In Life Insurance 


Powell Stamper 


Powell Stamper, assistant vice presi- 
dent, National Life and Accident, is in 
charge of the company’s advertising pub- 
lications and sales and sales promotion. 
A former newspaperman, he joined Na- 
tional Life in 1925 in his home town 
of Jonesboro, Ark., as a district office 
cashier. In his first year he qualified 
for the company’s Ordinary production 
club. He then went into production full 
time as an agent in Jonesboro, and in 
1928 was transferred to the home office 
as assistant to Eldon Stevenson, Jr., 
now president of National Life, who 
was then vice president in charge of 
ordinary. 

In 1934, Mr. Stamper returned to 
Jonesboro as district manager, continu- 
ing in that capacity four years before 
being transferred back to the home office 
as sales promotion manager. He was 
elected assistant vice president in 1950. 

Mr. Stamper has been active in the 
Life Insurance Advertisers Association 
since 1939 and served that group in 
numerous capacities and finally as its 
president in 1947-48. He is also active 
in the Life Insurers Conference and has 
been chairman of its Public Relations 
Committee. Currently, he is under as- 
signment to compile a history of the 
Conference to be completed in time for 
its 50th anniversary in 1960. 

During World War II, he was a Major 
on the staff of Governor Jim McCord 
of Tennessee and Public Relations Of- 
ficer of the Tennessee State Guard. He 
is a member of the Nashville Chamber 
of Commerce, American Philatelic So- 


ciety and the Hillsboro Presbyterian 
Church. 
He is married to the former Ger- 


trude McClanahan of Nashville, who is 
continuity editor of Radio Station WSM 
and Television Station WSM-TV in 
Nashville. They spend as much time as 
possible on a farm they have near Nash- 
ville which is their chief outside interest. 





Nazla L. Dane 


Principal responsibilities of Nazla 
Dane, Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, are its educational division 
and its women’s division. Miss Dane 
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POWELL STAMPER 


prepares thousands of pamphlets, film 
strips and other teaching aids, for dis- 
tribution to Departments of Education 
throughout Canada. 

Miss Dane spent most of her early 
life on a South Saskatchewan farm and 
eventually taught school there. After a 
business course in Regina, she went to 
work for the Robert Simpson Co., in 
that city. In 1936 she moved to Van- 
couver with the advertising department 
of the Hudson’s Bay Co. and later 
worked in a credit reporting bureau. In 
1941 Miss Dane went to Ottawa to work 
in the aircraft production branch of the 
Department of Munitions and Supply. 
Two years later she was transferred to 
the transport department as an Air 
Priorities Officer. 

In 1945 Miss Dane joined CLIOA and 
engaged in public educational work in 
the life insurance field. She tours the 
country meeting with educational people 
and speaking to numerous clubs and 
organizations, both men’s and women’s. 
Also, she addresses school assemblies 
and is sometimes “drafted” to teach a 
lesson on life insurance while in the 
classroom, 

Miss Dane has also lectured on life 
insurance at University of British Co- 
fumbia Summer School Course for 
teachers. 

She is a past president of the Toronto 
Business and _ Professional Women’s 
Club and of the Inter-Club Council for 
Women in Public Affairs of Toronto. 
A new honor will be given her in July, 


NAZLA L. DANE 


1958, when she becomes president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Ontario. 





Norris A. Pitt 


Norris A. Pitt, vice president, Wash- 
ington National Insurance Co., since 
January, 1957, is in charge of all home 
office administrative procedures. 

Prior to receiving promotion to a vice 
presidency Mr. Pitt was for seven years 
comptroller of the company. For five 
years he was in charge of home office 
Ordinary life operations. 

Mr. Pitt, a 3l-year Veteran League 
member, started his insurance career 
with National Life of the U. S. A. in 
1926. Eight years later he transferred 
through reinsurance to Hercules Life 
and became assistant treasurer of that 





company. With the Hercules Life- 
Washington National merger in 1938, he 
joined the home office staff as auditor. 
In 1948 he was elected to board of di- 
rectors. 

Besides serving as an honorary mem- 
ber of the company’s Junior Manage- 
ment Council Mr. Pitt is chairman of 
the purchasing committee and a member 
of these other committees: personnel, 
building, and methods and planning—in- 
cluding systems study, space and equip- 
ment. 

An active participant in the Life Of- 
fice Management Association Mr. Pitt 


Eugene L. Ray 


PITT 


NORRIS AVERY 


received his fellowship in 1952. He is a 
member of the LOMA Midwest planning 
committee and the organization com- 
mittee and has served as chairman of 
both. At the 1957 annual conference held 
in Washington, D. C., he was elected to 
the board of directors of Life Office 
Management Association. 


Joseph Wadsworth 


Joseph Wadsworth, assistant secretary 
and attorney of The Travelers, has been 
with the company since 1946. He is also 
secretary of The Travelers Indemnity 
and of the Charter Oak Fire. Prior to 
his association with The Travelers he 
was an attorney with law firms in New 
York City. 

Mr. Wadsworth was graduated from 
Kingswood School in 1928, and received 
his B.S. degree from the University of 
Virginia in 1932, and his LL.B. from 
University of Virginia Law School. 
While there he served on the Virginia 
Law Review. 

During World War II he was in the 


Navy from March, 1941, until April, 
1946, mainly in the Caribbean and 
Asiatic-Pacific Theatres of Operation, 


and retired with the rank of Commander 
in 1955, having completed 23 years of 
active and inactive military service. Fol- 
lowing World War II he was command- 
ing officer of Naval Reserve Battalion 
3-2 in Hartford and chief of staff of the 
Connecticut Naval Militia. 

He is a member of the American, 
Connecticut and Hartford County Bar 
Associations, Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel and American Life Con- 
vention. 

His interests and 


include the Navy 








JOSEPH WADSWORTH 


yachting. He is a national director of 
the Navy League, and treasurer of the 
Citizens Charter Committee of Hartford. 

Mr. Wadsworth is the fourth great 
grandson of Captain Joseph Wadsworth 
who hid the charter in the Charter Oak 
and for whom he is named. He is also 
the fourth great grandson of Elizabeth 
Hale, sister of Nathan Hale. 


Albert Ries 


Albert Ries, president and board chair- 
man of Philadelphia-United Life Insur- 
ance Co., was born just outside of St. 
Louis where after going to public schools 
he was graduated from Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. His insur- 
ance career began when 20 as a weekly 
premium agent of John Hancock. Then 
he was promoted to assistant superin- 
tendent in St. Louis, transferred to Pitts- 


burgh and then to Philadelphia. Later 
he became an agent of Sun Life of 
Baltimore and then was advanced to 
agency supervisor. 

Mr. Ries was one of co-founders of 


the Philadelphia Fraternal Order of the 
United States, which later became the 
Philadelphia-United Life Insurance Co. 


ALBERT RIES 






















We Have 


In 1945 he became president and board 
chairman, which position he still holds. 

Some other affiliations of Mr. Ries 
are vice president and director, Ritter 
a director and on finance 
committee, Broad Street Trust Co.; a 
director and executive committeeman, 
Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania. 
He is vice president of board of trus- 
tees and on finance committee of Broad 
Street Methodist Church of Drexel Hill. 
He belongs to Union League Club of 
Philadelphia and is a 32nd Degree Ma- 
son and a Shriner. He enjoys fishing 
at his summer home, Ocean City, N. J. 

In 1924 he married Frances J. Coyle 
and they have two children and three 
grandchildren. Their son, Albert Ries, 
Jr., is vice president and assistant treas- 
urer of Philadelphia-United Life Insur- 
ance Co. 


Finance Co.; 


James E. Booher 


James E. Booher, associate comptrol- 
ler of Prudential, joined the company’s 
home office staff as an actuarial student 
in 1935. Rising through increasingly re- 
sponsible posts in the actuarial and 
comptroller’s departments, he became 
assistant mathematician in 1940, super- 
visor in 1945, assistant general manager 
in 1946, assistant comptroller in 1947, 
and associate comptroller in 1954. His 
assignments have included general super- 
vision of company accounting and audit- 
ing practices and major responsibility 
for work on the annual statement to 
Insurance Commissioners. 

Mr. Booher earned a bachelor of arts 
degree at Miami University in Oxford, 
Ohio, in 1932 and a master’s degree in 
mathematics at the University of Iowa 
in 1935. During his post graduate work 
he was an instructor of physics and 
mathematics at the University. 

He is a Fellow of the Society of Ac- 
tuaries, a member of the New York 
Insurance Accountants Club, and other 
organizations. 

Active in community chest drives and 
boy scout work he lives in South Orange, 
N. ]., is married, and has three children 


Charles A. Waters 
Charles A. Waters, CLU, director of 
agencies research, joined Prudential in 
1937 right after his graduation from 
Rutgers University, where he had been 


elected to Phi Beta Kappa. He has held 
positions in district agencies, ordinary 
agencies, field training, and personnel, 
and developed the company’s first re- 
search orga tion covering marketing, 
personnel and « mics. From his work 
came improvements in advertising re- 


search, methods of market analysis, the 
recruiting and selection of agents, and 
the selecticn and development of agency 
managers. 

He became assistant director of agen- 
cies research in 1948, and director two 
years later. In 1951, he was named di- 
rector of personnel administration in the 
general office administration department. 
A year later he was again named direc- 
tor of agencies research. He currently 
holds that position in the district agen- 
cies department. 

He is a Fellow of the Life Office Man- 
ement Institute, a member ot the 





ag 





Society of LOM. Al Graduates, and a 
member of the Development Council of 
bse i, OO 

He is married, has four daughters, and 
lives in Chatham, N. J. 
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With Us Today— 








Left to right—James E. Booher, Charles A. Waters, Alan Thaler and 
O. Martin Krueger. 


Alan M. Thaler 


Alan M. Thaler, associate actuary, The 
Prudential, joined the company in 1938 
as an actuarial student in the Newark 
home office, after graduating from Tor- 
onto University. In 1947, he was trans- 
ferred to the regional home office in Los 
Angeles to supervise Group underwrit- 
ing. Three years later he was elected 
an assistant actuary and returned to 
New: ark headquarters to aid the com- 
pany’s entry into the Group major medi- 
cal insurance field. 

In 1951 he was named general man- 
ager and assistant actuary of the sick 
ness-and-accident insurance department. 
There, he guided the development of the 
company’s individual S & A insurance 
program and got it underway. He held 
this position until his election to asso- 
ciate actuary in 1954. He set up and has 
continued to direct the unit that de- 
veloped its employe security program. 

Mr. Thaler is a Fellow of the Society 

Actuaries. He is active in the Health 
Bssouty ance Council, and participates in 
civic activities. 

le is married, has three sons, and 
lives in Chatham, N. J. 


O. Martin Krueger 


O. Martin Krueger, executive general 
manager of Prudential’s mortgage loan 
and real estate investment department, 
helps supervise a_ private mortgage 
financing operation that has over $6 
billion of investments. Before becoming 
executive general manager he directed 
the farm loan activities. 

Mr. Krueger grew up on a farm near 
Seward, Nebraska. He earned a bache- 
lor of science degree in agriculture at the 
University of Nebraska in 1922. He 
was with Omaha Trust four years; then 
moved to Chicago where he spent four 
years with National Life of the U.S.A. 
In 1930 he became associated with First 
Mortgage Corporation of Shreveport, 
and was president of that company when 
he joined the Prudential in 1933. 

\fter heading company mortgage loan 
offices at Kansas City and Indianapolis, 
he was promoted to assistant general 
manager and assigned to the Newark 
home office in 1947. He was promoted 
to general manager in 1948 and to his 
present position in 1954. 

He lives in Far Hills, N. J. 





Harry W. Rothrock 


Harry W. Rothrock, second vice presi- 
dent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
joined the company’s cashier’s training 
course in Spokane, Wash., as a student 
in June, 1929, after being graduated from 
Whitman College. Transferred to. the 





Boris Studios, Inc. 


HARRY W. ROTHROCK 


home office in May, 1930, he was as- 
signed to the beneficiary new business 
section of the then Bureau of Issue. 
In 1936 he was appointed assistant super- 
visor of the policy issue and_ service 
department, being assistant division head 
in 1941. Mr. Rothrock in 1943 entered 
the Army; he served two and one-half 
years, returning to the policy issue and 
service department in August, 1945, as 
assistant superintendent. He was ap- 
pointed assistant manager in 1946. 

A graduate of Fordham University, 
where he received his Bachelor of Laws 
degree, Mr. Rothrock was admitted to 
the New York State Bar in 1933. To 
his added responsibilities as second vice 
president he brings a background of 
service to policyholders. 





Daton Gilbert 


Daton Gilbert, second vice president 
and actuary, Connecticut Mutual Life, 
joined the company in 1942 as an assist- 
ant actuary. In June, 1950, he became 
associate actuary; in September, 1951, he 
was advanced to actuary, and in Novem- 


DATON GILBERT 


ber, 1953, was promoted to his present 
position. 

A native of Warsaw, N. Y., Mr. Gilbert 
was graduated from Colgate University 
in 1931 and did graduate work at Brown 
University the following year. He was 
an actuarial clerk with The Prudential 
for four years and then went to Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau (now 
the Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association) for six years before join- 
ing Connecticut Mutual. 

Mr. Gilbert is a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries and past secretary-treasurer 
of Actuaries Club of Hartford; a mem- 
ber of the Society for Advancement of 
Management and former treasurer of its 
Connecticut Chapter; a member of the 
American Pension Conference and of 
the National Association of Cost Ac- 
countants. He has served on the edu- 
cational committee of Society of Ac- 
tuaries and the compensation committee 


of LIAMA. 


Francisco Leto 
Francisco Leto, manager of Havana 
branch office of United States Life, was 
born in Palermo, Italy and graduated 
with honors from Royal Naval Academy 
at Leghorn in 1928. The same year he 
graduated from the Technical Institute 
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s hard as selling 
$10 bills 


for $1 


Ever try to convince someone that you would sell 
him a genuine $10 bill for $1? Some psychologists 
have—and they discovered it’s no easy job. The 
same is often true of selling insurance. Every under- 
writer knows the real value to the prospect of his 
product ...and knows, too, that many a man who 
should buy won't! 


Which brings us to our point—that the successful 

: life underwriter is not a man who is in the business 

Back of because it’s easy. He is a man who knows his job 

bes aE and likes what he is doing... who enjoys a feeling 

PENN MUTUAL of pride and satisfaction in knowing that he is of 

a real service to both the individual and the commu- 


jj a nity. Penn Mutual underwriters are like that. Their 





/ = 7] success—and the substantial financial rewards that 
ee abe = i go with success—follow from this fact. In turn, the 





success of this Company is founded upon it. 





Tre PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ¢ INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of Rome with a Bachelor’s degree in 
physical and mathematical sciences. Join- 
ing Navy he became a commander. He 
also served in a diplomatic capz acity with 
Italian embassy in Shanghai. During 
the Chinese-Japanese hostilities, he was 
a liaison officer at British headquarters 
in that city. He remained in China until 
the war forced their evacuation. 

Mr. Leto has received a commendation 
for courage and gallantry from the gov- 
ernment of Chiang-Kai-shek. He mar- 
ried the daughter of the Cuban ambassa- 
dor to China and they have a daughter, 
Christina, born in China. 

Mr. Leto speaks English, Italian, 
Spanish and French; has traveled ex- 
tensively through Europe, Asia, Africa 
and the Far past, 


Lyndes B. Stone 


Lyndes B. Stone, 
ident of Phoenix 


executive vice pres- 
Mutual Life, is a 
graduate of the University of Kansas 
where he was Phi Beta Kappa. He re- 
ceived his LL.B. from Yale Law School 
in 1930 and practiced law with Yancey, 
Spillers and Fist in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 





LYNDES B. 


STONE 


Mr. Stone joined the legal department 
of Phoenix Mutual in 1931 and was 
named head of the mortgage loan divi- 
sion in 1936. Elected second vice pres- 
ident in 1950 he was advanced to vice 
president in 1954. In 1956 he was made 


executive vice president and a director. 
_On the board of directors, Children’s 
Services f Connecticut, Mr. Stone is 
also a director of Hartford Rehabilita- 
tion Center, and Greater Hartford Com- 
munity Chest d is a trustee of Kings- 
wood School. Al he is a member of 


the Mechanics Savings Bank Board, and 
advisory board of W« Hartford branch 
of Connecticut Bank and Trust Co. A 
resident of West Hartford, Mr. Stone 
is a former member of the West Hart- 
ford Plan and Zoning Commission and 
Housing Authority. 





Amelia Reichert 

Amelia Reichert, agency secret: ary, 
New York Life, bec ame the company’s 
first woman executive back in 1952 when 
she was made agency assistant and sec- 
retary. 

Mrs. Reichert began with the com- 
pany 30 years ago as a stenographer. She 
Was secretary to Vice President Charles 
H. Langmuir and Dudley Dowell, pres- 
ently executive vice president. She 





AMELIA REICHERT 


played an active role in club meeting 
arrangements and served as general sec- 
retary at all the company’s Top Club 
and Managers’ meetings. 

Today, under the supervision of Vice 
President Andrew H. Thomson, her ac- 
tivities include the following field rela- 
tions: correspondence and planning for 
meetings with the agents advisory com- 
mittee; general managers advisory com- 
mittee; and general direction of the work 
of the field secretary’s office; field serv- 
ice division and club convention man- 
ager’s office in the agency department. 

Mrs. Reichert is second vice presi- 
dent of the League of Life Insurance 
Women and active in the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Inc., and 
New York League of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Club. 

She and her husband, Arthur, have 
their home in Huntington, Long Island. 
A partner in his own real estate busi- 
ness, he has just finished terms as 
president of the Huntington Township 
Real Estate Board and president of the 
local Lions Club. 


James H. Windsor 


Vice president and treasurer, Equitable 
Life of Iowa, Mr. Windsor is a native 
of Des Moines and a graduate of Yale 
University. Following a three-year ap- 
prenticeship in investment banking with 
the National City in New York City, he 
joined the E quitable of Iowa investment 
staff in 1931. He was named assistant 
superintendent of bonds in 1934, assist- 
ant treasurer in 1944, superintendent of 
bonds in 1947, financial vice president 
in 1948, and was elected to membership 
on board of trustees in 1955. His ad- 
vancement to vice president and treas- 
urer was on September 27. 

Mr. Windsor is president of the Hub- 
bell Building Co., a trustee of Drake 
University and of Wesley Acres, a di- 
rector of F. M. Hubbell Sons & Co., Des 
Moines ; and of Penrod, Jurdan & Clark, 
Norfolk, Va. He is a past chairman of 
the financial section, American Life 
Convention, and of Des Moines Conven- 
tion Bureau, and a past board member 
of Des Moines Community Chest and 
of Polk County Chapter, American Red 
Cross. 

Mr. Windsor married Mary Belle Hub- 
bell of Des Moines. They have three 
sons: J. H. Windsor, Jr. a clerk of 
Equitable of Iowa; Grover H., a col- 
lege student; and William R., a prep 
school student. 


John G. Phillips 


John G. Phillips, CLU, vice president 
in charge of reinsurance, Business Men’s 
Assurance Co., who is a graduate of 
Rockhurst College, became associated 
with that department in 1953 after 
14 years of agency and field experience. 





Leo Stern, Photographer 


JOHN G. PHILLIPS 


In 1955 he was made assistant vice 
president of the company and in 1957 
was given his present title. Prior to 
going with BMA Mr. Phillips was as- 
sistant manager of Kansas City office of 
Equitable Society. He is a past presi- 
dent of Kansas City Chapter of CLU, 
Kansas City Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation and Kansas City Club Presidents 
Round Table. He belongs to Carriage 
and Serra Clubs, Kansas City, and is past 
president of St. Ann’s Church Men’s 
Club and Rockhurst College Alumni 
Association. 

Clients of BMA reinsurance division 
of life, accident and health coverages, 
are in 40 states and six foreign coun- 
tries. Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have two 
children. 





JAMES H. WINDSOR 





William H. Whorf 
William H. Whorf joined Connecti- 
cut Mutual in May, 1957, as superin- 
tendent of agencies, 
sponsibilities 
agement. 


with primary re- 
in the area of field man- 


WILLIAM H. WHORF 
A native of Winchester, Mass., Mr. 
Whorf received his B.A. degree from 
Amherst College. After graduation he 
entered the U. S. Marine Corps and 
served in the Pacific campaigns during 
World War II, rising to rank of captain. 
After returning to civilian life in 1945 
he joined the New England Telephone 
Co., two years later going with the 
-acific Telephone Co. as traffic manager. 
Mr. Whorf entered life insurance in 
1948 with Paul Revere Life, first as a 
Group representative in California and 
then as a field supervisor. In 1951 he 
joined the Life Insurance Agency Man- 
agement Association as a consultant, the 
following year becoming a senior con- 
sultant. In 1954 he was promoted to 
director of schools for the LIAMA, and 
developed a wide acquaintance among 
life insurance people throughout the 
United States. He was also author of 
many LIAMA booklets and pamphlets, 
for agents and managers. 


Sam P. Hatch 

Sam P. Hatch, secretary, Life of 
Georgia, is responsible for that com- 
pany’s field and home office clerical, 
accounting and statistical activities. He 
became associated with the company in 
December, 1944, as chief accountant; 
was elected assistant secretary in 1948 
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Badge of Honor 


This is the symbol of success...the key worn by the Chartered Life Underwriter. 
Today there are 506 actively employed Prudential representatives who wear 
the C.L.U. key. This year, 52 of these Prudentialites completed the require- 
ments for the C.L.U. or C.L.U. Associate designation (their names are listed 
at the right); 306 others passed one or more of the C.L.U. Parts. In addition, 
four representatives completed the Life Insurance Agency Management examina- 
tions. Three others completed one of the two parts. 


1957 is the 30th year that Prudential has enthusiastically endorsed this profes- 
sional training program. To these successful candidates and to all who wear the 
C.L.U. key—a sincere salute from Prudential for contributing to the stature of 
the life insurance industry. 


@, The Prudential 


SURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


LIFE INSURANCE . ANNUITIES ° SICKNESS & AC IDENT 
PROTECTION ° GROUP INSURANCE . GROUP PENSIONS 


Yow'll enjoy THE TWENTIETH CENTURY, Sundays, CBS-TV 





New C.L.U.’s—1957 


George N. Anstey 
Henry W. Austin 
Nathan Barocas 
Charles FE. Bishop 

F. Howard Callahan 
James T. Cavanaugh 
Robert G. Cocks 
Henry T. Cooper, Jr. 
James J. Cunningham, Jr. 
Joseph DeFederico 
Fred J. Dopheide 
Norbert W. Duerr 
Jefferson J. Duke 
Rene A. Dussaq 
Clark B. Fuller 
Walter E. Gaipa 
William H. Gill 
Melvin I. Golub 
Loren E.. Griffin 

I. Rudolph Handly 
James I. Harrison 
Daniel L. Hart 

Law rence F. Held 
Clare nce i: Jones, Jr. 
Thomas P. Kierl 
Alfred P. Lasker 
Marion W. LeBuis 
Theodore E. Ma:lo 
John J. McDonagh 
Francis J. McKeghney 
William U. Meier, Jr. 
George J. Mthlon 
Phillip R. Olson 
Anthony H. Payne 
Clarence F. Pease 
Christopher J. Rivoli 
George E. Rose, Jr. 
William V. Schuster 
J. Edward Smith 

C. Gordon Spencer 
Salvatore H. Spinelli 
Harold Sundsboe 
Michael Teichman 
Angelo J. Tiezz 
Tony F.. Tortorict 
Joseph J. Urbanczyk 
Ivan Vrbanich 
Thomas W. Ward 
James C. Washburn, Jr. 
Frank W. Williams 
Vernon H. Wisdom 
Mrs. Arlene L. Wright 


Received Certificate 
in Life Insurance 
Agency Management 


Elmer C. Barringer, C.L.U. 
James F. McFadden, C.L.U. 
William L. Olson, C.L.U. 
Charles A. Waters, C.L.U. 
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and promoted to secretary in May, 1957. 

Mr. Hatch is a former president of 
the Atlanta chapter of National Office 
Management Association. He is one of 
the leaders of the southern planning 
committee of the Life Office Manage- 
and has participated 


ment Association, 

in national programs of the Insurance 

Accounting and Statistical Association. 
A native of Sanford, N. C., Mr. Hatch 


collected a Phi Beta Kappa key and a 
Bchelor of Science degree at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina and then became 
an examiner for the North Carolina In- 
surance Department in 1936. After eight 
years with the Department he went with 
a firm of public accountants in his native 


Sanford and was just settling into this 
work when he went to Atlanta to join 
Life of Georgia. 


John Phelps 


John Phelps, vice president, Lincoln 
National Life, is director of the com- 
pany’s reinsurance staff and has been 
respons sible for operations in that area 
since 1954. He joined Lincoln National 
he became a member of 
Scope of 


in 1938 when 
the underwriting department. 





JOHN PHELPS 


his responsibility shifted nine years 
later when he transferred into the de- 
partment he now heads. His service in 
the reinsurance department included that 
of supervisor, assistant secretary, assist- 
ant are president, and second vice pres- 
ident, prior to his promotion to vice 
president February, 1957. 

At Univer f Michigan, from which 
he was gradu in 1934, Mr. Phelps 
majored in actuarial science and business 
administration, ind rned his Phi Beta 


Kappa key. 





In World War II was with the 
U. S. Air Force in China, attaining rank 
of captain. He is a Fellow of Society 
of Actuaries and also belongs to Fra- 
ternal Actuarial Association. His recrea- 
tion is golf. Mr. and Mrs. Phelps have 
four children: Patricia Gay, John 
Michael, Teresa Lynn and Nicholas 
Baker. 

Richard R. Shinn 

Richard R. Shinn, third vice presi- 
dent, Metropolitan Life, in Group in- 
surance, has important assignments per- 


taining to the broad aspects of the Met- 
ropolitan’ s relations with its Group pol- 
icyholder companies which include many 





Left to right, seated—George W. Lane, Jr., Charles L. Pate. Standing—Joseph B. 


Crimmins, Richard R. Shinn. 


leading corporations of the United States 
and Canada with some of the largest 
and most comprehensive employe bene- 
fit plans currently in operation. In this 
work he is associated with Charles A. 
Siegfried, second vice president. 

Mr. Shinn was born and reared in 
Lakewood, N. J., and was educated in 
the public schools there and at Rider 
College, Trenton, where he completed 
the four-year academic course in three 
years. 

He joined Metropolitan in 1939. For 
a number of years he held various posi- 
tions of increasing responsibility in the 
company’s Group insurance operation. 
He was made assistant to the Group 
sales manager in 1948, and assistant 
manager on the Group staff in 1950, and 
was placed in charge of the Group sales 
management unit in 1952. 

He was appointed an officer of the 
company with the title of assistant vice 
president in 1953, and advanced to third 
vice-president in January of this year. 
He qualified in 1949 for the CLU desig- 
nation. Mr. Shinn is married and re- 
sides in Riverside, Conn. 


Joseph B. Crimmins 

Joseph B. Crimmins, associate actuary, 
Metropolitan Life, has assignments relat- 
ing to supervision of actuarial aspects of 
Group annuity and Group permanent in- 
surance coverages. These include pre- 
mium rates, dividends, financial exper- 
ience, valuations and underwriting. 

In this work he is associated with 
Actuary Herbert J. Stark, and, under 
the over-all direction of R. A. Hohaus, 
vice president and chief actuary in 
charge of the Metropolitan’s Group actu- 
arial activities. 

Born in New York City, Mr. Crimmins 
spent his boyhood near Blarney County 
Cork, Ireland, and was educated in the 
Irish national schools. 

Mr. Crimmins returned to the United 
States when he was 17, and at once took 
a position with Metropolitan in the actu- 


He became by examination 
Actuaries in 1935. 
Casualty 


arial division. 
a Fellow of Society of 
He also is an Associate of 
Actuarial Society. 

Following promotion through various 
positions, he was made a member of 
Metropolitan’s administrative personnel 
in 1946, was appointed an assistant actu- 
ary in 1947, and advanced to associate 
actuary in 1953. Mr. Crimmins is mar- 
ried and resides in New York City. 


Charles L. Pate 

Charles L. Pate is in 
Life’s field management 
executive assistant with 


Metropolitan 
division as an 
important re- 


sponsibilities in the field training oper- 
ation where he is associated with 
Second Vice President Karl H. Kreder. 


Prior to his present assignment, Mr. 
Pate was manager of the Metropolitan’s 
Crawford district office in Chicago. 

Born in Attica, Ind., he is a graduate 
of University of Indiana and Purdue 
University. 

Mr. Pate started with Metropolitan 
in 1936 as an agent in the Bloomington, 
Ill., district. In 1942 he went in the 
Marines for four years. He was a 
captain and participated in landings in 
Marshalls and Marianas. 

Returning to the Metropolitan in 
1946, he was promoted to assistant man- 
ager in Aurora, IIl., in 1948, and was 
brought in to field training division in 
the home office in 1949, serving in turn 
as field training instructor, field train- 
ing supervisor and divisional supervisor 


of field training for the Midwestern 
territory. He was appointed a manager 
in the Irving Park (Chicago) district 


in 1953, and placed in charge of the 
Crawford district two years later. 

Mr. Pate is married and resides in 
Greenwich, Conn. 


George W. Lane, Jr. 
George W. 
president of 


Lane, Jr., assistant vice 
Metropolitan Life, is re- 


sponsible for the administering of com- 
mercial’ Group accident and sickness 
claims, an assignment of steadily in- 
creasing importance in scale with the 
phenomenal growth of the company’s 
Group accident and sickness coverage. 
He has been associated with Metro- 
politan 33 years, and during all but the 
first two_years his work has been re- 
lated to Group insurance claims in some 
way. Since 1939 he has held various 
supervisory responsibilities in handling 
these claims. 

Mr. Lane was made manager of the 
commercial Group accident and sickness 
claim operation in 1953, became a mem- 
ber of the company’s administrative per- 
sonnel in 1955, and was appointed assist- 
ant vice president in 1957, 

Mr. Lane is currently president of 
International Claim Association. He has 
also been active in the Health Insurance 
Council, serving on uniform forms com- 
mittee and group accident and health 
sub-committee of hospital relations com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Lane served in World War II for 
four years in Army Air Force, assigned 
to officer flying safety in an administra- 
tive capacity. He became a lieutenant- 
colonel, and is presently in Air Force 
Reserve. Mr. and Mrs. Lane live in New 
York City. He is an ardent philatelist. 


Charles T. Houston 


Charles T. Houston, assistant manager, 
Insurance Department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, is a 
native of McNairy County, Tenn. He 


was educated in the Selmer High School 
Military 


and at Columbia Academy, 





Harris & Ewing 
CHARLES T. HOUSTON 
He studied law and was 
Tennessee bar in 1938. 


Columbia, Tenn. 
admitted to the 


After practicing law for two years, he 
joined the staff of Tennessee Depart- 
ment of Insurance and Banking as an 


investigator. In 1941 he became Deputy 
Commissioner and assistant legal coun- 
sel to the Insurance Division; he served 
as Department counsel from 1946-51. He 
prepared and _ published a_ brief on 
“Arson Law in Tennessee,” for use by 
investigators, prosecutors and others. 

In 1945 and 1946, Mr. Houston served 
as a legal advisor on the staff of a 
military government unit in Japan. He 
went with the U. S. Chamber in 1951. 

Mr. Houston is a member of the Bar 
Association of Tennessee and American 
3ar Association. 


J. Richard Ward 


Agency vice president, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Mr. Ward is a native of New 
Mexico and attended the University of 
New Mexico before commencing his bus- 
iness career as a field representative of 
Union Central Life 25 years ago. He 
joined his present company in 1934 with 
the Pueblo, Colo., general agency; was 
made district agent at Grand Junction 
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Family Counselor... 


The Life Underwriter helps in the 
making of plans for the welfare and 
security of the family. 

Fidelity is proud of its life under- 
writers and family counselors and of 


the great job they are doing in the field. 





The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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J. RICHARD WARD 


in that state, four years later, and in 
1940 was appointed general agent in that 
city. 2 

In 1942 Mr. Ward was brought into 
the home office as field supervisor. In 
that capacity, with exception of a mili- 
tary leave of ‘absence during World W ar 
II he worked throughout the company’s 
territory until February, 1946, when he 
was named agency supervisor of the 
Portland agency. On February 1, 1947, 
he was appointed general agent. Under 
his direction the Portland agency ad- 
vanced from eleventh ranking in 1947 
to seventh in 1951 among all agencies 
of the company. 

On February 1, 1952, Mr. 
called back to the home office to be 
superintendent of agencies. In July, 1957, 
he was placed in charge of the new 
agency supervision and development di- 
vision, and on August 1 was named 
agency vice president. 

He married Bertha Hil 
Tune, 1934. 


Ward was 


Walker in 


Carter M. Sutherlin 


Carter M. Sutherlin, director of cost 
administration, California-Western States 
Life, was born and raised in the Kansas 


City area and his career in_ life 
insurance began when he joined Metro- 
politan Life, where he remained five 
years in various branch office capacities, 
the last three of which were as cashier 
and office manager. 

From 1929 until 1933 Mr. Sutherlin 


was associated with 
sion of General M 


he then joined the 


the Chevrolet Divi- 
tors in Kansas City; 
National Fidelity Life 


Co. of Kansas City and during his 13 
years with that firm was advanced 
through the ranks to secretary and 


director. 

In 1946 Mr. Sutherlin joined Cal.- 
Western to head up the firm’s invest- 
ment accounting operation. Two years 
later he was advanced to Coordinator, 
setting up and directing the activities 


of the newly created Coordination de- 
partment. He was also named assistant 
secretary. Last September he was ad- 


vanced to director of cost administration. 

Active in LOMA affairs, Mr. Sutherlin 
has represented Cal.-Western on the 
Association’s Western Planning Com- 
mittee since its formation. He also plays 
an active role in the Insurance Account- 
ing and Statistical Association. 








Helen V. Gray 

Helen V. Gray, 
Life Office Management 
joined the staff in 1937 as secretary to 
managing director Frank L. 
In 1946 she was assigned ad- 


assistant secretary, 


Association, 


the then 
Rowland. 


HELEN V. GRAY 


ministrative responsibilities and made 
an officer with the title of office super- 
visor. 

In 1953 Miss Gray was named assistant 
secretary and worked closely with the 
then secretary-treasurer L. Ray Wood- 
ard. Upon Mr. Rowland’s retirement 
and Mr. Woodard’s appointment as man- 
aging director, Miss Gray continued 
working closely with Mr. Woodard. She 
is now the assistant of Ray A. Mac- 
Donald, the new managing director. 

Prior to joining the LOMA she was 
associated with the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association. She is a native New 
Yorker, a graduate of Richmond Hill 
High School and pursued advanced work 
at Columbia University. 

Miss Gray still lives in Richmond Hill, 
N. Y. and is a member and trustee of 
the Richmond Hill Baptist Church. 


CARTER M. SUTHERLIN 








Vincent T. Shanley 


Shanley, controller, Man- 
started with that company 
Before long 
into the 
took ac- 


Vincent T. 
hattan Life, 
31 years ago as mail boy. 
he moved from mail delivery 


accounting department and 





Impact 
VINCENT T. SHANLEY 


counting courses at 
New York. 

With the exception of time out for 
military service in World War II, Mr. 
Shanley has been with Manhattan Life 
ever since he carried mail. Starting in 
1942, he served with the 7th Air Force 
W eather Squadron in the Central Pa- 
cific for three years. Returning to 
Manhattan Life after the war, he be- 
came field auditor. Then for three years, 
1953-56, he was assistant to the secre- 
tary. In February, 1956 he was appointed 
assistant to the controller and _ nine 
months later he was named controller. 

With the acquisition by the Manhat- 
tan Life of Expressmen’s Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., at the end of 1956, the 
Manhattan Life’s accounting operations 
became the largest in company history. 
Mr. Shanley is responsible for the ac- 
counting procedures for what is now a 
billion-in-force company. 

He lives with his wife and three chil- 
dren in Garden City, Long Island. His 
hobby is gardening. 


City College of 


John Hawkinson 


Vice president and treasurer and a 
director of Central Life Assurance Co., 
Des Moines, Mr. Hawkinson is a native 
of Iowa and a graduate of University of 
lowa, class of ’36. Following his gradua- 
tion he became associated with Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., in its institutional 
and corporate buying department. 

In World War II Mr. Hawkinson 
served in European theatre as lieutenant 
colonel staff intelligence officer for the 
U. S. Joint Chief of Staff. 

In 1946 Mr. Hawkinson returned to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc. as manager 
of its industrial bond department. In 
1949 he joined Central Life as assistant 
treasurer; was made financial vice pres- 
ident in 1950, and in 1954 became a di- 
rector. In 1955 he was elected vice 
president and treasurer. 





JOHN HAWKINSON 


Mr. Hawkinson has served as a finan- 
cial consultant to a number of corpora- 
tions. He has also been a director of 
several industrial corporations. He is a 
member of the LIAA-ALC Joint Com- 
mittee on Valuation of Assets, of Des 
Moines Chamber of Commerce, and is 
a director of Iowa Children’s Home So- 
ciety, an officer of United Campaign 
Fund and member of Des Moines and 
Wakonda Clubs. 


Dr. Clifton L. Reeder 


Dr. Reeder, born on a farm in Texas 
City, Ill., entered the military service as 
soon as he finished his interneship at 
Chicago’s Grant Hospital, following 
graduation from Illinois School of Medi- 
cine. He came out a lieutenant colonel 
and saw service as a regimental surgeon 
in the European and Asiatic Theatres. 





DR. CLIFTON L. 


REEDER 


He went into the insurance medical 


field without having been in private 
practice. He joined the Continental in 
March, 1927, as assistant medical di- 


rector having been hand-picked as un- 
derstudy by the late Harry Dingman, 
vice president. The Continental Assur- 
ance has done considerable pioneering 
in the insurance medical field. 

Early in his career at Continental As- 
surance he became intrigued by the 
challenge of heart statistics and began 
to gather specialized knowledge. He 
studied under eminent heart specialists 
in such centers as University of Michi- 
gan, University of Minnesota, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital, Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in New York and Michael 
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They like the extra dollars that selling 
State Mutual contracts puts in their pockets. 


They like State Mutual merchandise... its 
wide variety, liberal provisions... 
its flexibility to meet any and all needs. 


They like State Mutual people... the friendly, 
fast, competent, on-the-spot service they get 
from nearby State Mutual agencies. 


They like the convenience of a 
“one-stop” insurance source that handles 
all lines — Ordinary, Group 

and Non-Can 8 & A. 


They like the personal attention 

they get from State Mutual technicians, 
be the case small and routine or 

large and complicated. 


Give us a chance to prove 
these statements. 





Phone, write or come in to 
your nearest State Mutual office and 
be a broker who does better. 





STATE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Home Office: Worcester, Massachusetts 
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We Have W 


Reese in Chicago. One of his ambitions 
was realized when a medical center 
was established at the home office, com- 
pletely equipped with a clinical X-ray 
and numerous laboratory facilities, to- 
gether with a highly trained technical 
staff for effective operation. 

Dr. Reeder was elected vice president 
and medical director in April, 1956. He 
has two children, both in grade school, 
Susie and Jim. 


Glen Thompson 


Glen Thompson, comptroller since 1948 
of Woodmen Accident and Life Co., 
Lincoln, Neb., was born in York, Neb., 
where the company was founded. He 
was graduated from University of Ne- 
braska in 1924 with a Bachelor of Sci- 
ence degree in Business Administration, 





GLEN THOMPSON 


In 1936 Mr. Thompson was employed 
as a premium accounting clerk with 
Woodmen Accident and Life, becoming 
chief accident and health underwriter in 
1939. Shortly after beginning of World 
War II he was assigned to an adminis- 
trative position working with policy de- 
velopment, accounting, personnel and 
numerous other activities. In 1948 he was 
promoted to his present position. 

Mr. Thompson has served on _ the 
hospital insurance committee of Acci- 
dent and Health Conference and is ac- 
tive locally as a member of the National 
Office Management Association. In addi- 
tion, he repres nts = company as a 
member of Life O Management As- 
sociation. 

In 1956-57 he served as chairman of 
the Lincoln Cancer Drive and has par- 
ticipated in committee tivities with 
Lincoln Community Chest 


Robert B. Howe 


When Mutual Benefit Life moved into 
its new home office building, the com- 
pany executive largely responsible for 
the smoothness of the operation was 
Robert B. Howe, secretary. Serving with 
Milford A. Vieser, financial vice pres- 
ident, Mr. Howe has been in close asso- 
ciation with the building plans and their 
*xecution for more than three years. 

Mr. Howe joined Mutual Benefit in 




















ROBERT B. HOWE 


1931 in the farm investment division, 
rising to second vice president in 1950. 
In 1954 he was elected treasurer and two 
years later secretary of the company. 

A native of Cortland, New York, he 
was graduated from Amherst College 
with Phi Beta Kappa honors. He was 
a member of Verona, N. J. Board of 
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Education from 1947 to 1951 and its 
president from 1949 to 1951. He served 
a three-year term as councilman and was 
chairman of the finance committee from 
1952 to 1954. Also, he was on Essex 
County Board of Chosen Freeholders. 
Mr. Howe has also been a member of 
several life insurance institutional com- 
mittees during the past several years. 


Paul T. Rotter 


Paul T. Rotter, mathematician of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life, was assigned by Harry 
W. Jones, vice president, the job of 
directing the development of the com- 
pany’s new streamlined policy form and 
coverages. Designed in booklet form the 
new version contained numerous new 
features. 

A native of Kansas, Mr. Rotter joined 
Mutual Benefit in 1946 after having been 
with The Prudential home office. <A 
graduate in 1937 of Harvard University, 
summa cum laude, he is a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. Since graduation he 
has been active in the Harvard Club of 
New Jersey, serving as a member of 
executive committee, chairman of the 
schools and scholarship committee, and 
president. 

Mr. Rotter’s other activities include 
being a trustee of United Campaign, 
Madison, N. J., and vice president of his 
local Parent-Teachers Association. He is 
a Fellow of the Society of Actuaries and 
a member of the Actuaries Club of New 
York. 


150 -Year Old Holland Life, Now in 


Canada, Wouldn’ 


Holland Life Insurance Society of 
Amsterdam, which entered Canada No- 
vember 15, 1954, is 150 years old. On 
November 15, 1957, it had $14 million 
in force in Canada. It is the first life 
insurance company writing direct busi- 
ness on the public which has come to 
Canada from a non-English speaking 
country. Making Toronto its head office, 
Holland Life has branch offices in 
Hamilton, Montreal and Vancouver. In- 
itially, it found its main market to be 
former residents of The Netherlands, 
but its writings among other groups of 
Canada’s population is showing steady 
progress. 

Jan C. Tupker Manager 

Manager for Canada is Jan C. Tupker 
who is a law graduate of University of 
Leiden, Holland, where he got a LL.D. 
degree. Mr. Tupker joined Holland Life 
in 1936 as a branch manager in Rotter- 
dam and four years later was made 
head of the main branch in Amsterdam. 
He became superintendent of agencies in 
1945 and assistant managing director in 
1953. When the company commenced 
operations in Canada during 1954 he was 
placed in charge. The coming to Canada 
of the Tupker family was an immigra- 
tion in itself as he brought with him 
his wife and their six children. 

When Holland Life was established in 
Amsterdam in 1807 it was during the 
French occupation of Holland. The 
company has ipa been run with 
spirit and energy 


Refused to Cover Napoleon 


In the early days one of the corre- 


tWrite Napoleon 





JAN C. TUPKER 


spondents in Germany asked whether 
Holland Life was prepared to consider 
an application on the life of the Em- 
eg Napoleon. The manager of Hol- 
land Life replied: “Insurance on the 
lives of crowned heads I always regard 
with misgiving. The Emperor at the 
head of the Army, sharing everything 
with the lowest private, makes me shrink 
from this insurance, with all the addi- 
tional hazards, so that at least for the 
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moment I prefer not to accept this 
case.” 

Thus, Napoleon was diplomatically 
turned down for the good of the other 
policyholders. 


Learned Lessons the Hard Way 


In discussing the early history of the 
company Mr. Tupker said it learned 
many lessons the hard way. 

“T have in mind, for example, the 
necessity we had of looking very care- 
fully at the development of mortality 
rates because of the ever increasing life 
expectancy combined with the strong 
growth of the Group old age pension 
plans,” he said. “Over a period of 100 
years the increase was at least one- 
third for a very wide range of ages. | 
am referring now to the experience in 
Holland. For ages under 25 it was even 
more impressive. Any underestimate of 
future mortality trends may remain un- 
detected for a number of years. Once 
it starts to show itself, however, it may 
mean a serious burden on the company’s 
surplus. A large scale introduction of 
Group pension schemes has materially 
influenced the situation of life insurance 
companies in the Netherlands. Time and 
time again, new mortality tables have 
been introduced as a valuation basis and 

each innovation results in still higher 
premium reserves to take care of more 
and longer living annuitants. 


Why Canada Was Entered 
“After the end of World War II, 


when the sphere of influence of the 
Netherlands became considerably smal- 
ler by the loss of the Dutch East Indies, 
it was considered desirable for the Hol- 
land Life to start writing life insurance 
elsewhere. 

“That Canada caught the attention, is 
not surprising. A large young country 
with enormous industrial opportunities, 
with a very extensive agricultural area, 
with a rapidly growing population and 
abounding in natural resources, formed 
a potentially important market. 

“Moreover, the war had brought Can- 
ada and Holland closer together. No 
member of the then living generation in 
Holland will forget the fifth of May, 
1945, when Canadian troops liberated our 
native land. The hospitality shown our 
Queen—then Princess Juliana—and_ her 
family in Ottawa during the war years 
is also a thing, not lightly to be for- 
gotten in Holland. Another thing is 
the similarity of the way of living in 
Canada and in Holland. Apart from the 
language barrier there is not too much 
difference between a Canadian and a 
Dutchman. 

“Finally I should mention that we 
have been received most graciously by 
Canadian authorities and government 
bodies, as well as by the Canadian life 
insurance industry, which has given 
splendid cooperation.” 
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T. all our friends in the United 
States and Canada, we of the 
Metropolitan Life extend our warmest 
wishes for a Merry Christmas...and the 
happiest of New Years in 1958-{--f- In the 
true spirit of Christmas, our thoughts 
turn to the gifts with which Divine 
Providence has enriched our lives. We 
have much for which to be thankful 
...Wwarm and enduring ties with fam- 
ilies and friends, peace in our two 
nations and that great blessing which 
more and more of us are enjoying 
throughout life... good health -- -f 
May you and your family have, in 
abundant measure, health, happiness, 
peace of mind during this Holy Season 


and in all the years ahead. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 
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Cities Keeping New Home Office 
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Mutual Benefit Life, Pru in Boston and Newark, Met and Equitable in New York, State Mutual, Southland Not Building in 
Suburbs, Connecticut General an Exception; Winnipeg and Los Angeles Building Developments 


Although Connecticut General Life has built its new home office in a suburb 
five miles from Hartford, where its main office was located since the company had 


there is, apparently, 


its origin, 


cities. 


no trend for life insurance companies to leave the 


Mutual Benefit Life has moved to downtown Newark after its head office was 


located several miles away from that business center. 


Metropolitan Life is rebuilding its 
where it has been located so long. 
Equitable Society is building a new 


Music Hall. 


above Radio City 


famous One Madison 


home office on 


Avenue home office, 


Avenue of Americas, just 


Prudential has torn down two portions of its original stone home office buildings 
in downtown Newark and on the same site is erecting two large buildings one of 


which will be the company’s corporate 


othice 


building. Prudential is also in the 


planning stage of its $100 million dollar Center in Boston which will be in immedi- 


Why Mutual Benefit Life 
Stayed In Newark 


By Mirrorp A. VIESER 
Financial Vice President, Mutual Benefit Life 


More than 600 of New Jersey’s civic, 
government and business leaders gath- 
ered in Newark on November 7 to in- 
spect the new 20-story home office build- 
ing of Mutual Benefit Life. This $12- 
million structure represents a substantial 
part of what the New York Times has 
described as a “$20,000,000 bet against 
the mob.” 

The company’s $20,000,000 building 
program at first included the home office 
building in the Washington Park area 
of Newark, a three-level, thousand-car 
garage and two six-story office buildings. 
On October 9, 1957, the day the new 
home office was dedicated, the company 
announced the acquisition of two addi- 
tional sites in the Washington Park area 
upon which would be erected two more 
office buildings. 

The Decision To Move “Downtown” 


Apart from the great effect the com- 
pany’s decision—first, to remain in New- 
ark, and later, to embark on a Mutual 
Jenefit Center—had upon the City of 
Newark, the decision repre sented a move 
counter to the trend of business toward 
suburban locations. The decision to 
move “downtown” was made after two 
years of careful analysis of the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of city versus 
suburban sites. 

The 112-year-old Mutual Benefit Life 
pioneered in suburban relocation 30 
years ago when it moved from the center 
of Newark to what was at that time a 
location on the outskirts of the city. 
Jeing located in what was once a 
wealthy residential section, the company 


found that it had to provide a great 
many services employes. We were 
wrong in thinking that we could move 
an entire business district with us. 
After long and careful study the 
company’s board of directors, under the 


leadership of W. Paul Stillman, decided 
to build its new home office in the 
business center of Newark. 

Why Central Location Was Adopted 

The reasons for this decisior were: 

“The City of Newark with its major 
airport, five railroads, network of mod- 
ern highways, and coordinated bus serv- 
ices, provides the company a central 
location for the daily flow of visitors 
who have business problems to discuss 
—the sale of life insurance, investment, 
and other matters of vital importé ance to 
the best interests of the company’s more 
than 435,000 policyholders. 

“Of no less importance was the con- 


cern for the comfort and convenience of 
the men and women now employed in 
the home office. Any relocation would, 
of necessity, complicate and add to the 
time and cost of their transportation, re- 
sulting in the ultimate loss of many 
valuable and experienced people. 

“Investigations disclosed that the ex- 
perience of certain companies which 
have moved trom urban areas bore out 
the Board’s judgment. 


“Another problem confronting com- 


panies which have moved from urban 
locations is the difficulty of recruiting 
sufficient new personnel. This was a 


matter of serious concern to the board, 
since the Mutual Benefit Life is de- 
pendent on the graduating 
the high schools in the Newark area for 
a very large proportion of personnel. 
Considering the company’s continuing 
growth, the board was reluctant to jeop- 
ardize this stable and proven labor mar- 
ket. 

“The possibility of tax savings in smal- 
ler communities was thoroughly studied. 
Independent analyses were made of the 
financial structures of municipalities in 
the area under consideration. The re- 
ports indicate that such savings are 
likely to be temporary at best, inas- 
much as smaller communities sooner or 
later face increasing taxes to meet the 
expanding needs of police, fire, civic 
and school facilities. 


Wanted Close Association With Large 
City Business and Industry 


classes of 


“In further evaluating the advantages 
of the Newark versus a suburban loca- 
tion, investigations disclose the removal 
to a small community can tend to iso- 
late management executives. The board 
felt that the company could ill-afford to 
risk the loss of its close associations 
with business and industrial groups and 
civic and welfare agencies, so essential 
to an understanding of business condi- 
tions and social problems in the complex 
and competitive life insurance field. 

“In addition, the recent chauge in the 
form of the Newark city government fos- 
ters the kind of good economic climate 
attractive to business interests. The di- 
rectors are impressed with the sound 
and constructive approach of the present 
administration toward many of the prob- 
lems of our city government, as well as 
those which are plaguing business in 
other large cities. This augurs well for 
the future of Newark and the Mutual 
Benefit.” 

The company’s decision to remain in 





ate neighborhood of the public library, Sheraton Plaza Hotel and Back Bay station 


of New Haven Railroad. 


Southland Life is starting building a tremendous fully integrated Southern 
Center in downtown Dallas covering 1,500,000 square feet and consisting of a 42 
story tower building in which will be its home office operations, a 28 story Sheraton 


Hotel and 


“a complete shopping and retail center.” 


State Mutual’s new $10 million home office, recently opened, is two miles from 


Worcester’s business center 


In Winnipeg three companies will have new 


business location. 


and located in a park environ. 


home office buildings all in a 


And a large number of new insurance structures are or will be constructed 


along Wilshire 


sig was greeted by Newark Mayor 
-eo P. Carlin as having given the city a 
a oe “shot in the arm.” The 
city’s downward spiral, worsened by 
business’ move toward the suburbs, 
showed the first sign of being slowed 
in 1953 when the city threw out the 36- 
year-old commission form of government 
in favor of a mayor, business adminis- 
trator and council. The new mayor, Leo 
P. Carlin, appointed committee of 18 
business and labor leaders to work with 
him. Encouraged by the change in the 
form of city government and the open 


Prudential’s 


3oulevard and adjoining streets, all in the city limits of Los Angeles. 


door policy at City Hall, business be- 
gan to take a longer look at Newark. 
The longer look resulted in a rejuvena- 
tion spearheaded by Mutual Benefit’s 
four-building center (with two more of- 
fice buildings to be added). In addition, 
Newark today boasts one of the most 
modern YM-YWCA’s in the nation—a 
$344 million structure, a $20 million Pru- 
dential Insurance Co. Center, a new 
$13 million Martland Medical Center, a 
$9.3 million Port Authority program and 
a proposed $1% million Rutgers Uni- 
versity Law Center. 


$20 Million 


Rebuilding Program In Newark 


By S. Westcotr Too.e 
Vice President, The Prudential Insurance Co. 


In the early months of 1890 work 


started on what was hailed as the most 
ambitious and most. beautiful office 
building ever planned for Newark, N. J. 
The brain-child of George Post, out- 
standing architect of the era, it was to 
be a ten-story limestone structure em- 
bracing design features of noted French 
chateaux. 


Architects’ Concept of New Prudential 
Home Office Building in Newark 


Mr. Post had been commissioned to do 
the job by an organization which, only 
15 years earlier, had been known as 
at peculiar little company doing a novel 
kind of insurance business.” It was The 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America 
and the building that was being erected 
at the corner of Broad and Bank streets 
was to be the first home office it had 
ever owned. 

For the first decade and a half of its 
life, the Prudential conservatively had 
occupied rented headquarters. First, a 
tiny basement office in Newark, then a 
floor or two in a Market Street ‘building 
and finally the four-story Jube Building 
on Broad Street. With the passage of 
years the company’s strength and stabil- 
ity grew steadily. Operations expanded, 
becoming nationwide. It was tc symbolize 
this growth that Post designed the Pru- 
dential Building which was to require 
5 million bricks, 12 miles of beams, 
girders and posts, and to feature hand- 
carved gargoyles and copper-roofed tur- 
rets. In December, 1892, Prudential 
moved into its new home. 


To Build Tower First 


Just 64 years later (July, 1956) Carrol 
M. Shanks, president of the company, 
grasped a crow-bar and loosened one of 
the stones in the building’s facade. De- 
molition, to make way for a larger, more 
modern home office, was under way. 

Over the span of years from 1890 to 
1956 Prudential’s home office grew from 
that single building to a complex of 
seven buildings. Similarly, the $20,000,- 
000 re-building program which is now 
under way will be carried out progres- 
sively. 

The focal point of the project will be 
a 24-story tower building located on 
Broad Street between Bank and Acad- 
emy Streets. The tower, with wings on 
both the north and south will take 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Met. Rebuilding One Madison Avenue 


The second stage in the demolition 
and construction program at the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co.’s historic One 
Madison Avenue building will be started 
shortly after the first of the year. 

For many years the building occupied 
Madison and 


the city block bounded by 

Fourth Avenues and Twenty-Third and 
Twenty-Fourth Streets. The program 
under way, when completed, will have 


replaced everything upon the block ex- 
cept the famous 700-foot Metropolitan 


Tower with a modern 12-story building. 
The Tower, once the tallest building in 
the world and still eighth in New York 


City and ninth in the country, is to 
remain. 

The section of the building still to be 
demolished and replaced includes the 
original structure at the Madison Ave- 
nue and Twenty-Third Street corner 
which, at the time of its completion in 
1893, comprised the Metropolitan’s entire 


home office. It was the first office build- 


ing on Madison Square, which up to that 
time had been a quiet area of private 
esses facing the celebrated Fifth Ave 
nue Hotel across the park. Many ob- 
servers then thought Madison Square 


much too far uptown for a_ business 


building. 
Old Board Room To Be Intact 


In the section to be demolished is the 
Metropolitan’s classic board room, with 
its prized ornamentation of the period 
in which the building was designed. It 
is planned to preserve the board room 


intact and to re-erect it in the new 
building. 

The first section of the new building 
is irregular in shape, extending on 
the Twenty-fourth Street side from 
Fourth Avenue to the Tower and on 
Twenty-Third Street for a shorter front- 
age. Construction of this first section 
has been completed, and personnel from 
the remaining portion of the block, ex- 
cept that occupied by the Tower, is 
being moved into the new quarters. 

Completion of the program, estimated 
to take about two and a half more years, 
will result in a rather low, massive build- 
ing designed to blend into and comple- 
ment the soaring lines of the Tower, 
and at the same time to harmonize with 
the company’s huge North building on 
the Twenty-Fourth and Twenty-Fifth 
Street block. 

The new building, when completed, will 
depend on mass and line, rather than 
exterior ornamentation, for its architec- 
tural effect. Preliminary studies were 
prepared by Leonard Schultz and Asso- 
ciates. Since Mr. Schultz’s death in 
1951, the architectural work has been 
carried on by, first, the successor firm 
of Lloyd Morgan and Eugene Meroni, 
and now, following the death of Mr. 
Meroni, by the further successor firm 
of Lloyd Morgan. 

The new structure, when completed, 
will contain somewhat more than _1,00,- 
000 square feet of air-conditioned space, 
designed to provide the most convenient, 
healthful, and efficient working condi- 
tions for employes. 








The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co.’s home office buildings on Madison Square 
as they will appear when the current demolition and construction program has 
been completed. 


Winnipeg Companies Following 


Trend For New Home Offices 


By W. A. NEVILLE 
Assistant Secretary, Great-West Life 





atte 


Architect’s plan of new Great-West Life Building. 


The three pricipal life insurance com- 
in Winnipeg, 
build- 


panies with home offices 


Manitoba, Canada, are in a “new 
ing” mood. Sovereign has just moved 
into its new building. Great-West’s 
future head office is a rising frame work 
of steel. Monarch has chosen its site. 
And all are within a few blocks of each 
other in Centra] Winnipeg 

The so-called Broadway-Osborne area, 
chosen by all the companies, was pre- 
viously dominated only by the magui 
ficent structure of the Manitoba Legis- 
lative Building. However, it is fast 
becoming the city’s institutional and 
governmental heart. Within a T-shaped 
area, seven blocks long and two blocks 
wide, (with tree-lined Broadway Avenue 
the long side, and Osborne Street, a 
busy north-south artery, the “cross”) 
there will soon be, in addition to the 
three life insurance buildings, a new 
city hall, new government buildings, 
several banks, and the head offices of 
another financial organization. Inter- 
spersed with two churches and a scat- 
tering of modern apartment buildings, 
the area is fast taking on new import- 
ance and beauty. Its future is bright. 


Great West’s 8-acre Site 


A choice eight-acre site directly op- 


posite to the Legislative Building sets 
off the new Great-West building to 
great advantage. It will stretch for 
450 feet along Osborne, set fifty feet 
back from the street, and rise to a 
height of five stories. 

The central wing will extend back 
200 feet, forming a T-shape when 
viewed from the air. The associated 


architects of the project, Marani & 
Morris of Toronto and Moody & Moore 
of Winnipeg, have created a contem- 
porary design that will be a model of 
efficiency and beauty. The clean lines 
of the building will be faced with 
Tyndall stone—a native Manitoba lime- 
stone—and granite from nearby Min- 


nesota, and accented by extensive use 
of glass. 
When first plans were announced, 


they attracted nation-wide attention in 
the public and trade press. The fact 
that the building was custom-designed 
for a life insurance operation and yet 
made ingenious use of the grounds and 
location brought praise from many 
quarters. Featuring a central core of 


utilities and service facilities, including 
escalators, the large work area extends 


in three wings from the center. Total 
usable space will be 219,000 square 
feet. 

When the construction plans were 


announced in June, 1956, D. Kilgour, 
general manager, declared that “the 
unusual advantages of the eight-acre 
site will permit the construction of one 
of the most efficient buildings of its 
type on the continent and_ provides 
amply for future expansion.” 

On March 26, 1957, the first sod for 
the new building was turned by H. W. 
Manning, a director of Great-West and 
its managing director from 1943-55. Steel 
work is now almost complete and plans 
are to continue building at the fastest 
possible pace throughout the severe 
Manitoba winter. General contractors 
are G. A. Baert Construction Co. Ltd., 
a firm with an outstanding record in 
building hospitals and similar large in- 
stitutional structures. 


Soverign In New Building 

Meanwhile, just a few blocks away, 
Sovereign Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
has already settled into the bright, 
modern and attractive surrondings of 
their new building on Broadway at 
Smith Street. At present they are oc- 
cupying three of the new building’s five 
floors. H. M. Meiklejohn, the company’s 
managing director, proudly escorted this 
writer around recently. It was an im- 
pressive tour and demonstrated the 
great “lift” people get from moving 
into a new “work home.” The building, 
both inside and out, reflects a dignity 
and charm that is both functional and 
distinctive. 


Monarch Life Acquires Property 


The third of the Winnipeg trio, the 
Monarch, has acquired property two 
blocks west of the Sovereign building. 
This property, according to Darell Laird, 
Monarch’s' general manager, will be 
suitable for development as head office 
site in the future. 

So, Winnipeg’s life companies are on 
the move—before long all will be neigh- 
bors in a new “heart” of Winnipeg, 
contributing to the progress and growth 
of their home city as they serve their 
policyholders throughout all Canada, 
and, in the case of the Great-West, 
the United States. 
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PEHEREHECT PROSPECTS for AXTNA LIFEH’S 
LEVEL PREMIUM SPLIT-DOLLAR PLAN 


They are Terry Barnhart . . . president of a thriving corporation. . . 
and his key employees. Each has problems with a common solution. 


Barnhart's problem: to keep his ambitious key people by 
compensating them adequately without undue strain on the business. 


His key employees’ problem: to carry an adequate personal 
life insurance program in the face of high living costs and heavy taxes. 





Aetna Life's Level Premium Split-Dollar Plan helps to solve both 
of these problems at surprisingly low cost by taking advantage of a 
favorable ruling under the 1954 Internal Revenue Code. 




















You, Mr. General Insurance Man, undoubtedly know of businesses 
with situations like this. Check your files . . . and then call 
your nearest Aétna Life General Agency. They are ready to 
demonstrate how this AAtna Life plan can help your clients. You 
benefit, too — from this EXTRA SERVICE — through 
large life insurance sales. 


SERVICE TO GENERAL INSURANCE MEN 


Attna Life’s Level Premium Split-Dollar Plan 

was originally announced and described in our 
publication “Compass”. This monthly bulletin points out 
unusual opportunities like this for building commissions 
and for cementing client relationships. To 

receive your copy regularly write: “Compass,” 

Atna Life Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Conn. 


FETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





Affiliates: A€tna Casualty and Surety Company 


Standard Fire Insurance Company 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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New Building Seven Months Later 


By Ropert K. METCALF 
Vice President, Connecticut General Life 


Our new home office building was de- 


signed with specific attention on creat- 
ing an effective and pleasing work en- 
vironment. Insofar as it can be measured 
this basic objective seems well on the 
way toward succ 

The over-all efficiency of any well- 
run business is but the sum of all of 
the employes’ individual skills. By creat- 
ing an environment for efficient work 
—equipped with facilities for all em- 
ploye needs—it becomes possible to util- 
ize more fully the contribution toward 
efficient operation which each employe 


ess. 


makes. 
Some Advantages of a Horizontal 
Building 
Our people are reflecting in their 
work and in their attitude the advan- 
tages of a well-coordinated building 
that provides not only the latest in 


office amenities but attractive places for 


them to eat, relax and play. 

Our suburban site made it possible 
for us to have a _ horizontal building 
which careful planning had _ indicated 


would fill the requirements of our work 
flow. Careful studies beforehand showed 
that to a great extent our processes and 
operations resembled those of a light 
manufacturer except in our case we 


as- 


sembled pieces of paper instead of parts. 

Organization on a_ horizontal basis, 
therefore, was expected to improve our 
efficiency. And it has. Department heads 
report signific ant improv ement in the 
work flow, both in the speed with which 
paper work moves within the department 
and on an inter-departmental basis. 

Moving out of downtown meant that 
we had to incorporate in our basic plan- 
ning adequate facilities for parking. But 
for those who do not drive or ride on a 

car pool basis, we provide chartered bus 
service. This service has worked out 
satisfactorily, but it is quite possible 
that we will be able to reduce substan- 
tially the number of buses as more peo- 
ple work out their individual commuting 
arrangements. 

Employe Situation 

We have been particularly pleased that 
the building appears to have significant 
value in recruiting. For example, the 
number of unfilled requisitions for em- 
ployes is down to less than one-half 
what it was in a comparable period prior 
to our move. 

Two things have helped us: we lost far 
fewer employes than we expected to lose 
because of our move, and we have found 
that the caliber of applicant since we 





Prudential Home Office 


(Continued from Page 20) 


Across Bank 


block 
south 


in the entire front. 
Street to the 


second building to house 


there will be a 


the one office 


of the Fidelity Union Trust Co., New 
Jersey’s largest bank. Later, a seven- 
story addition to the bank building will 


be built just west of the new structure. 


In order not to disrupt current opera- 


tions, work on the south wing of the 
tower building will not be undertaken 
until after the tower and its north wing 


are finished and occupied. The area to 
be used for the south wing now holds 
the so-called North Building, another 


limestone structure patterned after the 
origil l Post design. 
Plazas For Each Corner 

One oi features of the new Broad 
Street build will be the plazas which 
have been planned for each corner. 
While the tower proper will extend to 
the property line, both the north and 
south wings will be recessed fifty feet 
to provide for landscaping. The plaza 
at the Academy Street corner will ex- 
tend along the Broad Street frontage 
for 34 feet while the one at the south 


will measure 72 feet. Similarly the 
bank building will boast a corner garden. 
It will be the first time that any Newark 
business structure has provided for this 
type of landscaping. 

The tower building, with its 
will offer almost 500,000 square feet of 
usable floor space. Except for some 
first floor tenants, it will be occupied 
exclusively by the company. 

Below grade there will be three levels 
which will make it possible to provide 
parking for upwards of 200 cars. They 
will enter and leave the garage through 


wings, 


an Academy Street ramp. 


It has been estimated that the steel 
frame will call for 8,000 tons of steel 
girders and beams. They will be joined 


by high-tensile bolts which will reduce 
construction noise. Steel, in cellular 
form, will be used for most of the floor- 
ing. 

The exterior will be white marble 
trimmed with granite at the street level 
Windows will be reversible and set in 
aluminum frames. 

Mechanically the building will be mod- 
ern in every respect. It will be air-con- 
ditioned throughout with cooling towers 
in the mechanical penthouse and com- 


pressors in the third basement. The 
system, incidentally, will handle the air 
conditioning for the bank building, 


across Bank Street, and for its proposed 
seven-story addition. 

Elevator service will be provided by ten 
elevators—three low-rise and seven high- 


rise—all of which will be fully auto- 
matic. In addition there will be shuttle 
elevators to link the lobby with the 


garage. 

Water will come from the city ’s supply 
and also from the company’s existing 
wells. City water will be stored in a 
10,000-gallon high-level tank and a 
5,100-gallon low-level tank. There will 


also_be a 5,000-gallon fire reserve, and 
a 4,500-gallon high-level tank for well 
water and a 3,150-gallon low-level tank 


fed from the same source. 

Visitors to the new building will enter 
through a_ strikingly beautiful two- 
story glass-enclosed lobby trimmed with 
brass and with a luminous ceiling. The 
modern note will be carried through the 


entire structure which will have fluores- 
cent, recessed, troffer-type lighting fix- 
tures. Ceilings of the seventh to 24th 


floors will receive special treatment. 


“Mat Type” Foundation 


After a thorough technical and eco- 
nomic study by the architects and engi- 
support 


neers, it was decided to the 





Large employe lounge in Connecticut General Life’s new home office building 
provides pleasant atmosphere for relaxation. 


occupied our new building has given us 
greater selectivity. We had been led to 
believe we might lose approximately 160 
employes as a result of leaving down- 
town. Actually, we lost for reasons 
ascribed to the’ move only about 30 of 
our staff of more than 2,000 during the 
first nine months of this year; 16 during 
the four months prior to the move, 14 
during the five months after we moved. 

We sought flexibility in office layout 
by using movable partitions in large 
column-free work areas. We have found 
that a standard semi-private office space 


can be partitioned in about half an 
hour. In this system, standard com- 
ponents are put together, utilizing the 


6-foot square module which forms the 
pattern for the floor and is comple- 
mented in the ceiling design. In plan- 
ning for the building we sought also to 
provide for ease of expandability, low 
maintenance and further automation. 
After seven months in our new home office 
we are confident that these objectives 
have been met in the building’s design. 
The building has provided us with an 
unexpected dividend in the form of 
increased intimacy in which we spend 
our working day, with more spontaneous 


meetings and casual interchanges of 
work experiences. It has undoubtedly 
contributed toward an over-all increase 


in our work effectiveness. 


New Los Angeles Insurance Buildings 


Wilshire Blvd. Area Dotted With Such Structures 
With New Ones in Contemplation 


One of the most dramatic series of 
building operations in the insurance 
arena is taking and has taken place on 
Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, and 
some neighboring streets such as Sixth 
Street. Insurance companies are build- 
ing or have built a number of new 
structures with others in contemplation. 

What is called the Wilshire-Sixth life 
insurance axis is anchored downtown at 
523 West Sixth Street by the Pacific 
Mutual Life’s home office, whose interior 
has been modernized and where it has 
been located for many years. At the 
other end of the axis, approximately 


building on a “mat type” foundation 
resting on hardpan approximately 46 
feet below grade. The foundation work 
should be finished shortly after the 
turn of 1958 and structural work should 
begin immediately after. Plans call for 
completion of both the tower building 
and the bank building by 1959. It will 
then be possible to raze the structure 
now on the site of the south wing and 
to construct that unit in approximately 
another year. 

Architects for the entire 
Voorhees, Walker, Smith and Smith 
of New York. Moran, Proctor, Mueser 
and Rutledge, also of New York, are the 
foundation consultants while Maria 
3ergson Associates, Inc., has been re- 
tained to handle the interior decorating 
of executive offices, the board of di- 
rectors’ room and other special areas. 
The remainder of the decorating will be 
the responsibility of the architects. 


project are 








west, is the big Western 
The Prudential of which 


eight miles 
home office of 


Vice President J. Edward Day is in 
charge. 

New York Life has a new office build- 
ing at 2801 West Sixth Street, which 


will be used as a divisional headquarters 
and a branch. Continental Assurance is 
located in its new building, 2957 Wilshire, 
and Western & Southern Life will have 
a regional office on Wilshire near down- 
town. 

At 434 South Vermont Avenne, one 
and a half blocks north of the Vermont- 
Sixth intersection, Constitution Life In- 
surance Co. has a home office. 


Franklin Life Buys Large Building 


Franklin Life purchased a large build- 
ing at 3780 Wilshire Boulevard where 
Wilshire Western Avenue. It 
has its California office there. George A. 
Landis is state manager. 

Protective Security Life Insurance Co. 
is a recently chartered company with a 
home office at 101 South Robertson 
Street at intersection of Robertson and 
Wilshire, Beverly Hills. 

Several general agencies of life compa- 
nies have offices, area of operations or 
volume of operations which are note- 
worthy in the area and are in impres- 
sive looking buildings. One of these is 
Murrell Brothers, general agents of Mu- 
tual Benefit Life of Newark. This build- 
ing does not have the name of the 
company or any other identification on 
its front section, Asked why, Tom Mur- 
rell said: “Tiffany’s and the B. Altman 
department store in New York for years 


crosses 
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is for sitting and waiting. Equitable’s Living Insurance is for the Pursuit Of happiness 
"by Equitable 


Some insurance 


Another good reason why people look up to 
The Man from Equitable 


Living Insurance by Equitable 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. + 393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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Making Chicago Insurance Conscious— 


Association of Life Underwriters Has 400 Members 


On Its Committees; Meetings Even Held in Suburbs; 


Its Executive Personnel 


The widespread and successful opera- 
tions of Chicago Life 
Underwriters, president of which is Ger- 
hard C. Nelson Agency, Equit- 
able Life of Iowa, have attracted con- 
siderable attention in National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. It has done 
an outstanding job in putting life insur- 
ance on the map in the Chicago area, in 
bringing life insurance men together, in 
making friends with banking and trust 
company officers and lawyers, and win- 
ning favorable attention of Chicago daily 
The dinners and lunches, forums 


Association of 


Krueger, 


press. 





Koehne 
KRUEGER 


President of Chicago Association 


GERHARD C. 


largely attended, some- 
times with standing room only. Suburbs 
are not neglected as meetings are held in 
them under auspices of the association. 
At present more than 400 members of 
the ciation are on committees. 

Say y Luidens, secretary-manager 
of the ‘iation—and a model LU un- 
derwriter ssociation executive: “It 
would be diificult to estimate the dollar 
value of wor! hours put in by those 
men and wome1 —— of members 


and panels are 


constantly appar s, ‘Call on us. Don’t 
let George do it.’ A: he ‘+r reason why 
Chicago Association is such a live-wire 
organization is that it has been fortu- 
nate in the public spirited and industry 


minded presidents it elects. Sometimes 
they are general agents, sometimes field 
men, but all feel they are occupying a 


dedicated job because they do not expect 
to perform in just a routine manner.” 
Some Activities Cited 
Here are some association activities: 
Supervisors Club sponsors the October 
Sales Clinics; Council of Field Under- 
writers has charge of the February 5 
breakfast; Chicago Life Insurance and 
Trust Council will stage a meeting for 
January 15, 1958. Life 
back the Sales Con- 


all members on 
agency 


managers 


Life agency cashiers, always co- 
operative in assisting in agency reserva- 
tions and working with association mem- 
bers within the agency, are an important 
cog in the wheel that makes the asso- 
ciation click. The women life under- 
writers are active in the school relations 
committee and sponsor the Hal Nutt- 
Purdue Chicago series. 

In 1956 North Shore and West Sub- 
urban Branches were formed. A _ third 
branch on the South Side is in process 
of formation. 

The Association publishes “Association 
Activities” which brings current issues 
and events to the attention of members. 
An impressive listing in this bulletin is 


gress. 


the 100% honor roll. Fifty-one agencies 
maintain 100% membership. A constant 
listing of new members is made. 


Community Affairs 
The Community Affairs committee won 
the Certificate of Merit aw: ird of the 
Institute of Life Insurance for its work 
in the field of mental health. There were 
26 volunteers for service throughout the 


or exalted. 


pects! 


yw 


Life insurance has done much to keep the 
cheery light of Christmas burning in American 
homes, wherever situated and however humble 


We dedicate this message to those Santas-in-mufti who 
earry Christmas in their brief cases all year ’round—who 
labor with the patience of Job and the zeal of Paul to 
carry the message of life insurance throughout the land. 
Ministering to the needs of rich and poor alike, America’s 
agents have contributed mightily to the preservation of 
our national unity and well-being. 


Greetings and best wishes, Mr. Agent! We hope you 
enjoy the best Christmas ever. And may the New Year 
bring you a plethora of pleasing and productive pros- 


HOME LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
DANIEL J. WALSH, President 


Executive Offices: Philadelphia, Pa. 


hospital and fifty-two showings were 
made each Wednesday night of color 
slides and movies. The pictures taken 


by agents are of outstanding quality and 
interest. Hospital patients have been 
surprisingly appreciative of the Wednes- 
day Night Travel Club set up for them. 

Council of field underwriters is en- 
couraged to speak frankly on anything 
that concerns the local, state or national 
levels of the business. 

Text material on life insurance (al- 
most exclusively that material which is 
made available through the Institute of 
Life Insurance), is used to great advan- 
tage in high schools. The Chicago daily 
press makes frequent requests for facts 
and figures. The staff has been amused 
at times as the reporters wonder how 
the information can be given so quickly. 
Explanation: reference to Institute of 


Life Insurance “Fact Book.” 

Relations with attorneys, CPAs, trust 
companies, Chamber of Commerce and 
credit men have each at times been 


emphasized. An active speakers bureau 
creates requests for speakers and then 


Seasons Greetings 


Christmas lights blaze in multi-watt brilliance from 
the mansion on top of the hill. 
greater galaxy glows, each modest abode adding a glit- 
tering jewel to the sparkling panoply of the Season. 


In the valley below, a 





JOY 


M. LUIDENS 
Secretary-Manager of Chicago Assn. 


fills the requests. The new Social Secur- 
ity film is being used extensively in Chi- 


cago. NALU’s concept is also incorpor- 
ated in talks made in Chicago’s high 
schools. The Association maintains a 


circulating library. 

Agents can choose from a wide variety 
of educational opportunities. For in- 
stance: Stuart A. Monroe course on 
practical estate planning: Hal aa 
Purdue In Chicago series. LU" in 
Chicago has 22 classes with vont 
exceeding 500. The Association has cur- 
rently embarked on an every-member- 
get-a-member campaign. 

The current staff has been on the job 
for many years. Miss Luidens has com- 
pleted 28 years; Mrs. Kathryn Garra- 
brant 22 years, and Mrs. Lear Johnson 
15 years 


Los Angeles Buildings 


(Continued from Page 24) 


didn’t have their names on their struc- 
tures. Everybody knows where these 
Fifth Avenue stores are located. You 
may say that we are imitating Tiffany’s 
if you want to. So far everybody has 
been able to find us.” Two other out- 


standing general agencies in the area 
are Yates-Woods, Massachusetts Mutual, 
2601 Wilshire Boulevard, which has an 
annual production of more than $50 
million; and the Walter Gastil agency of 
Connecticut General which is at 601 
South Kingsley Drive. 


Tishmann Buildings 


Buildings at 3440-50 
Boulevard have become a pop- 
ular address for various agencies, bro- 
kerage offices or insurance industry 
offices. The lobby signboard looks as if 
there were almost exclusively insurance 
tenancy. 

No one knows when this big building 
axis will stop growing because some con- 
templated buildings are not yet an- 
nounced, A comment by Vice President 
Day of Prudential: “I am conservative 
in stating that Los Angeles is one of the 
most important insurance centers in the 
United States; that insurance companies 
know what they are doing in putting up 
sO many new ‘buildings in L. A.; and 
that there is no limit to expansion in 
sight yet.’ 


The Tishmann 


Wilshire 


Take the time to be friendly. 

Avoid pulling the “emergency” 
unless you really mean it. 

Let the other fellow know who you 
are. 

When you make a promise in business, 
keep it. 

When you “business borrow” pay back 
immediately. 

Make it easy for the other fellow to 
supply information. 


lever 
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You step into Jim’s office as he is concluding 
a conversation with a difficult customer. These 
thoughts cross your mind: 

“Great guy, Jim. So much of our company’s 
business depends on his tact, his talent, his in- 
stinct for handling sensitive matters. No doubt 
about it—his abilities, and those of a few other 
key people, are the most important asset we 
own. It would be a deep personal loss if any- 
thing happened to Jim—and an even greater 
loss to our firm.” 

Every business has its “Jim”—the key man 











who makes such a substantial contribution to 
the profits of the firm. That’s why more and 
more firms are using GUARDIAN’s Preferred Risk 
plans to protect their “human” assets. 

In the event of Jim’s untimely death, the 
GUARDIAN plan would provide funds to help 
offset the resultant loss of earnings and tide 
the company over until a desirable replacement 
can be found. If Jim continues with the firm, 
the accumulated cash may be used to provide a 
retirement income for him, with definite tax 
advantages to the company. 








GUARDIAN of your most valuable business asset 


The provisions of GUARDIAN’S new 
1957 policy contracts—the most mod- 
ern in the insurance industry—are de- 
signed to give business firms an ideal 
solution to business insurance problems, 
with the most favorable tax consequences. 


Your GUARDIAN representative or your own 
insurance broker will be glad to give you, your 
attorney and your accountant full facts and 
figures about GUARDIAN’S Preferred Risk plans. 
Why not call him today. 


The GUARDIAN Life Insurance Company OF AMERICA 









One of a series of Guardian Life advertisements appearing in national magazines during 1957. 


A Mutual Company ® Established 1860 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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Bob Dechert’s Collection 
Of Rare Books 


Throws Light On Dramatic Phases Of American History From Early 


Indian Days As French (Including Jesuit Fathers,) Mountain 


Men And Others Made Fabulous Exploratory Trips 


The Eastern Underwriter on Sun- 
day afternoon last interviewed Rober! 
L. Dechert on the subject of his 
extraordinary collection of old books. 
They throw a fascinating light on 
early American history. 

The interview took place at Mr. 
Dechert’'s home at “Ballygomingo,” 
a Pennsylvania farm house at Gulp’: 
Mills between Philadelphia and Valiey 
Forge of which the central part wl! 
be 200 years old next year. 

A soldier in World War I, 37 years 
a Philadelphia lawyer, 19 years a 
teacher at University of Pennsylvania 
law school, Bob Dechert was for 30 
years counsel and general counsel of 
Penn Mutual Life until he became 
general counsel of the Department of 
Defense at Washington in 1957. The 
interview, in question and answer for- 
mat, follows: 


Tell me, Bob, in what fields are 
aa books of yours? 

A. The general field is Americana— 
ybooks about the e early history of America. 
} Q. What is the special lure to you of 
that field over fiction or poetry or some- 
thing else? 


George Washington’s First Book 





These books not only have a story 
to tell; in many instances they are 
themselves part of the development of 
America. Here’s one as an example: 
George Washington’s first book, telling 
of his initial trip to Western Pennsyl- 
vania—unfortunately not the 1754 edition 
printed at Williamsburg (for which Mrs. 
Rockefeller paid $25,000 a few years 
ago) but the one reprinted at London 
the same year, 


The first edition of “Uncle Tom's 
Cabi (Boston, 1852) is another piece 
of American history; so is this oy (one 
of 16 ki ) of the “Emigrants’ Guide” 
(Cincinnati, 1845) of Lansford W. Hast- 
ings—the source _of the error that in 
1846 led the ill-fated Donner Party off 
the — Secwre route from Wyoming 
to California in favor of the rough, 


mountainous course to Salt Lake and 
then over the desperate journey on the 
salt flats, delaying them so much that 
they were caught by the snows at the 
top of the Sierra Nevada. The Mormons 
under Brigham Young the next summer 
used, during part of their first trek to 
Utah, the path which the Donners had 
sO ee susly hewn over the mountains. 
Q. Could you give more examples of 
your books that are themselves part of 
U re States history ? 

. Here’s one of Ben Franklin’s fam- 
ous “Poor Richard’s Almanac” Series, 
(the one for 1753,) and next to it is 
Franklin’s ar, in 1744 of “Cato 
Major” by M. T. Cicero, Roman worthy, 
translated by William Penn’s secretary, 
later Judge James Logan. It has justiy 


been called the finest printing perform- 
ance in America before 1900. A few 
copies of this were completed before it 
was discovered that on line 5 of page 
27 the word “only” had been misprinted 
“ony.” My copy is one of those with this 
error corrected. Too bad! With the mis- 
spelling it might be worth a couple of 
hundred dollars more! 


Main Period Covered 


Q. What special parts of 
history do your books cover ? 

A. Several years ago a group of book. 
men of which the president was the late 
colorful bookseller, Dr. A. S. W. Rosen- 
bach, met in this room one evening to 
have me tell them of these books. My 
title that night was “Frenchmen, Indians, 
and Mountain Men.” That tells the story 
of the greatest part of my collection, 

Q. What about the Frenchmen ? 

A. The special thing about the French 
in the early period in America was that 


American 


many of them (especially the Jesuit 
Fathers, to whom was assigned guardian- 
ship of 98 souls of the Indians by the 
Roman Catholic Church in the period 
1632-1673) in living with the Indians ee 
to live like them, often hundreds of miles 
from the nearest white man, All too 
often the Spaniards, on the other hand, 
simply treated the Indians like beasts of 
burden, and the English tried to ignore 
their existence. For this reason we often 
gain from the French the best knowledge 
of how Indians actually lived before they 
had many contacts with white men. 


Jesuit Fathers 


Q. Did the Jesuit Fathers write any- 
thing about their experiences ? 
es. During the 41 years I men- 
tioned there was published each year 
(usually in Paris) an annual “Relation,” 


which consisted of reports from priests 
at various outposts among the Indians. 
at Quebec sent 


The head of the order 








holders. 


belief into action. 


the years to come. 





One Good Year Deserves Another 


It is not too early to tell that 1957 was 
an outstanding year for Federal Life. The 
highlight of this year was our move into 
our new Home Office where we are better 
equipped to serve our agents and _ policy- 


Federal Life firmly believes that service 
is its most important product and puts this 
It is the reason Federal 
Life will have a good year in 1958 and in 


FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


6100 N. CICERO AVENUE 
Chicago 30, Illinois 
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these reports home for publication each 
year in France, where the people eagerly 
awaited news from men who occupied 
a foremost place in the thoughts of the 
people of those days. 

Out of the 41 years of publication of 
these “Relations” I have one or more 
editions of all the years except five. I 
believe I have more than are in any 
other collection in private hands in the 
world. James Ford Bell of Minneapolis 
was slightly ahead of me, but since he 
gave his books to the University of 
Minnesota they no longer count as a 
private collection. In any event, his col- 
lection lacks the Paris 1656 “Relation” 
entitled “Copie de Deux Lettres,” of 
which the only four known copies other 
than mine are all permanently in public 
libraries. 

In 1656 as a result of the murder by 
brigands of the courier who was carry- 
ing from LeHarve to Paris the mail 
which included the manuscript for the 
annual “Relation,” the manuscript for 
that year disappeared permanently. The 
demand for news was so great that a 
little book was published in Paris con- 
sisting of two letters which had been 
received previously from New France. 
The thinness of the publication accounted 
for the fact that most copies vanished, 


I believe, since it was hardly thick 
enough to be bound alone. 
QO; W hat is told about in these “Rela- 


tions ? 

A. The French Fathers explained in 
detail everything that they heard and 
everything that happened. Actually, the 
first knowledge of the existence of Ni- 
agara Falls came from a report heard 
from Indians and repeated in one of 
these “Relations” some years before the 
first white man saw the Falls. Similarly, 
the Indians’ reports of the existence of 
the Upper Mississippi were told in one 
of the “Relations” some years before 
Father Marquette and Joliet actually 
reached the River. 

Has Almost Complete Run of 
Champlain’s Books 


Q. What about other French books ? 

A. I have an almost complete run of 
Champlain’s books, including his extra- 
ordinarily rare “Des Savvages” (Paris, 
1603.) Champlain was not only a great 
explorer but also a wise administrator, 
a talented observer and a skilled writer. 
In his great 1613 book, entitled “Les 
Voyages,” is shown the Indian battle on 
the lake which later was given his name, 
this being the first picture of a scene in 
New York state north of what is now 
New York City. Champlain and one of 
his men supported the Hurons of the St. 
Lawrence with their muskets—a weapon 
which theretofore had been unknown to 
most of both the Hurons and their Iro- 
quois enemies. With Champlain’s aid the 
Hurons won this battle, but I have al- 
ways thought that the lasting enmity of 
the Iroquois for the French originating 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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TO OFFER 
THIS 


BRAND NEW 
CONCEPT! 


















A revolutionary new idea* that 
guarantees your “insurability” to 
age 40... gives you the right to 
buy added insurance at standard 
rates, regardless of health. 








Now! Bankers Life of Des Moines 
brings a revolutionary answer to an 
age-old insurance question: “When I 
need more insurance and can afford it, 
will I be able to get it?” 

This answer is a new and totally dif- 
ferent insurance idea that specifically 
guarantees the “insurability” of a pol- 
icy holder to age 40! With the purchase 
of a $10,000 policy on a man, woman or 
child it guarantees the right to pur- 
chase without further evidence of in- 
surability ...on every one of as many 
as six consecutive option dates ...a 
new insurance policy of as much as 
$10,000. 

And the monthly cost of this extra- 
ordinary “guaranteed purchase option” 


Bankers Life Company scores 


another first in offering this “Insur- 
ability Insurance” concept. Thus 


Bankers Life indicates the “pioneer- 
ing with service” attitude which has 


earned the respect of both the life 


insurance industry and the public. 


This advertisement will appear 


with 


BANKERS S/c COMPANY | 


is only pennies per thousand! 

This new insurance plan is a blessing 
...to every man because he will at some 
unknown time cross the line of insur- 
ability . . . to the successful Dad who 
wants to make sure that his children 
will be able to buy the life insurance 
they will need . . . to the young man 
just starting out ... to the professional 
man who looks forward to rising in- 
come as he progresses, and seeks to im- 
prove his insurance picture when he 
wants to, and can afford to. 

It is truly an insurance plan that 
“grows with the man”... . guarantees 
availability of new insurance security 
as he advances in age. And only Bankers 
Life of Des Moines has it! 

Investigate the advantages of this im- 
portant “Insurability Insurance” pro- 
gram. Call the Bankers Life Man in 
your community. Or write to Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines at the ad- 
dress listed below. 

*Available in most States 


OVER 212 BILLION DOLLARS INSURANCE IN FORCE . . . POLICYHOLDERS FROM COAST TO COAST 


BANKERS 4 
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Des Moines, lowa 


COMPANY 
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Now one physical examination 
carries you through the years! 




















in the issue of TIME Magazine at **, Bankers Life Company, Dept. T-127 
nf 3 Des Moines, Iowa 
Over Years b lusi “] 
dated December 93, 1957. Please send me the facts about your exc usive new “Insur- 
4 Op nd ability Insurance” program. No cost or obligation. 
SERVY 
Offering All Types of 
Personal Life Insurance Name 
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BROKERS & SURPLUS WRITERS — Get the facts on 
| e this Bankers Life exclusive — learn how it fits the markets 
| 4 outlined in this Time ad. Your local Bankers Life Agency 
; ee office will be glad to help you or write — 


711 
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A Review of Three Noted Court Cases 


Casale, Prunier and Sanders Decisions and How 
They Affect Business Insurance 


By JoHN J. Macovern, JR. 


Vice President and Counsel, Mutual Benefit Life 


It has been said that a warning is all 
American 
However true 


that the average needs to 
make him take 
that epigram may be it has not been fol- 


a chance. 


in the area of business insurance 
Prunier and 


lowed 
as a result of the Casale, 
Sanders decisions. 

On the contrary, attorneys who have 
been advocates of the use of life insur- 
ance as media for the funding of the 
loss resulting from the death of a key 
executive in close corporations and the 
stock 
cautious “wait and see” 
since 


funding of purchase agreements 


have adopted a 
attitude. Agents who had long 
come to accept the use of life insurance 
as an integral part of corporate trans- 
actions have become hesitant over sug- 
gesting hitherto acceptable procedures. 

Some of this anxiety and confusion 
comes from a failure to appreciate the 
unusual facts involved in the litigation. 
Much more comes from the scope and 
arbitrary assumptions of the government 
in the presentation of the cases. Concern 
over the Treasury’s position was prob- 
ably increased by the failure of the 
tax and district courts in pai decisions 
to clarify certain general principles of 
law and the extent to which they did 
or did not apply. A brief summary will 
clarify the problem faced by the life 
insurance industry. 


Casale vs. Commissioner 26 T.C. 1020 


Oreste Casale was the owner of 98% 
of the stock of a corporation as well as 
its president. The corporation paid 
premiums on a retirement income pol- 
icy which it purchased to fund a deferred 
compensation contract with him. His 
rights were forfeitable only if he acted 
against the wishes of the corporation, 
which was in effect himself. Addition- 
ally, he had the right to designate the 
beneficiary te take the insurance. 

The Tax Court held in effect that the 
undertaking was a sham, that the cor- 
poration was for all practical purposes 
the insured and that the premium paid 
brought him an immediate benefit and 
should be taxed to him as a dividend. 


Despite the adage that “bad cases 
make bad law” the Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit reversed the Tax 
Court. It was a reversal for which we 


can be inkful. I would like to quote 
the final sentence of the opinion of the 
Court of Appeals: 
We have been cited no case or 
legislative provision which supports 
the proposition that the entity of a 
corporation which is actively engaged 
in a commercial enterprise may be 
disregarded for tax purposes merely 
because it is wholly owned or con- 
trolled by a single person. 


Where do we go from here on this 
one? I doubt that a further appeal will 
be taken although, of course, there is 
still time for that. Perhaps the Treas- 
ury will try another Circuit but I would 
be hopeful that we can write finis to 
this one. 





The Prunier Case 


The cases of Prunier vs. Commissioner, 
28 T.C. 4, and Sanders vs. Fox, (U. S. 
Dist. Ct.—Utah) 149 Fed. Sup. "942, in- 


volved stock purchase agreements. 

In the Prunier case, two brothers, 
owners of 97% plus of the stock of a 
corporation, took out insurance on the 
lives of each other, each being desig- 
nated beneficiary on a criss-cross basis. 
The policy rights were vested in the 
brothers. There was no formal stock 
purchase agreement but the minutes of 
the corporation, which were treated by 
the court as an agreement, showed that 
the policies were in fact purchased so 
that the proceeds would go to the cor- 
poration and be used by it to buy out 
the interests of the brother first to die. 
The corporation paid the premiums. 

The Tax Court concluded that the 
corporation would not be enriched by 
the insurance proceeds. It held that the 
premium payments were a benefit to and 
enriched the stockholder-insureds and 
thus constituted a taxable dividend to 
them. 

Despite the inelegance of the arrange- 
ment from the st indpoint of draftsman- 
ship, it does not appear from the opinion 
that its crudeness was the motivating 
factor for the decision. Rather it was 
premised upon the benefit and enrich- 
ment of the stockholders. 

This case was appealed to the Court 
of Annes ils for the First Circuit in 
30oston. We can take comfort from the 
fact that the brief of the government 
does not claim sham or a disregard of 
the corporate entity. Rather, its claim 
is “that the arrangement here was not 
* * * a conventional stock retirement 


Fabian Bachrac 


JOHN J. MAGOVERN 
arrangement resulting in no income 
the brothers.” 


The Sanders Case 


And now the Sanders case. 
show the 


agreement 


The facts 


buy and _ sell between 


existence of 
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Pride of Accomplishment 


This is the time of year when the life insurance sales- 
man can take more than the usual amount of pride in 
his work — for his accomplishments through the sale 
of life insurance are being translated into the joys of 
Christmas in countless homes throughout the nation. 
The value of his efforts go far beyond the tangible 


measure of dollars and cents. 
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two principal stockholders and the cor- 
poration. It provided for funding by 
insurance on the lives of the two stock- 
holders and the receipt by them or their 
beneficiaries of the full insurance pro- 
ceeds regardless of the value of the 
stock. In other respects the agreement 
contained provisions customarily found 
in corporate stock purchase agreements. 

The District Court held that the agree- 
ment was a contract for the benefit of 
the individual stockholders and that the 
premiums paid by the corporation were 
taxable to them. 

Of concern to the life insurance in- 
dustry were the arguments advanced by 
the Director of Internal Revenue in his 
brief and the failure of the court to 
establish clearly the basis for its de- 
termination. It might well lead one to 
conclude that a benefit to stockholders 
is an adequate basis for disregarding the 
corporate entity and taxing the indi- 
viduals. To my knowledge such _ has 
never been the law. 


The Future 


What of the future? 

The Tax Court decision in the Casale 
case has been reversed and the corpor- 
ate entity theory preserved. 

The Prunier case is on appeal with 
excellent representation of the taxpayer 
and a presentation of the government’s 
case by a brief which should lead the 
Court of Appeals to reaffirm certain 
basic principles of corporate law and 
taxation regardless of the final conclu- 
sion as to their application under the 
facts. 

The Sanders case will be appealed. 
The Federal Tax Program sub-commit- 
tee of the ALC and LIAA, have recom- 
mended that those associations intervene 
by filing a brief amicus curiae. Its pur- 
pose would not be to press the appel- 
lant’s case but rather that the court 
be made aware of the implications in- 
volved and the adverse effects on busi- 
ness generally, and in particular our own, 
if fundamental principles of corporate 
law and taxation be disregarded in this 
new advancement of the alter ego theory. 

I believe we have every right to be 
optimistic about the overall effect of 
these cases. Certainly, there is little in 
the record which should deter counsel 
from going forward with a stock pur- 
chase or deferred compensation agree- 
ment in closely held corporations pro- 
vided careful draftsmanship and accepted 
principles of taxation and corporate law 
be followed. 

(Editor’s Note: This article consists of 
extracts from a paper delivered by Mr. 
Magovern before legal section of Amer- 
ican Life Convention held in Edge: water 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, at last annual 
meeting of ALC 

Since this paper was delivered by Mr. 
Magovern the Court of Abbeae ’ the 
Prunter case has reversed the Tax Court 
and denied the Commissioner’s contention 
that the premiums paid by the corporation 
represented income to the stockholders.) 








John J. Magovern, Jr. 


Mr. Magovern began his legal career 
with Pitney, Hardin & Ward, famed 
Newark law firm, following his gradua- 
tion from Fordham University Law 
School in 1929. He was admitted to the 
New Jersey Bar as an attorney in 1930 
and as counsellor-at-law in 1933. He 
joined Mutual Benefit’s tax department 
in 1936 and later was promoted to as- 
sistant counsel, associate counsel, and 
vice president. For eight years he was 
chairman of Joint Committee of Life 
Insurance Association of America and 
American Life Convention on Income 
Tax Withholding and Information at 
Source committee. He has testified on 
occasions at Congressional hearings on 
proposed life insurance legislation. Mr. 
Magovern has been chairman of Citizens 
Highway Committee of Essex County 
and of Municipal Research, Inc. and 
North Downtown Association. He is on 
board of managers of Marlsboro State 
Hospital. 
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How 
GUARANTEED 
COST 

can help 


you sell 


FTIREMENT 
LIFE 


There’s lots of Sales Appeal in Retirement 
Income Life insurance. When you show a 
prospect how this insurance takes care of two 
possible situations—dying too soon, living too 
long—he can’t help but be motivated to buy. 


Of course, he’s going to be mighty interes- 
ted in cost . . . specific cost. 


Here’s a big sales plus: when you sell 
Travelers Retirement Income Life insurance 
you can say the cost is guaranteed. 


Yes, you can quote to the penny the cost 
of the policy for any given number of years, 
and also, the exact benefits available. This is 
the kind of information prospects like. Infor- 
mation that leads to decisions to buy. 


Why not get in touch with your nearest 
Travelers Life Manager or General Agent. 
He’ll be happy to explain the Guaranteed 
Cost principle more fully and show you how 
it can lead to interviews and sales. 


THE GOOD THINGS IN LIFE ARE GUARANTEED 


SINCE 1865, ONE OF THE 
LEADING LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 
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Father, 





Joseph H. Reese Jr. and Sr. 


Reese, Sr., is general agent, 
Joseph H. 


assistant general agent of tl 


Joseph H. 
Reese, Jr., is 
> Penn Mu- 


which 


and his son 


tual Life, Philadelphia, agency 
ipproximately $35 million last year 
November 1, 1957 had 


insurance in 


wrote < 
and which on 
more than $385 million 
force. Bi rth are members of MDRT and 
have CLU designation. 
Career of Joseph H. Reese, Sr. 

H. Reese, Sr., entering life 
1925, has been for 
a century a life member of 
Million Dollar Round Table. Since May, 
1937, he has headed the Penn Mutual’s 
Joseph H. Agency. He helped 
eens and is a former president of 
Philadelphia Chapter of CLU; was for 


J ( seph 
insurance in January, 


a quarter of 


Reese 


some years joint chairman of public 
relations committee of American College 
of LU and American Society of CLU, 


and is a trustee of American College 
He has been secretary of American Col- 
ae since 1949. Other assignments have 
been membership on executive, registra- 
tion board, management examination and 
financial welfare committees of the col- 
lege. He was acasenl chairman of the 
Huebner Testimonial oreagen when 
NALU met in Philadelphia. An _ out- 
rowth of the committee was Life In- 

ince Institutional committee which 


set up the Huebner Foundation for In- 
sur e Education at University of 
Pen ania. Also, he was chairman 
of the imittee which established the 
American College in its permanent home 


and has continued to date as head of 
its building and group committee for this 


headquarters. 
Won President’s Cup 
In Philadelphia Association of Life 


Underwriters he was first chairman of 
the joint educational committee of Cor- 
poration Fiduciaries and the Philadel- 
phia association. In 1949 he was recipi- 
ent of the President’s Cup Award pre- 
sented annually by the Philadelphia As- 
sociation of LU. He is an authority on 
business and estate tax insurance and 
frequently acts as a consultant on pen- 
sion trust problems. He directed the 
first Pension Forum of U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce. Held in Philadelphia it 
became the pattern in similar forums for 
business men throughout the country. 
He has ra ge much before organiza- 
tions and has written numerous articles 
on insurance merchandising and agency 
organization. 


Joseph H. Reese, Jr., born in Phila- 
delphia, was graduated from Washington 
ind Lee University and attended Whi: ur- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania. 
During 32 months in World War ITI 
he was a United States Air Force in- 
telligence section officer. After leaving 
\ir Force he joined the Reese agency; 
became a CLU in 1955, qualified for Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table in 1955 and for 
Penn Mutual’s Million Club the follow- 





ing year. His production this year has 
been unusually large. On January 1, 
is , he was appointed assistant general 


gent and is in complete charge of the 
agency’s recruiting and training. 

Mr. Reese, Jr., is on executive com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Estate Planning 
Council and chairman of program com- 
mittees of Philadelphia CLU Chapter 
and on program committee of 1958 
MDRT and NALU. He is a member of 
St. John’s Episcopal Church and past 
treasurer of Abington Club of Lions 
International. He belongs to Hunting- 
ton Valley and Saucon Valley country 
clubs and is active in Community Chest 
and Red Cross. 


Roy A. Foan President 
Of American Travelers 


SUCCESSOR TO HARRY E. WELLS 


Company Organized By Prominent 
Indiana Business Men in 1955; 
Career of Mr. Foan 


As announced briefly in last week’s 
issue of The Eastern Underwriter, Roy 
A. Foan has been elected president of 
American Travelers Life of Indianapolis, 


succeeding Harry E. Wells, who re- 
signed. ae ; 
Mr. Foan started his life insurance 


career in 1937 with United States Life 
as an underwriter, and rose in that com- 
pany to the post of assistant to the pres- 
ident and director of agencies. He 
joined Postal Life of New York in 1948 
as agency vice president, advertising di- 





David Berns, N. Y. 
ROY A. FOAN 


rector and trustee. During the course 
of five years he played a major role in 
converting Postal from a mail order to 
an agency company. In this time new 
business increased substantially. 

Mr. Foan goes to American Travelers 
from the First Colony Life of Lynch- 
burg, Va., where he was first vice pres- 
ident and director. He was responsible 
for organizing the internal operation of 
this new company, recruiting and train- 
ing personnel both for the home office 
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TERM 
Level Protection, Age 60-65 
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Our Life Expectancy Plan - Par- 
ticipating, fits like a glove! 


Conversion Privi- 
leges and other flexible privileges 
setit ontopasaterrific buy! 


Why not ask for an outline? 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


84 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


JAMES F. 
MacGRATH 


General Agent 


HAnover 2-7865 








MIDWEST 
GROUP MANAGER 
$10,000 


Life company established over fifty years, 
entering Group Insurance field. For the 
man interested in ‘ground floor’ oppor- 
tunity. Company interested in man, 30-42 
age range, with E> background ‘and at 
least seven years of Group experience. 

Receptive to man who has been in Home 
office Sales Department or experienced in 
large Branch office (if tangible administra- 
tive background is Male Company will 
pay service fee and all moving expenses. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 


INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 
330 S. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
Harrison 7-9040 
































and the field. First Colony expects to 
reach ten million in force by the yeai 
end. 

Mr. Foan has long been active in many 
life insurance organizations and is cur- 
rently a member of NALU, Life Adver- 
tisers Association, is president of the 
Lynchburg Estate Planning Council and 
a graduate of LIAMA School of Hart- 
ford. 

American Travelers Life was organ- 
ized in 1955 by a prominent group of 
Indiana business men. Its capital is in 
excess of $400,000 and its surplus is 
over $1,000,000. It is now licensed in the 
District of Columbia and Kentucky, as 
well as its home state, and has appli- 
cations pending in several additional 
states. Its program calls for the build- 
ing of a fulltime agency organization, 
as well as facilities to serve the broker 
and general insurance underwriters. 

Mr. Wells, retiring president and for- 
mer Commissioner of Insurance of In- 
diana, turning over leadership of Amer- 
ican Travelers to Mr. Foan said that he 
had completed his two years’ contract 
with the company October 1 and agreed 
to stay until a new president could be 
found. For the present he will remain 
as a director and maintain his interest 
in the company. 


Thurman Named at Atlanta 
For Mutual Benefit Life 


William N. Thurman has been ap- 
pointed- general agent of the Atlanta 
agency of Mutual Benefit Life of New- 
ark. He succeeds Robert L. Foreman, 
CLU, who is retiring as general agent 
on December 31 after 37 years with the 
company. Mr. Foreman will maintain 
his association with the company and 
will continue to serve his personal clients. 

Mr. Thurman joined Mutual Benefit in 
1941 as an agent in the Atlanta agency. 
In 1951 he was advanced to supervisor 
and in 1955 he was named associate 
general agent. He is a life member of 


MDRT. 


Providence Appointment 


John P. Kugler, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager of Providence East 
district office of John Hancock. He has 
been regional director of agencies for the 
company’s Southern New England ter- 
ritory, and earlier was district manager 
for the John Hancock in Pittsburgh. Irv- 
ing Fitelson, currently district manager 
at Providence East, is transferring to 
Norwalk, Connecticut, concurrent with 
Mr. Kugler’s appointment. 


JOINS MILLION GROUP CLUB 


Mildred R. Weitzman, St. Louis rep- 
resentative for General American Life, 
has become the first woman to qualify 
for the company’s Million Dollar Group 
Club. Mrs. Weitzman, who is associated 
with the Adam Rosenthal district agency, 
has been selling life insurance for less 
than three years. 
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Our Biggest Score - - 
$33,000,000 Ordinary Paid-for to Dec. Ist 
A 43% INCREASE 


The 1957 champions in our agency—and we proudly pay tribute to them—are 
the 55 members of our full-time organization who are largely responsible for the 
record-breaking $33,000,000 Ordinary paid-for, our biggest year to date, and 43% 
ahead of 1956. 


Contributing to this is a well organized program of training which includes ad- 


vanced underwriting and tax courses. 


Man power in our agency includes 16 MDRT qualifiers and 14 members of New 
England Life’s Hall of Fame—men who have placed $1,000,000 in one year in our 


company. We salute these leaders! 


It's significant that five of the MDRT members and five of the Hall of Fame joined 
this agency only four years ago without previous life insurance experience. Their suc- 
cess is a tangible result of careful training. 


The outlook for 1958 is bright! The agency’s growth has made necessary our 
move in the next few weeks to the new Tishman Building, 666 Fifth Avenue, where 
the entire 20th floor (17,400 square feet) will be occupied. 


DAVID MARKS, Jr., C.L.U. 


General Agent 


NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


1 East 47th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Note: Our new phone number at 666 Fifth Avenue will be Circle 5-2300 
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Noted Lawyer a Mountain Climber 


Rowland H. Long, Vice President and General Counsel, 
Has Climbed 


Massachusetts Mutual, 


in British Isles 


as Well as in New England; Also Law Book Writer 


vice president and 
Mutual 


is also 


Rowland H. Long, 


general counsel, Massachusetts 
Life, and author of legal books, 
one of the best known members of the 
Appalachian Mountain Club. 

Mr. Long started climbing rock in the 
Summer of 1912. 
His first climbing in the White Moun- 
tains was when World War I started. 
Since then he has climped in and out of 
and Pinkham 


3erkshires during the 


Franconia, Crawford 
Notches and the Pemigewasset wilder- 
White New 


ness of the Mountains in 


Hampshire. 

Some other mountain climbing in this 
country by Mr. Long: Mt. Katahdin, 
Maine, The Long Trail and other heights 
of Vermont; Canadian and Rocky Moun- 
tains and top peaks in Arizona. 


Climbs Abroad, Too 
Abroad he has 


English Lake region and 
a letter to a friend about Isle of 
experience he wrote: 

“By far the most interesting climb- 
ing that I have done was in the Black 
Cuillins of Skye of the Inner Hebrides off 
Scotland. Skye is quite a long island. 
The sight of Black Cuillins hits you like 
a smash in the face. I have seen the 
Cuillins standing grape blue in the morn- 
ing sunlight changing in color in the 
sunrise to apricot, an inspiring sight 
above the rugged spires of Sgurr Nan 
Gillian. Then come quick changes in 
color: blue, then gray, then black.” 


His Early Career 
Mr. Long 


ham University 


climbed in Scotland, 
Isle of Skye. In 
Skye 


was graduated from Ford. 
School of Law in 1924 
with the degree of LL.B. and received 
a degree of LL.M. from the Law School 
of New York University in 1926. Ad- 
mitted to New York State Bar in 1926 
he practiced law in New York City until 
1948, specializing in trials of insurance, 
corporation, malpractice, negligence and 
general commercial cases. From 1927 to 
1938 he was on faculty of St. John’s 
University School of Law and lectured 
on insurance and suretyship. There he 
gave the first formal postgraduate course 
in the East on aviation law. 

He 1948 he was admitted to the 
sachusetts Bar and that year he joined 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company as assistant counsel. Mr. 
Long was p1 ted to associate counsel 
in 1950, to counsel in 1952 and was 
elected general counsel in 1954. In 1957 
he was elected vic« president and gen- 
eral counsel. Since 1955 Mr. Long has 
been a lecturer on Forensic Medicine at 
New York University Post Graduate 
Medical School. 

His Books and Titles of Papers 
Delivered 


_He is the author of the Fourth Edi- 
tion of Richard On the Law of Insur- 


Mas- 


ance, published in 1932, and The Phy- 
sician and the Law, published in 1955. 
At the 1952 spring meeting of the 


Association of Life Insurance Counsel 
he delivered a paper entitled, “Derivative 
Suits—Some Problems of Defense.” In 
1953 he spoke before the International 
Claim Association on the subject of 
“Contributory Disease As a Defense To 
Claims for Benefits in the Event of Death 


Resulting From Injuries Caused by Ac- 
cidental Means,” and in 1954 he gave a 
paper before the American Academy of 
Forensic Sciences on “The Expert Wit- 
ness—A New Look” and spoke to the 
legal section, American Life Convention, 
subject being “Experiences in Trying 
Our Own Cases.” He also gave a paper 
before the Academy in 1957 on the sub- 
ject of “Barbiturates and Automatism,’ 
and in 1957 he spoke to the American 
Petroleum Credit Association on “Con- 
tinuity of Management Through Life 
Insurance.” 


Some of His Associations 


Mr. Long is a member of the American 
\cademy of Forensic Sciences, Amer- 
ican Life Convention, Association of Life 
Insurance Counsel, Insurance Society of 


New York, International Association of 
Insurance Counsel, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, Hampden County 


and Massachusetts bar associations, and 


Arthur Johnson 
ROWLAND H. LONG 


the Greater Springfield Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Of Scottish ancestry, Mr. Long was 
born in Waterbury, Conn. He married 
Ruth Stoddard Way of Manchester, 
N. H., and they have five children: 
Jane Long (Mrs. Charles White Hadley, 
whose husband is the nephew of Wil- 
lian L. Hadley of The Eastern Under- 
writer;) Nelson Way Long, Ruth Stod- 
dard Long, Andrew Long and Jonathan 
Hutchinson Long. The Long family re- 
sides in Monson, Mass. 


The Home Office Underwriter in 1957 


(Continued 


These again present challenges to the 
underwriter. The male vs. female mor- 
tality is one example. Separate and 


lower rates for females does not answer 
the matter of differentiating some sub- 
standard classifications as between males 
and females. 

Increasing experiments are being made 
on offering coverage to blood pressure 
and heart cases. More and more use 
is being made of cardiographs and espe- 
cially Master’s Tests. The need still 
exists for a low cost test to detect any 
use by an applicant of a blood pressure 
depressant drug prior to an insurance 
examination. And, in passing, the home 
office underwriter still wonders whether 
the blood pressure drugs that seem to 
keep blood pressures down to normal 
limits are going to result in more fav- 
orable mortality experience. 

Underwriting by occupation continues 
to change. As hazards seems to de- 
crease in general terms there is a strong 


from Page 1) 


tendency to reduce the extra charges 
and to go over to flat extras rather than 
special class and rated age methods. 
This is somewhat in conflict with the 
thought that many occupational hazards 
are still of the health variety and prob- 
ably a function of age. 
Mortality and Inflation 

The increase in pressure for coverage 
at the very low ages and the very high 
continues and the underwriter must 
freshen up on the new problems pre- 
sented. The mortality at the very young 
ages continues to improve. More com- 
panies are extending substandard issues 
to this class. Some alternative method 
may be necessary to express the extra 
mortality. 

Inflation, new needs and new mer- 
chandising techniques are bringing a 
demand for larger policies, especially at 
the two extremes of the age scale. Many 
underwriters realize they are on new 
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“Because it confines its operations exclusively to a select clientele, 
Fund enjoys a remarkably low 
mortality and lapse ratio. Low administrative costs, coupled 
with the fact that the Fund has no sales force expenses, permit 
extremely low net cost — in fact, the lowest of all companies, 
according to Best’s Life Insurance Reports.” 

— From The Broadcast, Philadelphia 


Insurance Underwriters’ Official Magazine. 


: PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS' 
Alexander Mackie, President 
Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


1717 — Two Hundred Forty Years — 1957 
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ground where the theories and ecxperi- 
ences of the past are of little help or 
value. 
Jet Engine Age Will Bring New Hazards 
The motor vehicles hazards and avia- 
tion exposures are still with us. Auto- 
mobiles increase in power, more of the 
young seem to be behind the waee!s and 


the losses of our casualty friends 
frighten us. Some types of flying im- 
prove, but we are just entering the jet 


engine age—the big airliners of the fu- 
ture will carry much bigger passenger 
loads. Then too, the percentage of avie- 
tion accidents which are fatal is in- 
creasing. 

The chances of a war are as imponder- 
able as ever. 


Other Factors Bringing More Pressure 
On Underwriters 


Many new companies in the business, 
the declining death rate, agency pres- 
sure for more and more volume and 
growth, the continued increase in skilled, 
successful and aggressive agents and 
brokers make for ever-increasing pres- 
sure. “Shopping,” especially with less 
than standard cases for large amounts, 
seems to increase every year. The medi- 
cal and lay underwriters are the natural 
targets. Maybe some day one of our 
actuarial friends will study the disability 





John Haley 
DALLAS 
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and death rates of our group—and cor- 
relate the results with the occupational 
hazards or wear and tear. 

Underwriters are very 
ested in costs, overhead, 
completing files, reaching 


much _ inter- 
time-saving in 
decisions and 


writing policy contracts. This in turn 
involves him in new methods, new ma- 
chinery and tools and automation in 


general. 
Speeding Up Communication; Studying 
Cost Reduction 

Some companies tend to cut down on 
indices and files, and rely on teletype 
to central points. Most use air mail in 
handling applications and policies. Others 
are studying or experimenting with de- 
tached underwriting and policy issue of- 
fices at cities relatively distant from 
the Home Office. 

Automation has given management in- 
formation never before available, some- 
times new types and sometimes more 
details of old style information. 

New machines in policy issue units 
may tend to concentrate more company 
work at this point. It is possible the 
policy issue unit may absorb much work 
formerly delegated to separate account- 
ing units. 

Nineteen fifty-seven has been an inter- 
esting year. Much of a new nature has 
developed, the general mortality has 
been good, volume is very high, the 
average policy has increased. The home 
office underwriter has been busy and 
sucessful. On December 31 he can well 
say: “It’s been a good year.” 
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Important News 


from 


New England Life 


3 For Present Policies (Issued prior to November 1957)..... FR EOE CET EM CT CE 


EXTRA MONEY FOR 1958 DIVIDENDS 


Increase in scale, for fifth consecutive year, will call for apportionment of 


$31,700,000, which is $1,500,000 more than the amount required for normal 


increment due to company growth. 


DIVIDENDS WILL BE GRADED 


according to the face amount of each individual policy in the following four 


size-groups: 


Below $2,000 

$2,000-$4,999 

$5,000-$14,999 

$15,000 and over 
On policies with Family Income or Level 

Term riders attached, the size-group is de- 
termined by the face amount of the basic 
policy, excluding the amount of the rider. 


OTHER FEATURES 


No reduction in any gross premiums. 
Dividend adjustments within the size- 


group affected will be the same for all plans 
of insurance including Term, for all ages 
and all durations. 

Ordinary Life policies of $15,000 or more 
will have more generous guaranteed surrender 
values. 

Female applicants for $15,000 or more 
Ordinary Life at age 28 or over, will receive 
a special extra dividend over and above those 
paid to male lives. 

Ask your New England Life general agent 
for further details. 


NEW ENG acto D 
Mil LI FE Le ee 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA — 1635 
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Public Wants Reprints 
Of N. Y. Life Career Ads 


COMPANY MEETS THIS DEMAND 


Copy for Ads Written by Leading Citi- 
zens; Some Ads Take 
2-Page Space 


During the past five years New York 
Life has run a series of advertisements 
in Saturday Evening Post, Life, Ladies’ 
Home Journal and Scholastic which have 
attracted the keen and quick attention 
of an endless number of parents and 
June graduates of schools and colleges. 
Each is a two-page advertisement con- 
sisting of a two-page article on an occu- 
pation, or group of closely related occu- 
pations. Each bears a headline such as 
these: “Should Your Child Be a Doc- 
tor?” “Should Your Child Be an Elec- 
tronic Engineer?” “Should Your Child 
Be a Banker?” and so on. Six ads are 
published every year. 

Copy writers for the program have 
been such outstanding persons as Ad- 
miral Arthur W. Radford, 
Joint Chiefs of Staff; Fred 
president, Federated Department Stores, 
Inc.; Robert Moses, New York City’s 
chief planner, Park Commissioner and 
holder of numerous other municipal or 
State of New York positions; a Dallas 
banker and an Atlanta newspaper pub- 


lisher. 


chairman of 


Lazarus, Jr., 


How Idea Originated 


Position of the company in running 
this series of career advertisements is 
thus stated by Devereux C. Josephs, 
chairman of New York Life’s board of 
directors: “As a company we want to 
acknowledge our responsibility to assist 
in the guidance and counseling of young 
people. It is not a job to be left wholly 
to the specialists in the field, or the 
youngsters. All of us—parents, teachers, 
friends, and potential employers—owe 
this help to those whom we expect to 
carry onward our tasks.” 

New York Life sees further benefits in 
an early acquaintance with career liter- 
ature. All of this literature consistently 
stresses moral qualities. Writers who 
have gained financial security and per- 
sonal contentment in their chosen fields 
tell the company that they can thank 
the three “C’s” of Character, Courage, 
and Curiosity. Another benefit comes 
from the emphasis upon gaining a sure 
knowledge of personal characteristics. 

The present career audience consists 
of three distinct groups: parents, young 
people contemplating careers, teachers 
and guidance counsels. To serve this last 
group the company takes space occa- 
sionally in such magazines as Parent's, 
National Geographic, Grade Teacher, 
The Instructor and Editor and Publisher. 

Thus, The New York Life Career pro- 
gram egan aS an advertising venture 
involving public service. Also, there 
was the thought that people who had 
begun thinking about their children’s fu- 
ture would probably buy some life insur- 
ance to make dreams come true. “We 
saw ourselves in the role of suggesting 
to people how to employ what we were 
offering them to the best advantage,” 
the company said. “What we did not 
anticipate was the tremendous interest 
awakened by our advertisements. In no 
time, we found that the public service 
aspect of the program far outstripped 
the sales aspect. It wasn’t long before 
we found that our real audience was the 
young people themselves. We _ found 
that we were reprinting each of our 
career advertisements by the hundreds 
of thousands for distribution to young 
people.” 

Advertisements for the campaign are 
prepared by Compton Advertising, Inc., 
after consultation with New York Life’s 
public relations committee, which in- 
cludes in its membership Clarence J. 
Myers, president of the company. 


Bolt ying the 


orlgage Ontposts 


By Grorce W. WARNECKE 
President of George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc., New York City 


During the past few months, an era 
in mortgage lending has come to an end. 

This era was marked by the predomin- 
ance of mortage loans guaranteed by the 
Federal Housing Administration and the 
Veterans Administration. But, while in 
1950 such loans represented close to 50% 
of current investments in mortgages 
under $20,000, today their participation in 
new investments of this type stands at 
only 30% and a further drop-off seems 
indicated. 

The vanishing importance of insured 
loans should certainly not affect our con- 
tinued confidence in the medium of 
mortgage investments as such. For, as 
we all know, before the emergence of 
FHA and VA, the mortgage share of a 
company’s investment portfolio was quite 
the same as it is today and yet no differ- 
ences in return or caliber of loans was 
noted. Second, during the last five years 
of the mortgage guarantees, many lend- 
ers and underwriting organizations like 
our own preferred the investment-type 
conventional property loan to FHA or 
VA loans of the low down-payment type 
and actually believed that we were build- 
ing our investments on a sturdier and 
more dependable basis than before. 

But the importance of the disappear- 
ance of insured loans lies in its effect on 
the correspondent side of the insurance 
company lender’s organization, Here, 
the ease with which guaranteed loans 
could be solicited, presented, placed and 
serviced had bought into the field a large 
number of organizations whose principal 
experience lay in the ability to properly 
execute and process the multiple forms 
and documents connected with FHA 
mortgages. In some instances, these 
organizations were able to “grow into” 





Blackstone Studios 
GEORGE W. WARNECKE 


the role of a permanent adjunct to a 
company’ s lending operations by div ersi- 
fying activities into real estate acquisi- 
tions, management, appraisal and con- 
ventional loans. In others, “paper loans” 
remained the main business of this new 
type of correspondent. 


The Question to Be Faced 
Natural attrition—the elimination of a 


broker as a source of loans by virtue ‘of 
the declining business volume—has taken 
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care of this problem to some extent. 


3ut the FHA and VA orientation as a 
matter of correspondent organization and 
as a State of mind continues to loom as a 
troublesome question. 

This question should be attacked and 
resolved now by fortifying the company’s 
mortgage outposts and preparing them 
for any eventuality the future may hold 
in store. The urgency of the situation 
cannot be overstressed, since there is a 
general consensus of opinion that the 
general economic picture of our nation is 
at least stabilizing, if not on a down- 
scale trend. 

In the past we have been ‘ ‘coddled” by 
periods of rolling adjustment in which 
preparedness for recession periods could 
be glossed over and minimized because 
the ensuing upward trend would nor- 
mally correct temporary trouble spots. 
In the future we may not be as lucky. 

This brings us to a prime experience 
of the depression period of the early 
Thirties: “The relative size and quality 
of the mortgage _ portfolio salvaged 
through a time of heavy repossessions 
and payment difficulties is in direct cor- 
relation to the strength of the com- 
pany’s servicing apparatus.” 

If we are able to expend some effort 
on our correspondent organization now, 
we are laying the groundwork for a sav- 
ing of money and headaches later on— 
and, probably, can preserve million-dollar 
values in our portfolios which would 
otherwise go to ruin, 


Steps to be Taken 


In the following I have attempted to 
sum up some of the correspondent- 
strengthening steps dictated by the ex- 
perience of the early Thirties as well as 
report some of the more recent methods 
used by large insurance company con- 
si ‘ar which we represent: ; 

Review Your Correspondent Opera- 
saa This would involve a calculated 
study of the loan record of each mort- 
gage correspondent. It might be put in 
the form of the following questions: 


a. What has been the volume of 
placement of the correspondent and 
how does this volume compose itself 
(FHA and VA, single family homes, 
apartment houses, shopping centers, 
office buildings, ete. ? 

b. How does the correspondent’s loan 
pattern fit in with the over- all mort- 
gage policies of the company 

c. How many of the loans ealicaliasil 
by the correspondent are approved for 
final commitment by the lender? 

d. How many of the loans committed 
have gone into arrears or necessitated 
ei il handling ?” 

How well has the correspondent 
he har questions in which an immed- 
late decision was necessary or where 
he had to use his own discretion ? 


The last point—discretion and willing- 
ness to assume initiative—becomes par- 
ticularly important in critical times when 
main offices may be far removed from 
the scene of current happenings on the 
servicing front and on-the-spot decisions 
determine the outcome of many rehabili- 
tation projects. 

2. Develop Your Servicing Machinery. 
As more and more companies have real- 
ized recently, the correspondent set-up 
is just as much i in need of periodic over- 
haul and review as any other phase of 
the company operation. 

Appraising. Last year, a New York 
insurance company conducted special ap- 
praisal seminars for its correspondents 
to insure that advanced methods of ap- 
praising were being used by approved 
appraisers on the staff of each corres- 
pondent organization. 

b. Management Skill, One of the ad- 
vantages claimed for internal mortgage 
origination and servicing (as practiced 
by Prudential and Equitable) is the im- 
mediate availability of high management 
skills. The absence of such skills in 
correspondent organizations, or failure to 
develop and encourage the hiring of 
qualified management personnel by cor- 
respondent organizations, can have tragic 
consequences in times where the valua- 
tion of each piece of property depends 
directly on the quality of management 
to which it is exposed. 


c. Standard Operating Procedures. 
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George W. Warnecke 


Mr. Warnecke is reported to be the 
nation’s largest major investment banker 
servicing nearly a billion dollars worth 
of mortgage loans for 30 major insur- 
ance companies and banks. He is a loan 
correspondent of The Travelers. His 
experience in this mortgage field extends 
over the past 45 years and covers 11 
different areas of the country where his 
company owns separate service sub- 
sidiaries. 

George W. Warnecke’s company places 
$170 million of new mortgages annually. 
A native of Los Angeles Mr. Warnecke 
formed his company in 1915 after ob- 
taining his Master’s degree in engineer- 
ing at Alfred University in Hanover, 
Germany, where his father had been a 
professor. Mr. Warnecke founded his 
organization originally as a builder of 
one-family homes on the Pacific Coast. 
During President Franklin Roosevelt’s 
first term of office he was sent to Wash- 
ington on loan by The Prudential to 
help Harold Ickes launch the New Deal’s 
slum clearance program and its low-cost 
Federal housing plans. He returned to 
his own corporation’s offices in 1934. 


ed 


Each correspondent should have a set of 
specific and detailed standard operating 
procedures to guide him in the most 
common types of situations likely to arise 
in his work. Many companies publish 
written instructions on administrative 
matters but omissions are frequently 
found on points of periodic inspections, 
tax checks, insurance coverage, collec- 
tions, foreclosures, repossessions, re- 
habilitation repairs, wastage repairs, sales 
and escrow funds. These contingencies 
should be covered in a lucid and com- 
mon-sense way to assist the correspond- 
ent in doubtful situations. 

d. Defensive Guards, The first line of 
defense against an avalanche of “sour 
loans” are regular inspection schedules, 
firm collection policies and generous re- 
habilitation allowances. If every incident 
that runs counter to these general prin- 
ciples is promptly investigated and 
cleared up, trouble can be wiped out at 
the root. The second line of defense 
against default loans consists in en- 
couraging the correspondent to exercise 
independent initiative within the frame- 
work of general instructions given as to 
handling of repossessions including sur- 
veys of required physical work, spending 
limits for rehabilitation work, sales pro- 
cedure to be followed, and definite sales 
promotion and advertising budgets to 
assist the sales effort. 

3. Select Your New Lending Areas and 
Correspondents With Special Care. Be- 
cause of the skyrocketing growth of the 
life insurance field, the expansionary 
trends of sales operations and the normal 
turnover in loan locations and accredited 
correspondents, a problem of selection 
constantly confronts the enlightened 
lender. 

a. Area Selection. It does not follow 
that the best possibilities for new mort- 
gage lending operations lie in areas 
which are “just opening up.” On the 
contrary, the mortgage lender interested 
in stability will look to the areas and 
properties that have proven themselves 
and endeavor to concentrate his activi- 
ties on these. For example, companies 
that have had a choice between extend- 
ing their mortgage investments toward 
the west or intensifying solicitation in 
New York City have found that a solid 
metropolitan area such as New York 
offering much the better possibilities in 
the long run. Other areas which are 
deserving of examination by companies 
expanding mortgage operations are Bos- 
ton, Detroit, St. Louis, Atlanta, Cleve- 
land and Dayton. 

b. Correspondent Selection. In answer 
to a recent inquiry as to the criteria of 
selection for mortgage correspondents, 
The Mortgage Bankers Association of 
America said, “Strictly speaking, there 
is no published information on this point. 
An investor will want to satisfy himself 
on these points: that the correspondent 
has a well established organization, well 


diversified as to activities, and has been 
in business long enough to have seen 
the changing business cycles. He will 
particularly want to satisfy himself that 
the correspondent is well established 
financially so that the loans he buys 
from his correspondents will be well 
serviced over the life of the loans. He 
will also want to be sure that the corre- 
spondent is not servicing too many 
investors, which might mean that none 
of them would get an opportunity to see 
a representative group of offerings. 


Market Vagaries Always Present 


_ In addition to these considerations, it 
1s, in My Opinion, essential that a poten- 


tial principal should determine what kind 
of loans the correspondent has made in 
the past, over how many years he has 
made them, what their current status 
is and where they have been placed. The 
principal should also make sure that his 
future correspondent has a_ thorough 
knowledge of real estate values in the 
area he is to cover, the technical know- 
how and organization to service loans, 
make inspections, repossessions and sales, 
and a knowledge of design and construc- 
tion on the type of buildings the com- 
pany will consider for mortgage loans. 
his may seem like a rather extensive 
program to suggest at the present time 
when most of our energies are focused 


on the very practical problem of getting 


the most in mortgage funds to those 
correspondents and those borrowers 
whose causes appear most deserving, 


But the vagaries of the market will] al- 
ways be upon us, while the opportunity 
for avoiding future disasters passes as 
quickly as time itself, 


Frank G. Drummond has been ap- 
pointed controller of the Charles F 
Noyes Co., Inc., New York rear estate 
organization which manages 350 office 
buildings in New York City, including 
some of insurance companies. 
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Premium payment made easy for 
both policyholder and agent 


MERICANS buy their homes, their 


their TV sets by the month. Planning expenses, 
investments and savings by the month has become 


standard operating procedure for 
family. 


Now life insurance goes them all one better in 
convenience. Not only can Connecticut Mutual 


policyholders pay for life insurance 


but now they don’t even have to write and mail a 
check, ConnMuMatic authorizations to the com- 


pany and to the client’s bank make 


matic deduction of monthly premiums from the 
policyholder’s regular checking account. 

And the policyholder saves, too. The automatic 
features of the plan enable the company to save ex- 
pense and the saving is passed along to the policy- 
holder. For example, a premium payment of $50 a 





cars and even 


the American 


month under the regular monthly premium plan 
would be $48.36 under ConnMuMaric, a saving 
of $19.68 every year. Several Connecticut Mutual 
policies may be included in each monthly payment 


— old as well as new — or policies for all the 


this way. 
by the month, 


possible auto- 


family. Business life insurance may also be paid 


With this new convenience Connecticut Mutual 
agents and brokers can sell more life insurance be- 
cause the payment method conforms to most 
people’s bill-paying methods. And paying pre- 
miums will be less trouble than paying most bills. 
There will be far fewer late premiums and lapses 
because insureds “forgot to send a check.” 

Connecticut Mutual General Agents will be glad 
to provide brokers with complete information on 
how easy and valuable it is to use ConNMuMarIc. 


The Connectient Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY : HARTFORD 
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Seven States in Pru 
No. Central Home Office 


ALEXANDER QUERY IN CHARGE 
Had $5.183 Billion in Force at End of 
Last Year and $496 Million 
Mortgage Loans 
North Central hone office of The 
Prudential, located in Minneapolis, which 
is under the executive direction of Vice 
President Alexander Query, sold $703 
million of insurance in 1956 and at end 
of last year had life insurance in force 
of $5,183,000,000. In 1956 it paid to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries $93 million. 
Number of its policyholders at end of 
1956 exceeded 3,000,000. Its outstanding 


mortgage loans then were $496,338,000. 
During 1956 it authorized $105,298,000 
new mortgage loans, residential being 
$64,800,000, farm, $21,749,000, commercial 


and miscellaneous approximately $13,- 
500,000; apartments, $511,000, and indus- 
trial, $4,350,000. North Central loans of 
the company provide housing for more 
than 53,000 families in the region. 
This home office has approximately 
5,000 employes, excluding temporary. 
Number of cities in which North Cen- 
tral has offices were 105 at end of 1956. 
Territory of North Central home office 
is lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
North and South Dakota and Wisconsin. 


Executive Staff 


Tn addition to Mr. Query the execu- 
tive staff includes: 
James G. Shuttleworth and Jack T. 


Kvernland, second vice presidents; Paul 
G. Eagleton, counsel; Milford W. 
Schueler, general manager, investments; 
Joseph H. Mason, general manager; Dr. 
Kenneth F. Schaefer, medical director; 
Raymond W. Bender, actuarial director ; 
Floyd K. Bennett, executive director of 
Ordinary agencies; Stanley H. Gagner, 
executive director of District agencies; 
Kenneth C. Nichols, director, Group sales 
and service; Charles L. Bochert, director, 
public relations and advertising; John 
K. Selden, investment manager; Reign 
H. Bittner, personnel director and assis- 
tant general manager; Alfred R. W. 





N. Y. CLU Chapter Plans 


Seminar-Lecture Group 
The New York CLU Chapter has au- 
thorized for its members the formation 
of a seminar-lecture group to be spon- 
sored by the Chapter. This educational 
program will cover the fields of estimate 
planning, pension planning, business pur- 
chase problems, and other current and 
timely subjects, in both lecture and 
seminar fashion and the moderators-lec- 
turers will be outstanding authorities 
Bernard M. Eiber, Mutual Trust Life, 
is president of the Chapter and Irving 


S. Bober, New England Life, is in charge 
of the program 
It is contemplated that there will be 


weekly sessions of 


a time and place to 


proximately eight 
tw hours each at 


be selected beginning in January. The 
prog: will be ptiieictod on a non- 
pront b s at an estimated cost of ap- 


proximately $30. for each enrollee. An 
appropriate tificate will be awarded 
to those wh« mplete the requirements. 


N. E. ‘Life Check Plan 


New England Life has made the pre- 
authorized check plan available for the 
payment premiums by its policyhold- 
ers, both present and future. The plan, 
which will b -alled the automatic 
monthly premium plan, provides for the 
satin eg payment of premiums by 
monthly checks drawn by New England 
Life on ihe bank account of the policy 
holder. Minimum check will be $15. — 


Commonwealth Appointments 


Morton Boyd, president of Common- 
wealth Life, Louisville, announced that 
William K. Nicol and James J. Dean, 
Jr., were elected actuary and controller 


respectively. 


Vinneapolis Sunday Tribune 


ALEXANDER QUERY 


Larkin, director of agencies services. 


Mr. Query is a graduate of University 


of Virginia and of Fordham Law School. 
He joined Prudential in 1936 in the 
legal 
appointment to be executive head of 
North Central office (June, 1957) he was 
company’s associate general counsel. 





department and at the time of 


Dechert’s Rare Books 

(Continued from Page 28) 
in that skirmish was the force which 
finally enabled the English to drive the 
French off the North American contin- 
ent altogether. 

I have not time to tell you about all 
our other books relating to the French 
in North America, but I do want to men- 
tion the Lyons 1616 “Relations” of Father 
Pierre Biard, who came to Nova Scotia 
at the time of the first settlement 
there, before the Jesuits were given ex- 
clusive rights in Canada. There are only 
three other perfect copies of this book 
in the world, plus two imperfect ones 
(all five of those being in public insti- 
tutions). 

Another early Frenchman in whom I 
am particularly interested was a lawyer 
named Marc Lescarbot, author of “Les 
Muses de la Nouvelle France,” probably 
the first play produced in America north 
of Mexico. It was first published in 
Paris in 1609 as a supplement to Lescar- 
bot’s “Histoire de la Nouvelle France...” 
I have both that book and the rare Lon- 
don 1609 printing of part of Lescarbot’s 
history, as well as various others of 
Li escarbot’ s books, including his extreme- 
ly rare “Relation Darniere.. .” and “La 
Conversion des Savvages.” 


Q. What about the Mountain Men? 








significant. 


is as follows: 


under contract. 


their clients. 


clients. 


expansion. 


efficiently. 


342 Madison Avenue 


Supervisors 
HARVEY M. BLUTSTEIN 
WILLIAM V. PICKETT, JR. 
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THE FLUEGELMAN AGENCY 


This agency has been under its present management 
since September, 1953, and our progress to date has been 
This year’s business will exceed that of 
1956 by a considerable margin which is a tribute to our 
full time agents, our brokers and surplus writers. In 
increasing numbers they are finding The Fluegelman 
Agency the ideal office for advice and guidance. 


In 1958 we will continue to adhere closely to the 
three-fold policy upon which we based our operation. It 


1. To render effective aid in the field of ad- 
vanced life underwriting to our agents now 


2. To induct, train and guide new agents in 
the fundamentals of life underwriting, to the 
end that they may render efficient service to 


3. To cooperate with qualified brokers and 
surplus writers, and to aid them in providing 
appropriate life insurance coverage for their 


It appears that 1958 will be a year of continued progress and 
In anticipation of increased business, we have further 
enlarged our quarters, and are happy that ROBERT O. SEGAL, 
well-known in the insurance fraternity, will act as consultant in 
the training and development of agents. 
extended to all our friends to visit us. Come and see us frequently 
in the busy months ahead. We will do our best to serve you 


DAVID B. FLUEGELMAN, C.L.U., cenerat acent 
The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Murray Hill 7-5035 


A warm welcome is 


New York 17, N. Y. 


Brokerage Manager 
ROBERT L. G. WHITE 




















A. These rugged individualists of the 
early West, of varying national origins, 
are to me amnns the most interesting 
men of history. Books published between 
1800 and 1865 by or about men who 
reached the Rocky Mountains and some- 
times the Pacific are included under the 
general heading of “The Plains and the 
Rockies.” A well known bibliography 
lists about 500 of such books. Out of the 
first 100 numbers on this bibliography 
I lack only 13 and am still hoping to 
fill some of those gaps. 

The first of the series is Alexander 
M:z ickenzie’s own. story (published in 
London in 1801) of his trips in Canada 
north to the Arctic in 1789 and over the 
Rockies to the Pacific in 1793, making 
him the first white man to reach those 
two oceans overland, The fabulous over- 
land return journey of Captains Lewis 
and Clark, taken with no preliminary 
fanfare and little special preparation, is 
the subject of a number of early books 
in this group. My copy of their great 
report published in Philadelphia in 1814 
is one of the very few possessing its 
original pasteboard covers. 


Jerediah Smith’s Trips to Rockies 


One of my favorites among the early 
Mountain Men is Jerediah S. Smith, 
whose astonishing exploratory overland 
trips in the Rockies and Sierra Nevada 
and on to the Pacific in the 1820’s and 
1830’s should have made him one of 
Americ v's greatest heroes, but who has 
now almost vanished from the knowledge 
of the country. ne was killed by the 
Comanches on the Santa Fe Trail while 
still a young man. 


How He Made His Collection 


Q. How do you manage to find the 
books that interest you? 

A. The books that I have bought were 
found chiefly in two ways. Of course one 
way is through offerings in catalogues 
and letters from bookseller friends who 
know of my interests. The other way, 
which often brings the most interest, is 
to search out antiquarian bookshops in 
all corners of the world. My wife says 
that my idea of sightseeing in a city 
is seeing the back rooms of bookshops. 
Some of my happiest memories of this 
kind are among dusty shelves in Stock- 
holm, Madrid, Mexico City, London and 
on the Left Bank of the Seine, to name 
only a few. Common interests in rare 
books seems to overcome possible lan- 
guage difficulties. In the United States, 
memories of such bookshops come back 
to me all the way from North Hartland, 
Vermont, to New Orleans in the South 
and Spokane and Walla Walla in the 
State of Washington, with innumerable 
points between. 


The Joy of Collecting 


Q. Do you sometimes make finds of 
bargains on these jaunts? 

A. Actually the bargains usually fall 
to the book “scouts” who make an un- 
certain living searching out books which 
they in turn furnish to dealers. However 
the collector himself sometimes finds 
things which bring joy to his heart. I 
remember a particular vellum-bound vol- 
ume of the 17 century which I bought 
for the equivalent of 50¢ from an open 
book stall on the Seine 


F. D. Roosevelt, Bancroft and 
Eisenhower 


I also remember, on the day after Pearl 
Harbor, stopping at the home of a dealer 
in a suburb of Philz idelphia who sold 
books from his attic. He had just re- 
ceived a new lot. One of them was a 
little book of “Travels in the Atlantic 
States” by Charles Beatty, which usually 
sold for about $35. Although it was out- 
side my usual collecting lines I found 
it interesting, especially when I saw on 
the title page the signature of George 
Bancroft, early historian and Secretary 
of the Navy. A stamp on the opposite 
leaf showed that this was a duplicate 
that had been sold from some library. 
Turning back, I found a note which 
read: “George Bancroft’s copy, with ‘his 
signature on title, very fine copy. 
Franklin Del: ano. = Roosevelt 1906.” 1 
pointed out to the dealer that in view of 
this inscription he ought to charge me 
extra, “That man!” said my book dealer 
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HE LIVES THE GOOD 


For 30 years, Clint Smith of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, has been one of 
The Union Central’s most productive 
life underwriters — a remarkable 
accomplishment for a man who has 
had to seek out his clients in a popu- 
lation scattered over 90,000 square 
miles along the slopes of the Rockies. 


Yet, in addition to this, Clint Smith 
has been as avid a sportsman as you 
will find. Associates regard him as 
a regular “clearing house” of hunting 
and fishing information, because he 
can point out the likeliest trout 
== streams or show you where to bag 
: your limit in deer. And most duck 
hunters would probably buy a policy 
from him just for the pleasure of 
shooting over his dog. 

But Clint Smith is quick to emphasize 
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that hunting and fishing never inter- 
fere with professional responsibilities. 
“My policyholders,” he says, “are 
entitled to the best service I can 
give.” The slow, broad smile of this 
tall, rugged westerner reflects the 
sincerity and naturalness which have 
earned the confidence of his many 
clients — cattlemen, farmers, miners, 
businessmen — who today are enjoy- 
ing the security that comes with 
sound, intelligent financial planning. 


The life insurance profession may 
well single out Clint Smith as an 
underwriter who not only has distin- 
guished himself among the prominent 
businessmen of his community but 
has found in his career a rewarding 
freedom and independence men sel- 
dom achieve until late in life. 









Mrs. Clint Smith, mother of three daughters A past president of the Lion’s Club, Clint Smith Clint Smith somehow finds time in his 
who are college graduates, is pursuing is currently chairman of the organization’s Sight busy schedule to instruct boys and girls in 
postgraduate work at Mesa College. She Saving Committee. Among other activities, he is tennis. At Nebraska State Teachers College, 
also is very active in local civic affairs. a Mason and member of the Congregational Church. he won All-Conference football honors. 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. CINCINNATI 


Security for the American Family since 1867 
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friend. “an inscription by him ought to 
make me give it to you more cheaply.” 
Since I never allow my political prefer- 
ences to interfere with my book col- 
lecting I argued no more and gladly 
went off with my _ book. 

Q. What about President Eisenhower ? 

A. Although I suppose he hardly fits 
“Frenchmen, Indians 
I am glad to have 


within the caption 
and Mountain Men,” 
in the library a tiny copy of President 
Eisenhower's first inaugural address in- 
scribed by him to me as a “fellow soldier 
of World War I.” Actually, when our 
7th Infantry Regiment moved from our 
camp on the Wheat Field at Gettysburg 
to North Carolina in November, 1917, as 
the first step overseas the tank school 
which succeeded us on the wheat field 
was commanded by Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, who doubtless felt that his mili- 
tary career was blighted because he, like 
other generals of later great distinction, 
did not get overseas in World War I. 

Another book of ours is a 1956 Christ- 
mas gift from me to my wife—a biogra- 
phy of the five Eisenhower brothers con- 
taining personal messages from all five 
(Edgar and Earl having 
at our home during the 
Association 1955 meeting 


to my wife 
been at dinner 
American Bar 
in Philadelphia). 


Start of His Collection 


Q. How did you happen to start on all 
this ? 

A. My first Helen 
Godey Wilson, was a granddaughter of 
Louis A. Godey, publisher for more than 
40 years, from 1832, of Godey’s 
Book. She had her grandfather’s original 
set of his magazine, the red leather bind- 
ing of which is, according to Dr. Rosen- 
bach’s statement, “the finest Early Amer- 
ican binding” he had ever seen. She had 
also collected a number of fine books 
about the early French in America and 
the early West. When she asked me to 
draw her will she said that the books 
were to be left to me. I protested that 
they should be left to her only child, 
my wife. She, however, said that they 
had talked the matter over and had de- 
cided that I would be more apt to do 
something about them since I was the 
“nuttier” of the two of us. I was unable 
to do anything about the books for nine 
months after she died in August, 1937. 
But, since that time [I think I have 
proved myself worthy of the word which 
she applied to me! 


wife’s mother, 


Lady’s 


Life Bureau's Functions 


(Continued from Page 6) 


3ureau, subject to the policy making 
authority of the Superintendent of In- 
surance, Leffert Holz, First Deputy Su- 
perintendent Julius Wikler and Deputy 
Superintendent Robert J. Malang. 

Chief Examiner Sackman also serves 
as technical consultant and advisor to 
the Superintendent and his deputies on 
matters relating to Department policy 
and proposed legislation affecting life 
insurance companies, pension funds and 
retirement systems and fraternal bene- 
fit societies. 

Mr. Sackman also acts as advisor and 
consultant to Superintendent Holz with 
respect to the rules adopted from time 
to time by the Valuations Committee of 
NAIC in connection with a valuation of 
securities held by the carriers. 

The immediate assistant to the chief 
of the Life Bureau is Supervising Ex- 
aminer Israel Murray Krowitz whose 
duties include the scheduling of com- 
pany examinations and assignment of 
examiners-in-charge and _ subordinate 
examiners for such examinations. In ab- 


Sackman Honored 


(Continued from Page 6) 


tonight we also recognize the fine and 
dedicated services of the other people 
in the Department, many of whom are 
here tonight. They have been loyal 
and faithful to their trust.” 


Some of Those Present 


Seated with Superintendent Holz on 
dais were former Superintendents of 
Insurance George S. Van Schaick, Robert 
E. Dineen, Alfred J. Bohlinger and Judge 
Albert Conway, who is chief justice of 
Court of Appeals. 

In addition to President Arthur L. 
Sullivan of Life Managers Association 
of New York on dais were Charles J. 
Buesing, vice president ; Jack R. Manning, 
managing director; and Benjamin D. Sal- 
inger, CLU, secretary-treasurer, Life 
Managers of New York, and Mr. Myrick. 

Among the heads of life companies 
who accepted invitations to attend the 
dinner were these: 

Julian D. Anthony, Columbian National. 

Henry S. Beers, Aetna Life. 

Raymond H. Belknap, United States Life. 

John L. Cameron, president, Guardian Life. 
caus W. Dawson, president, Mutual Of New 

ork 

Ernest R. Deming, Unity Mutual Life. 

M. O. Doolittle, co. State Life. 

Lewis W. Douglas, chairman, Mutual Of New 
York. 

Frederic W. Ecker, Metropolitan Life. 

Edmund Fitzgerald, Northwestern Mutual. 


James P. Fordyce, chairman, Manhattan Life. 
W. Rankin Furey, Berkshire ‘Life. 

Frank L. Harrington, Paul Revere Life. 
Herbert L. Hutner, Mount Vernon Life. 
Jack Hyman, Citizens Life. 

Rolland E. Irish, Union Mutual Life. 
Leland J. Kalmbach, Massachusetts Mutual. 
Clarence B. Kenny, Allstate Life. 

George Kolodny, Postal Life. 

Louis Lipsky, Eastern Life. 

John A, Lloyd, Union Central Life. 

homas E. Lovejoy, Jr., president, Manhattan 

site, 

James A McLain, chairman, Guardian Life. 
Ray D. Murphy, chairman, Equitable Society. 
Clarence J. patsy New York Life. 

James F. Oates, Jr., Equitable Society. 

H. pease. Palmer, Mutual Benefit Life. 
Richard E. Pille, Security Mutual. 

Clarence B. Plantz, Savings Banks Life In- 
surance Fund. 

H. Ladd Plumley, State Mutual. 

Richard aes American Life (Delaware.) 
William C. Saff fford, Western & Southern. 
Carrol M. Shanks, The Prudential. 

V. J. Skutt, Companion Life. 

Frazar B. Wilde, Connecticut General. 
William P. Worthington, Home Life. 

Charles J. Zimmerman, Connecticut Mutual. 
Among other heads of organizations present 

were Edward J. Curtin, CLU, Life Supervisors 
Association of New York; Bernard M. Eiber, 
A Chapter, American Society of CL U, 
Edward 'R. Gettings, Chairman of Board of Ex- 
aminers, New ork Insurance Department. 
Also, Arthur C. Goerlich, dean, School of In- 
surance, Insurance Society of New York; Her- 
bert C. Graebner, dean, American College of 
L. U.; Jack C. Karp, CLU, Brooklyn Life Man- 
agers Association; Harry N. Kuesel, Midtown 
Managers Association; Paul S. Mills, American 
Society of CL 

Also, Henry F. Rood, Society of Actuaries; 
Lester O. Schriver, NALU; Robert A. Tunick, 
CLU, Long Island Chapter of American Society 
of CLU. Also Spencer McCarty, Albert Hirst 
and Joseph W. Desmond, CLU, New York State 
Association of L. U. 





sence of Chief Sackman Mr. Krowitz 
substitutes for him in performance of 
various high-level duties required in the 
Bureau’s operations. 

There are two principal insurance ex- 
aminers in the ey au: Seymour Good- 
man and C. J. E. Robinson. Mr. Good- 
man’s duties include coordination and 
direction of the examining work pertain- 
ing to Regulations 33 and 34 which 
relate to uniform accounting and acci- 
dent and health advertising for life com- 
panies, and a review of the annual and 
quarterly statements of life companies 
authorized to operate in the State. Mr. 
Robinson’s duties are to assist in the 
supervision of fraternal societies under 
the Bureau’s jurisdiction. 

In addition to the Bureau chief, super- 
vising examiner and the two principal 
examiners the Bureau includes four as- 
sociate examiners, 27 senior insurance 
examiners, 16 examiners and ten junior 
examiners. And there are the seven 
actuaries. 

The two 
James O. 
Barnsley. 

Two members of the Bureau’s staff, 
Senior Examiner Lawrence Hyman and 
Ixaminer Albert Barnett, act as gen- 
eral office assistants to Mr. Sackman 


actuaries are 
Joseph 


supervisory 
Challenger and 


and other supervising personnel. 
NAIC Committee on Blanks 


In addition to being in supervisory 
charge of administering the detailed 
responsibilities of the Life Bureau re- 
garding the various functions hereto- 
fore indicated he also serves as_ the 
Superintendent’s representative on the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners’ committee on blanks in help- 
ing prepare and revise the Life blank. 
That is a standing committee charged 
with responsibility of considering pro- 
posals from the industry and various 
State supervisory Departments in revi- 
sion of the blank on which all life 
insurers are required to report the result 
of the year’s operations. 

In connection with the degree of com- 
plexity of life insurance companies and 
other organizations supervised by the 
Life Bureau, it is important to realize 
that many of the companies and organi- 
zations are of major rather than moder- 
ate complexity from an examination 
standpoint. This results not merely 
from the large size of the organizations 
but also from the transaction by them of 
multiple lines of insurance, and, in the 
case of fraternal benefit societies, the 
performance of fraternal functions which 
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the Insurance Industry . 


NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 


MOST HAPPY 
FAMILY 


. . since they invested their future 


with North American Life’s 
NEW FAMILY POLICY! 


This is the Family Plan that has created a flurry of praise throughout 
the Family Plan your prospects have 
been asking for. Imagine, ONE policy—ONE LOW premium pro- 
vides life insurance for the entire family. 
with four attachable riders. Write Buck Rogers, Agency Vice Presi- 
dent, for all the commission building details! 


Here's big sales impact 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE gift, 
Pasurance Company OF CHICAGO 


i / MOST’ | 
\ FRUENDLY: 
COMPANY 





CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 














Life Insurance * Complete line of Accident & Health Contracts 














LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


A Forty-Eight Year Old 
Capital Stock Company 





Makes All Promotions from its 
Own Personnel. 


Its Employees are Protected 
under the Company's Disabil- 
ity Plan, if Disabled by Acci- 


dent or Sickness. 


Its Employees are Insured under 
Group & Hospitalization Plans. 








Its Employees Participate in the 
Profits of the Company under 
the Savings and Profit Sharing 
Pension Fund Created by the 
Company for its Employees. 


Its Employees, and the Company, 
Work Together as a Team, 
which means a smooth-running 
company. 


James M. Drake, Chairman 
Joseph I. Cummings, President 























are separate and apart from the insur- 
ance functions. 

One of the special features of the New 
York Insurance Law, for which there is 
no counterpart in other states, is Section 
224 which provides for a life insurance 
guaranty fund to be administered by a 
non-profit corporation known as The 
Life Insurance Gnaranty Corporation. 
This is the creation of a life insurance 
policyholders security fund to be used 
for the promotion of the stability of do- 
mestic life insurance companies and the 
performance of their contractural ob- 
ligations. The guaranty fund may be 
created by assessments on domestic legal 
reserve life insurance companies, and, 
thus, it is incredible that any policyholder 
in a New York State domestic life insur- 
ance company could lose his insurance 
protection if his company encountered 
such financial difficulties that it could 
not otherwise continue to operate. 

The Superintendent of Insurance is 
ex-officio chairman of the Guaranty 
company’s board. Mr. Sackman as chief 
of the Life Bureau participates actively 
in the matters and affairs of this corpo- 
ration and also serves as assistant secre- 
tary of the corporation. 


Bureau Supervises 241 Insurance 
Organizations 


The Life Bureau at present time is 
supervising 241 insurance organizations, 
the number authorized to operate in the 
state. Their number follows: Life in- 
surance companies, 71; life insurance 
departments of savings banks, 48; fra- 
ternal benefit societies, 72; pension funds 
and retirement systems, 20; charitable 
annuity funds, 30. For the vear ending 
June 30, 1957, the examiner and actuary 
man-days devoted to examinations of 
life insurance companies accounted for 
approximately 88% of the total time of 
the Bureau’s work. 

In addition to the life insurance com- 
panies subject to regular examination, 
there are 38 foreign life insurance com- 
panies authorized to do business in the 
state. What is known as “Convention 
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examinations’—the Commissioners’ zone 
exams—are generally under the charge 
of an examiner of the home state, which 
furnishes the main corps of the exami- 
ning staff and which is assisted by rep- 
resentatives of various zones established 
by National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. New York is one of the 
eight states included in Zone 1. 


The Triennial Examinations 


The magnitude of the Bureau’s wo.ix 
in examining the domestic companies 
alone is obvious as among the domestic 
life companies in this state are Metro- 
politan, Equitable, New York Life and 
Mutual of New York. As of December 
31, 1956, the admitted assets of the 28 
domestic life companies were approxi- 
mately $34 billion and life insurance in 
force for Ordinary, Group and Industrial 
exceeded $133 billion. At the end of last 
year the total admitted assets of all the 
life companies authorized in this state 
exceeded $78 billion and life insurance 
in force exceeded $315 billion. 

Naturally, the examinations of these 
unusually large life insurance companies 
require the expert services of a large 
staff for extended periods of time. Life 
examinations of Metropolitan requires 
the biggest outlay of Departmental man- 
power since it is not only the largest 
domestic life company but also because 
it transacts industrial life insurance in 
addition to other lines of insurance com- 
modity issued by the other large domes- 
tic insurers, such as accident and health, 
both individual and Group. It takes 
about a year and a half to make an 
examination of such a giant company 
as Metropolitan Life. 

Commenting on the talent needed to 
do a complete job of examining a com- 
pany such as the Met a representative 
of the Department said this week: “In 
general the examinations of life insur- 
ance companies are comprehensive pro- 
cedures involving the integration of the 
varied skills of insurance technicians, ac- 
countants, auditors, actuaries and law- 
yers.” 

Keeping in Close Touch With 
Albany Legislators 


Naturally, one of the duties of chief 
of the Life Bureau is to keep in close 
touch with legislative measures at Al- 
bany, the State capital. Of special 
interest are those measurers' which 
would amend certain sections of the 
New York insurance code which are of 
nationwide importance as they would 
influence the operations of life compa- 
nies throughout the nation. Especially 
noteworthy are Sections 213, 81 and 204. 
Tn numerous ways, particularly with re- 
spect to current problems of unusual 
complexity, supervisory authorities of 
other states often look to New York 
for counsel and advice. 

No recent amendments have attracted 
wider attention than Section 213 of the 
New York law, entitled, “Life insur- 
ance and annuity business; limitation of 
expenses.” There were many hearings. 
Section 213-a, covering the limitation 
of expenses of debit insurance, is a 
companion to Section 213 which contains 
15 sub-sections, some of which are very 
intricate. 


Section 213 Which Regulates 
Production Expense 


The objective of Section 213 is to 
secure reasonable economy in opera- 
tion of life companies, especially in 
realm of agency affairs. 

This statute is designed to restrict and 
limit extravagant expenditures, particu- 
larly in acquisition of new business. It 
is unique in New York State as no 
substantially similar provisions are con- 
tained in other states laws. However, 
two states—Illinois and Wisconsin—have 
expense limitation provisions, but are 
unlike the New York law in substance 
and complexity. 

Modernization of Section 213 became 
necessary as a result of the many 
changes and developments which had 
occurred in the life insurance industry 
in the decades since the law was first 
enacted on the recommendation of the 
Armstrong Committee in 1906. Because 

















panies and authorizes insurance compa- 
nies to make investments in 14 separate 
and distinct major categories of reserve 
investments. While provisions of Sec- 
tion 81 have been materially relaxed and 


of the importance and complexity of 
this section, extended study and numer- 
ous conferences were had between the 
Chief of the Life Bureau and members 
of the industry and industry committees 
concerned with the revision of section enlarged since the days of Armstrong 
213. By virtue of his intimate knowledge investigation, and particularly in recent 
of the problems faced by the various years, they effectively serve to restrict 
types of life insurance companies subject investments of companies to areas which 
to the restrictions of Section 213, Chief are conservative and tested. The sec- 
Examiner Sackman was able to play a tion having an extra-territorial effect, 
key role in the important revisions of there have been many attempts to 
this statute. amend it. Numerous hearings have been 

Another important section amended held at the Department attended by rep- 
was 81 which prescribes classes of in- resentatives of companies from other 
vestments available to domestic lifecom- states as well as New York and there 






has been some liberalization of the act. 

The attitude of the Department about 
liberalization of company investments 
is to do what it can in furt hering comity 
between State Insurance Departments. 

Another area in which a provision of 
the New York Insurance Act has na- 
tional impact relates to Group insur- 
ance. This statute Section 204(2) pro- 
hibits any premium less than the net 
premium based on the Commissioners 
1941 Standard Ordinary Mortality Table, 
with interest at 3% per annum, plus a 
loading computed in accordance with a 
formula which the Superintendent shall 
determine. 





















Family Life Rider 





children featuring ae 


SUM payment. 


of life insurance. 


* State Laws permitting. 


A Star in the West...” 


HOME OFFICE: Los Angeles 
W. B. STANNARD, Vice President 


... the “Extra Money Clause” which pro- 
vides that if the wife dies, the husband 
will receive a $50 monthly income for 
a specified period of time dating from 
policy issue—in addition to a $1,000 lum p 


Occidental representatives are using attractive 
sales kits to sell this plan“to ready-made pros- 
pects—present Occidental policyholders who 
may add the rider to their old policies—as 
well as to new prospects who want family pro- 
tection combined with just the right amount 


“WE PAY AGENTS LIFETIME RENEWALS . . . THEY LAST AS LONG AS YOU DO!" 








For Only $30 A Year! ; 


No rate variations because of age—just one 
premium of only $30 a year—for a unit of za 
Occidental’s Family Life Rider for women and % 
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Association Of Life Insuranee Counsel 


N. Y. Department’s Attitude 
Towards Investments By Companies 


Leffert 
ent of New 


Holz, Insurance Superintend- 
York State, had as subject 
Association of Life 
meeting at Hotel 
topic: “Are the 


of his address before 
Insurance Counsel 


Plaza this week this 


Laws Governing Life Insurance Com- 
pany Investments Abreast of the 
Times ?” 


Since the New York Department was 
century ago its 
State Supervision 
of Insurance has remained steadfast, he 
That philosophy enables a 
domestic insurer to invest in corporate 
obligations which do not qualify under 
any of the enumerated categories of 


established about a 


broad philosophy of 


declared. 


corporate obligations, up to one-half of 
1% of the insurer’s admitted assets. This 
particular liberalization of the invest- 


ment statute permits a compe any to make 
unrestricted corporate investments, up 
to one-half of 1% of total assets. Com- 
panies using this new authority are, of 
expected to a a high de- 
judgment consist- 
nature of the 
care by their 


course, 
gree of prudence and 
ent with the fiduciary 
funds entrusted in their 
policyh ders. 


The 1957 Amendments 


amendment to Section 81-7(h) 
resulted in a liberalization in the amount 
which a life insurance company may in- 
vest in a single piece of income-produc- 
ing real estate. The aggregate amount 
of such investments was also increased 
from 3% to 5% of admitted assets for 
each company. Another 1957 amendment 
increased the aggregate amount which 
may be invested in common stocks to 
the lesser of 5% of admitted assets or 
one-half of surplus of a domestic life 
insurance company. Furthermore, this 
liberalization also permits the acquisi- 
tion of stocks of banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies, subject to the 
same limitations as apply to common 
stock investments in other solvent cor- 
porations. 

In view of the long-term character of 
life insurance company investments in 
general, and to help stabilize security 
values by providing a cushion against 


A 1957 


wide fluctuations in the values of bonds 
nd stocks, the Department in coopera- 
ti with the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, promulgated 
in December of 1951 a requirement that 
all lite surance companies establish a 
security uation reserve. The ultimate 


reserve W will be accumulated over 
a period of years is limited to the sum of 
1% of the value of high grade bonds and 
20% of the ca f all other securi- 
ties. The procedure for establishing the 





reserve requires setting aside each year 
certain Sep of the statement 
value of bonds and stocks in accordance 
with a formula evolved by the National 


Association « F tmaeeeae Commissioners. 
The cronies of such a reserve helps 
provide peace of mind in these days of 
depressed market prices for bonds. 
Currently, domestic life insurance 
companies are permitted to make invest- 
ments in 14 separate and distinct major 
categories of reserve investments. With- 
in these categories and sub-categories 
are relatively newly authorized media of 
investment, such as common stocks, in- 
come producing real estate, mortgage 


loans on leaseholds, oil and gas produc- 
transportation 
ownership of 


tion loans, 


equipment 
(including 


automobile 


fleets, freight cars, etc.), 


Pre-Authorized Check Plan’s Success 


Growing Number Of Companies Adopting It: 
John F. Gleason of New York Life 


Tells Insurance Lawyers 


and housing. 


“The 14 categories appear to be well- 
nigh all-embracing,” he said. “It is in- 
deed difficult to conceive of a class of 
investment which is not already avail- 
able to the life insurance industry.” “Pre-Authorized Check Plans” were 
Discusses Liberalization discussed here this week by John F. 
Gleason, assistant general counsel, New 
The Superintendent said that the in- York Life, before Association of Life 
creasingly numerous investment classifi-  [yoyrance Counsel. 
cations which are available under the In November 1956, New York Life 
statute to life insurance companies, as 
well as the wide latitude enjoyed by 
companies in selecting the different 
avenues for investment of their funds 
within such classifications, constitute an 
eloquent answer to the question, “Are 


the laws governing life company invest- 


ments abreast of the times 

Continuing, t 

“From 
zations of the investment 
and investment industries. 
ing such suggestions, we 
ourselves whether or not 


the Superintendent said: 
time to time various 
statutes 
proposed by members of the insurance 
In consider- 
should 
they 


weaken the existing standards. In 


opinion a gross departure 


present statutory 
ity of life insurance 
of the policyholders, 
national economy. 

“Unlike certain 
there is currently 
life insurance companies in 


thermore, the 


company funds, while 


philosophy, 
designed to insure the safety and secur- 
company 
might be inimical to the best 
the public and the 


periods in 
no acute problem for 
finding out- 
lets for investments of their funds. 
yields on life 
admittedly 
an all-time high, are greater than they 


from 


which 


the past, 


have been in some years past, and 


ket with its 
general, life 


rising 
insurance 
well above that 
policy and 


interest 
maintain 


rate. 


companies 
currently enjoying substantial gains from 
required 


contract reserves. 


It is therefore clear that companies 


not faced with a difficult 


investment 


(Continued on Page 44) 


liberali- 
are 


ask 
would 
my 
our 


funds, 
interests 


Fur- 
insurance 
not 


are 
on the upswing in today’s lender’s mar- 
interest 
are plan. 


is 


at 


In made a 


company 


JAMES F. 


general 


GLEASON 


decided to adopt the 





announcement of its 
Mr. Gleason gave reasons why the 


plan, 


to traced the legal problems which were 


encountered, 
are perience 
future sales. 


predicted 


told of the company’s ex- 
so far, and 


large 


Pre-Authorized Check Plan is a simple 





Pept 








arrangement under which a policyowner 
authorizes the insurance company to 
draw a check on his account for the 
payment of a monthly insurance pre- 
minum. At the same time, the policy 
owner instructs the bank to honor the 
monthly checks drawn by the insurance 
company. The bank treats the check 
exactly as it would a check drawn per- 
sonally by the policy owner and _ re- 
turns it with the policy owner’s other 
cancelled checks at end of the month. 
The cancelled check serves as the policy 
owner’s receipt. In almost all cases a 
reduced premium rate is charged. While 
it is not practical to permit dividends to 
be applied toward payment of premiums 
all other dividend options are available 
as usual to the policyholder. 

New York Life’s Plan, which it calls 
“Check-O- Matic,” was ‘developed pri- 
marily in recognition of the  ever- 
increasing trend of general public toward 
budgeting on a monthly basis. Despite 
the price advantage afforded by paying 
premiums ~ preci semi-annually or 
quarterly, New York Life’s monthly 
business had jumped 10% to over 20% 
in the preceding 10 years. 


“We also noticed that the average 
size of the policies with monthly pre- 
miums was substantially larger than 
those paid for under the other pre- 
mium paying methods,’ Mr. Gleason 
said. “The Plan offered these advan- 
tages: permits monthly budgeting for 


life insurance at favorable premium rate 
and relieves the premium payer of the 
detail of writing and mailing a premium 
check each month. We also noticed that 
the average size of policies with monthly 
premiums was substantially larger than 
those paid for under the other premium 
methods.” 

Why Plan is Profitable to Company 

New York Life felt that “Check-O- 
Matic” would be profitable to the com- 
pany in terms of improved persistency, 
larger average size policies, increased 
volume of new business not otherwise 
obtainable, and savings in collection costs 
through a completely mechanical system 
for preparing checks and the elimina- 
tion by its local offices of premium col- 
lection responsibilities on these policies. 

Mr. Gleason said he knew of no real 
problems, legal or otherwise, which have 
resulted from insurers indemnifying 
banks on Pre-Authorized Check Plan 
business. While this is so, he said the 
company was aware, as more companies 
use Pre-Authorized Check Plan and 
more business is written on that basis, 
some legal problems may arise. 

New York Lites SC heck-O-Matic” has 
been approved in all the states as well 
as District of Columbia, Alaska and 
Hawaii. Two states, Illinois and Kansas, 
had initially refused to approve the pro- 
gram on theory th< at the premium rate 
reduction might be in contravention of 
their anti-discrimination statutes. 


Military Business 


There is a problem with respect to the 
use of Pre-Authorized Check Plans for 
military business, The Department of 
the Army issued a Circular, No. 600-1, 
dated February 11, 1957 entitled “Allot- 
ments for Commercial Life Insurance.” 
This circular makes it clear that the 

(Continued on Page 44) 
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Your client signs a note for the total amount of 
@ his annual premiums plus a small additional charge. 












’ The Chase Manhattan pays your client's premiums for 
\)7 f y , si 
wim a full year in advance. (You collect full commission 

j @ immediately.) 





Your client repays the Chase Manhattan in 





Ny convenient instalments over a period of one year. 
7\~ @ =In many instances your client saves money under 


this plan. 


al, The Chase Manhattan provides life insurance without 
wi cost to your client covering unpaid balance of 
j @ his note up to $5,000. 
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PR of Life Insurance Counsel 





pial of Liability 
Under Group Coverages 


ADDRESS OF T. J. FRAISER 
Tells Case of Alleged Medical Group 
App in Conversion to Individual 
Ordinary 





A paper on unreported insurance cases 


delivered by Theodore J. Fraiser, 


was 
general counsel, Lincoln Liberty Life, 
before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel meeting in Hotel Plaza this 


week. These are some of his headline 
captions in the address: 

Identification of Beneficiary, Settle- 
ment Options, Federal Tax Levy—Due 
Death, Group Life Insurance, 
Death Change of 
Cash Policy, 
Application, Pre- 
Agent, Other 
Company, Simul- 


Proof of 
Accidental 
Beneficiary, 
Substituted 
miums Paid to 
Policies in the 
taneous Application for Life and A. and 
H. Insurance and Ownership. 


Jenefits, 
Surrender of 

Excess 
Divorce, 
Same 


Group Insurance 


The were his statements 
about Group life insurance: 

Under the general topic of Group life 
there have now been reported 
interest. 


following 


insurance, 
several ancillary situations of 
An employe entered a Group after the 
had expired during which no 
evidence of insurability 


A medi- 


period 
medical would 
have otherwise been required. 
cal statement was made by the employe 
and the Group coverage extended. Sev- 
eral months later, he terminated his em- 
ployment, and, as was his privilege, ex- 
ercised his conversion right to take an 
Ordinary life policy without evidence of 


insurability. Shortly thereafter, he be- 
came totally disabled due to a cause 
antedating the application for Group 


coverage. 

In reviewing the case, it became evi- 
dent that he was not insurable when he 
took out the Group coverage and ma- 
terial musre presentations existed in his 
application for such coverage. There had 
been no misrepresentations in the ap- 
plication for the Ordinary life cover- 


N. Y. Dept. Attitude 


(Continued from Page 42) 





situation which necessitates relaxing the 
statutory controls at the possible risk 
of safety. 

Calls 


Department’s Attitude “Abreast 


of the Times” 

“We, guardians of the vast funds 
held for the protection of millions of 
policyholders in this country, should 
recognize that amendments permitting 
unrestricted investments of substantial 
percentages of company assets would 
tend to weaken the structure of statu- 
tory safeguards embodied in the Insur- 
ance Law. 

‘Both the Insurance Department and 
the Legislature have consistently been 
responsive to the needs of the industry. 
This is evidenced by the substantial lib- 
eralization in the investment statutes 
since the Armstrong Investigation, and 
particularly in recent years. 

“In conclusion, may I assure you that 
the New York Insurance Department 
will continue to give sympathetic study 
to the investment problems of life insur- 
ance companies, and will continue to 
give fair and full consideration—con- 












sistent with the public interest—to all 
reasonable suggestions that the industry 
may from time to time submit.” 


age because it was an automatic privi- 
lege and no medical questions were 
asked. The Group coverage for this in- 
dividual had been terminated, so how 
could such coverage be rescinded when 
it was no longer in effect? Nevertheless, 
the company anticipates commencing an 
action for rescission alleging that the 
fraud of the medical Group application 
merges into the application for conver- 
sion to obtain the individual Ordinary 
coverage, and it would be inequitable 
to separate the transactions. This situa- 
tion may yet become a reported case. 


Beneficiary of Aircraft Employe 


Another insured was employed by an 
aircraft corporation and was_ included 
under their Group life insurance policy. 
His services were terminated because of 
excessive and inexcusable absences from 
work. Insured died some months later 
and a beneficiary made a claim for 
$8,000 under the Group life plan. Her 
contention was that the insured’s em- 
ployment had been terminated due to a 
total and permanent disability, and pur- 
suant to the policy, he was entitled to 
extended insurance coverage under the 
plan. This policy in the usual form 
provided that if an employe, while less 
than 60 years of age, becomes totally 
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disabled while insured under the policy 
and subsequently died within one year 
after discontinuance of premium pay- 
ments for his insurance, the company 
continues to be liable for the amount of 
insurance as determined by the plan. 
In this case, the insured was suffering 
from a history of duodenal ulcers prior 
to and after the termination of the em- 
ployment. There was some evidence that 
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the insured attempted to obtain employ- 
ment after his discharge from the air- 
craft company. Because of the factual 
difficulties involved, a settlement was 
negotiated for $3,000. 


Attempt Imposing Law of Foreign 
Country 


An attempt to impose the law of a 
foreign coutry arose in another Group 
life situation. An American film com- 
pany had an employe Group plan under 
a contract made in New York State. 
One of the employes insured under the 
plan was of Italian citizenship and 
residence, and all of his employment 
with the film producer was in Italy. The 
insured’s beneficiary was his daughter 
by a first wife and his housekeeper who 
had taken care of him during a long 
illness prior to his death. Following his 
death, an adverse claim was presented 
by his second wife from whom he had 
been separated for many years but not 
divorced. All of these claimants were 
Italian citizens and residents. 

The second wife’s claim contended that 
under Italian law an amount equal to 
the Group life premiums belonged to 
the insured’s estate to which she would 
have been entitled. An attempt was 
made to have an amicable settlement 
among all parties, but nothing came of 
this. Finally the company put all par- 
ties on notice that it would pay the 
designated beneficiaries on a_ specific 
date unless legal action was instituted by 
the second wife before that date. The 
deadline passed without such action and 
claim payment was made accordingly. 
One question did remain unanswered 
which would have involved the liability 
of the policyholder if an action had been 
brought against the film company in 
Italy to enforce the demands of the 
second wife. 


Pre-Authorized Check Plan 


(Continued from Page 42) 


U. S. Army does not want a serviceman 
to make voluntary pay allotments to a 
bank in order to pay life insurance pre- 
miums on his own life. In other words, 
if a pay allotment is to be used to pay 
such life insurance premiums, the Gov- 
ernment wants to handle it through Gov- 
ernment channels as it probably feels 
that this is the way they can best pro- 
tect the interest of their servicemen. 
“The net effect of this Army circular 
is that if an agent sells a Pre-Authorized 
Check Plan on the life of an Army 
serviceman he does so at his peril,” con- 
tinued Mr. Gleason. “If there is a volun- 
tary pay allotment to the baak which 
supports the bank’s payments under the 
Pre-Authorized Check Plan, the agent 
may have his military privileges per- 
manently revoked and this is so, whether 
or not the agent knows about the pay 
allotment to the bank. If, however, the 
agent is completely satisfied that. the 
serviceman has independent funds in a 
checking account and that there is no 
voluntary pay allotment to that bank, 
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there is no reason why he could not sell 
a policy to that serviceman on the Pre- 
Authorized Check Plan. 


50% of Banks Authorize Acceptance 


“At the end of October, 8,708 banks in 
the United States had accepted “Check- 
O-Matic” authorizations. This represents 
more than 50% of all of the banks in the 
United States. In that same month, 
more than 41,000 pre-authorized checks 
totaling over a million dollars were 
drawn by New York Life against check- 
ing accounts of Nylic policyholders. In- 
cidentally, we will not agree to pay any 
special charges to banks for handling 
these checks; we will not agree to 
deposit company funds in a bank to in- 
duce their accepting ‘Check-O-Matic,’ nor 
will we close out an existing deposit 
account because a bank refuses to accept 
‘Check-O- Matic.’ 

“Well over 90% of all of the banks 
approached have accepted our plan. Of 
the few banks initially refusing the plan 
many have reconsidered and now accept. 
This percentage is remarkable consider- 
ing the objections of the American Bank- 
ers Association and the fact that New 
York Life maintains deposits in only 200 
banks. 

“Our experience with respect to checks 
which have been returned because of in- 
sufficient funds has been very favorable 





Promote J. B. Slussar, Jr. 





JACKSON B. SLUSSAR, JR. 


Security Mutual Life, Binghamton, 
N. Y., has announced the promotion of 
Jackson B. Slussar, Jr. to assistant su- 
perintendent of agencies. He presently 
holds the post of manager of the south- 
eastern divisional office, agency depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Slussar graduated from Potomac 
State College of W. Va. University with 
a B.S. degree in business administration 
in 1950. He joined Security Mutual Life 
in 1953 as a special agent in the acci- 
dent and sickness department. He will 
maintain his offices in Atlanta, Ga. 


Coast Actuaries Elect 


Meno T. Lake, actuary for Occidental 
Life of California, will serve as presi- 
dent of the Actuarial Club of the Pa- 
cific States for the 1958 term. Mr. Lake, 
who previously served as secretary, is 
also a member and past president of the 
Los Angeles Actuarial Club and is a fel- 


low of the Society of Actuaries. Other 
officers elected at the recent meeting 
are vice president, G. Frank Waites, 
actuary, Coates, Herfurth and England, 
and secretary, John M. Blackhall, assist- 
ant actuary, California-Western States 
Life. 


so far. Only 1.5% of deposited checks 
had been returned for insufficient funds 
after the first deposit and more than 50% 
of these checks were cleared after they 
were redeposited.” 


Sums Up Plan’s Advantages 


Commenting on the future Mr. Gleason 
miade these obeservations: 

It seems clear that more and more 
banks will cooperate in helping us ar- 
range simple automatic methods of re- 
mitting monthly premiums as they better 
understand the following facts: 

The Pre-Authorized Check Plan does 


not require additional work on the 
part of the bank and, as a matter of 
fact, generally results in demonstrable 
savings to the bank. 

Such a plan permits a bank to give a 
service and a savings to a depositor 
without increasing its own costs. 

The arrangement is a positive force 
in attracting substantial deposits and 
increasing the size of deposits. New 
York Life has found that a number of 
substantial Nylic policy owners have 
opened regular checking accounts for 
the first time in order to qualify for 
the plan. 


Large insurance holders are potential 
trust clients. 

There is a real demand for the 
savings resulting from these check 
plans from people with whom the 
bank likes to do business. These 
include businessmen, lawyers, doctors, 
dentists. 

More and more banks are now ad- 
mitting favorable experience with Pre- 
Authorized Check Plans. 

_ “One does not need a crystal ball to 
foresee that more and more insurance 
companies will adopt Pre-Authorized 
Check Plans,” Mr. Gleason concluded. 
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Many of your clients 
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Seat Milligan w elire at ole 


Senior Vice President of Metropolitan Life Came Here From 
Ireland When 19; More Recent Duties Have Been Broad 
General Supervisory Ones in Connection With 
Administration Matters at Home Office 


Samuel Milligan, who came to this 
country as a lad from Ireland 51 years 
ago, and. shortly thereafter obtained 


employment in a clevical capacity with 
Metropolitan Life from which post he 
rose to senior vice president of the com- 
pany, will retire at the end of the year. 
It was a steady climb in which a man of 
high fighting spirit, an intense prac- 
titioner of realism, a blunt approacher, 
possessor of restless energy and a con- 
tinuous love for his job, reached high 
stature in his chosen field. He won the 
good will of every one of five presidents 
of the largest company in the life insur- 
ance business: Haley Fiske, Frederick 
H. Ecker, Leroy A. Lincoln, Charles G. 
Taylor, Jr., and Frederic W. Ecker, his 
present chief. | doubt if John R. Hege- 
man, who was president when he started 
work for the company knew much about 
him. He also has the affection of the 
company’s personnel which has had con- 
siderable evidence of how he_ under- 
stands problems of these workers. At 
the present time, working for Metro- 
politan are more than 53,000 men and 
women 


Played Important Role in Inauguration 
of Company’s Retirement Plan 

In retrospect, as Mr. Milligan reviews 

the administration of the company, he 

takes pr ride in the role he played in the 


1uguration of its own retirement plan 





in 1925, an important role. Credit for 
adoption and encouragement of the plan 
he gives to Frederick H Ecker, then 
vice president, and James D. Craig, then 





and to some other officers 
Hohaus, 
actuary, 


chief actuary 
who helped in the plan: R. A 
now vice president and chief 
has had jurisdiction over the company’s 
retirement plan for its employes, and 
Mr. Milligan mentions Dr. Joseph 
Horan, associate medical director, also 
praised because of how he participated. 
recent years Sam Milligan’s duties 
have been those of a broad general 
super ry nature in connection with 
the administration matters at the home 
office, One Madison Avenue, in addition 
to performi certain other company 
assignments given by the president of 
the company. 


As Seen by President Ecker 


In commenting on Mr. Milligan’s 
services to the company President 
F. W. Ecker said to the writer: 

“Sam Milligan has a rare human touch 
and the ability to analyze situations on 
a down-to-earth basis. In handling as- 
signments given to him he has had the 
advantage of an unusually long and 
valuable experience which has touched 
practically all divisions of the home of- 
fice. Throughout the company’s ranks 
there is no one with a broader com- 
prehension of the company’s multiple 
operations, its objectives and its poten- 
tialities, who has a closer acquaintance 
with home office personnel, or who 
stands in higher esteem of employes of 
the company whether staff officers or 
those holding lesser responsibilities. 








By CLarRENCE AxMAN 


When presented with an assignment he 
has the know how, both technical and 
human, which enables him to size up 
a situation and get the job performed 
in the most effective manner. His frank- 
ness, an outstanding characteristic of 
his, has been greatly appreciated. Thus, 
if in disagreement with the merit of a 
proposal, no matter in what channel of 
authority it originates, Sam Milligan 
will not only express his individual 
opinion but will fight for its adoption 
if convinced he is right. In the rare 
instance when the ruling is against him, 
Sam never exhibits any hard feeling. 
That decision is made and he lends his 
attention to the next task.” 


Played Important Role in Adoption of 
Medical Expense and Major Medical 
Covers 
He is given considerable credit for 
the role he played in the company’s 
adoption of Medical Expense and Major 
Medical coverages which have had such 

a phenomenal growth. 

In commenting on the retirement plan 
of the company Mr. Milligan said to a 
managers’ convention of Metropolitan 
held this year. 

“Back in 1927 nobody had ever heard 
of prepaid medical care because there 
was no such form of coverage. In that 
year one of our young married home 
office employes, with a wife and a 
couple of children, incurred medical ex- 
penses of such a serious nature that he 
lost his home and savings, running into 
debt besides. 

“The case was presented to Frederick 
H. Ecker with the suggestion that the 
back of hospital and surgical expense 
bills could be broken by devising Group 
coverage covering hospital and surgical 
expenses. Mr. Ecker enthusiastically ac- 
cepted the suggestion and immediately 
had people put to work, with instruc- 
tions that the plan be ready for adop- 
tion in January, 1928 

“This, as far as we . know, is the first 
prepaid medical Group policy ever is- 
sued, and the first surgical expense 
schedule ever included in such a plan 
which was devised by Dr. Joseph C. 
Horan, now associate medical director. 

“Fortunately for all of us, cases of 
sever, illness involving diastrous expense 
are not too frequent, but when they do 
arise, unless covered by insurance, they 
can cause extreme financial hardship.” 


Joins Met Shortly After Reaching U.S.A. 


Mr. Milligan, born in Londonderry, 
County Derry, Ireland, came to the 
United States when 19 years old. In the 
old country he had received a sound 
education from Foyle College but on 
reaching New York had “a few dollars 
and a gold watch,” and a burning ambi- 
tion to get up in the world. 

Enchanted by New York City, its tall 
buildings looked like impregnable forts 
which would be difficult for an Irish 
emigrant boy to storm. But before long 
he obtained a position as runner in a 
bank. He kept it just a fortnight. It was 
long enough to be impressed by the great 
life insurance business and that he de- 


cided to enter. The position he got— 
on December 31, 1906—was as a clerk 
in the audit division of Metropolitan 
Life. It was while working as an audit 
clerk and later as a bookkeeper that he 
became interested in actuarial work and 
in 1911 embarked upon actuarial studies. 

The year 1906 was a dramatic one in 
the life of the insurance companies. 
They were going through a period of 
intense anguish. The Armstrong Com- 
mittee investigating life insurance was 
disclosing abuses in life insurance ad- 
ministration which furnished the prin- 
cipal front page stories in the news- 
papers of the land. The impact of the 
investigation on insurance agents was 
terrific. Instead of selling insurance 
agents were often principally occupied 
in making explanations. Many agents 
left the business. While walking on the 
sidewalk some would cross the street to 
avoid meeting clients or prospects. The 
situation took a decided turn for the 
better as the Armstrong Committee’s 
report led to enactment of revised sta- 
tutes passed in New York State and 
somewhat similar legislation in other 
states. Confidence in life insurance be- 
gan to grow again. Metropolitan execu- 
tives were convinced that life insurance 
was fundamentally sound and that the 
public would inevitably recognize this 
which it did. 


Studied Under Miles Meander Dawson 


When Mr. Milligan entered the ac- 
tuarial division of the company the edu- 
cation of actuaries came largely through 
experience. Outside of most cities there 
was no college or school which held 
classes in actuarial science. University 
of Michigan and University of Toronto 
had good mathematical schools. At Uni- 
versity of Michigan Professor Glover 
ran a very large class some of whose 
graduates became leaders in life insur- 
ance. At University of Toronto Profes- 
sor McKenzie was also running classes 
which graduated men who became well 
known in the business. These colleges 
were too far away for the young fel- 
lows in the actuarial division of the New 
York companies to attend. However, 
Sam Milligan had noted that such a 
class was being conducted at New York 
University at night by Miles Meander 
Dawson, one of the city’s famed ac- 
tuaries and who had been chief actuarial 
adviser of the Armstrong committee. 
Sam attended this class and also visited 
Dawson’s office once a week for private 
tuition. Dawson’s first exams had to do 
with pure mathematics. Second exams 
were concerned with how the mathemati- 
cal principles were applied. 

In 1911 Mr. Milligan was able to 
qualify by examination as a Fellow of 
the old Actuarial Society of America 
which later was merged with: American 
Institute of Actuaries into the present 
Society of Actuaries. 

Along came World War I in which he 
became a lieutenant of Coast artillery. 


Early Actuarial Experiences and Growth 
of Responsibilities 


Gradually his growing prestige in the 
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company became evident. When the 
Metropolitan became a mutual company 
he devised with the late James D. Craig, 
actuary and later vice gpa of the 
Metropolitan and son of the late James 
M. Craig, for years chief actuary of Met- 
ropolitan, a new system for a smoothly 
working Ordinary dividend scale, an un- 
dertaking of imposing scope because of 
the large variety of company policies and 
sets of rates. 

Another important contribution was 
his actuarial work leading to the provi- 
sion for paying Ordinary insurance pre- 
miums by the month instead of yearly, 
half yearly or quarterly which placed 
this kind of insurance more readily with- 
in the reach of wage earners and sal- 
aried workers. He was also assigned a 
major responsibility for the actu: rial 
operations concerned gi = company’s 
entrance into the field of Group insur- 
ance. 


Growth of Responsibilities 


In 1926 Mr. Milligan’s duties and re- 
sponsibilities were changed from ac- 
tuarial to executive. Elected a third vice 
president he was given. the importi int as- 
signment of supervision of the com- 
pany’s Ordinary department with which 
was included administration of the acci- 
dent and health business. In 1936 he 
was advanced to second vice president 
and in 1944 to vice president. During 
the years of his supervision of Ordinary 
insurance the amount in force of that 
coverage more than trebled, growing 
from $6.566 billion at the end of 1926 
to $20.842 at end of 1949, 


Chairman of Atomic Bomb 
Sub-Committee 


Another sidelight relative to his repu- 
tation in the insurance industry is the 
extent to which his guidance has been 
sought outside of the Metropolitan. At 
the 1950 annual meeting of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America he became 
chairman of a committee which con- 
sidered a proposal that all legal reserve 
insurance companies create a reinsurance 
pool to be operated in the event of 
atomic bombing. This proposal came out 
of deliberations of a joint committee of 
American Life Convention and Life In- 
surance Association of America. 

At the start this pool idea looked 
good—at least, was worth the study of 
the life insurance companies. But many 
were sceptical and some others fright- 
ened when they began to consider what 
tremendous losses could be sustained if 
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a bomb dropped, for instance, from an 
enemy plane flying over the Grand 
Central area of midtown New York. Mr. 
Milligan made some population research. 
In a talk before a convention of LIAA 
as chairman of the committee he gave 
these statistics: Should a bomb fall be- 
tween the hours of 7 o’clock at night 
and 7 o’clock the following morning, 
its aim being focussed on Grand Cen- 
tral Station, in that target area there 
would be 600,000 people, including 7,500 
night workers and the balance being 
the guests of such hotels in the area 
as Waldorf-Astoria, Park Lane, Ambas- 
sador, Biltmore, Lexington and numer- 
ous others. On the other hand, if the 
bomb were dropped in the day time 
there would be three million people in 
the area, including some debarking from 
Grand Central trains. The companies 
writing only Ordinary insurance such as 
the smaller ones, thought of the great 
losses which would be sustained by com- 
panies writing Industrial insurance, or 
such companies as Equitable, New York 
Life and Mutual Of New York, and to 
visualize what might be their own joint 
liability in a pool arrangement. Gradu- 
ally, the pool idea began to fade and 
eventually passed out of the picture. 


Medal From Ulster-Irish Society 


In 1949 Mr. Milligan received the 
medal of the Ulster-Irish Society of New 
York, award given annually to those of 
Ulster birth or descent who have been 
outstanding in the enrichment of “the 
arts, sciences and life of the people of 
the Ulnited States.” While his career 
has not been linked with the arts he is 
acknowledged one of the leading sci- 
entists of life insurance and the Ulster- 
Irish Society called attention to his life 
work in securing ‘ ‘that happy state of 
freedom from want and anxiety in the 
minds of the aged, the widow and the 
orphan.” 

From the period of 1935 tc 1939 Mr. 
Milligan was president of the Home 
Office Veterans of the Metropolitan Life, 
an organization in which he has taken 
an active part. He belongs to the New 


York Athletic Club, and the principal 
actuarial societies of the insurance busi- 
ness, including the Casualty Actuarial 
Society, but otherwise he is not much of 
a “joiner.” An important exception, how- 
ever, is his membership in societies of 
Irishmen or those of Irish descent. He is 
a member of Ulster-Irish Society, Amer- 
ican-Irish Historical Society, Friend- 
ly Sons of St. Patrick. His membership 
in the Independent Order of Hunters 
and Fishermen should not be overlooked 
because hunting and fishing are _ his 
chief recreations. In those sports he 
does not indulge on the Atlantic Ocean 
or in the Rocky Mountains, but in Es- 
sex County, New York, where he and 
his sister have a home at Westport 
near Elizabethtown. 


Gets Up at Daybreak to Go on Fishing 
Trips 


James E. Kavanagh, who became vice 
president of Metropolitan Life in charge 
of Group insurance, first met Sam Mil- 
ligan when both were on a fishing trip. 
Strangers to each other Kavanagh, who 
then was an agent of the company in 
Canada, asked Sam where he worked. 
The latter replied: “I have a job at 
Twenty-Third Street and Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City.” 

“You mean at the Metropolitan Life?” 
That started a very long friendship. 

Said Kavanagh, now in retirement, in 
a talk with the writer: “Sam is so ob- 
sessed by fishing that he begins to think 
of it at Westport if tossing about in 
bed at 4 o’clock in the morning. He can 
hardly wait until he gets dressed and 
picks up his fishing apparatus and 
leaves the house.” 

And Sam Milligan shares among his 
ever positive views some ideas about the 
importance of indulging in outdoor 
sports. He told me: “I can’t under- 
stand why more people do not get into 
the open air. A rod and a gun are two 
of the best companies to insure good 
health. You can’t keep on riding in 
automobiles after you reach a lake or 
a wild forest.” 
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During the course of an interview with 
Mr. Milligan some of his viewpoints 
were asked by the writer: 

“Do you believe that Group insurance 
will continue its marvelous climb in the 
world of insurance protection of em- 
ployes?” Responded Mr. Milligan: 

“That is obvious because of the large 
number of industry and business estab- 
lishments not yet insured under Group. 
The number of salesmen in Group divi- 
sions of companies is small when the 
size of the market is taken under 
consideration. At a convention of Met- 
ropolitan managers in the spring of this 
year I made this point: ‘You gentle- 
men, so interested in your fellow work- 
ers in the communities in which you 
live, could do additional good by extend- 
ing employe-benefit protection to the 
less fortunate workers in your neigh- 
borhoods who are without it by devot- 
ing some additional time to selling these 
essential benefits. It is a mistake to 
think that they are “fringe benefits.” 
Actually, they are benefits geared to and 
essential in maintaining our modern way 
of living.’” 

Attention was called to the opinion 
sometimes expressed abroad that Amer- 
icans think too much of material bene- 
fits Mr. Milligan’s reply to this: 

“We read so much about rackets and 
malfeasance that some people believe our 
moral fiber has been stretched almost to 
the breaking point, and the Soviet satel- 
lite world is not doing anything to les- 
sen this impression as it is only too 
happy to make the world believe this. 
The front pages of our newspapers play 
up this side of America because crime 
is news. With the possible exception of 


Billy Graham, Bishop Sheen and Nor- 
man Vincent Peale no clergyman’s ser- 
mon ever makes the front page. The 
meetings of the Browning or Shake- 
speare Clubs, the farm children’s H- 
Clubs, community chest. campaigns, 
luncheons of Kiwanis, Friendly Sons of 
St. Patrick, or Rotary are buried inside 
the paper or put on the back pages. But 
the real core of America is character 
ized by unselfishness, wanting to help 
fellow men, preserve the family, main- 
tain the home, and enchance the stand- 
ard of living. 

“And the best way to bring such a 
happy situation about is by owning in- 
surance. Just look at the situation in 
the quill pen days when insurance op- 
erations were recorded in ledger books 
by clerks sitting on a high stool and 
painstakingly noting down the day’s op- 
erations. Think how in a century the 
situation has been so changed. Gaze 
around the business centers of our cities 
and take a quick look at the mammoth 
home offices of the insurance companies 
and you will see the significance of what 
has taken place in this span of a hun- 
dred years or more, as the people have 
found how, at little annual cost, they 
can guarantee their future security. 


Insurance Proves Unselfishness of 
People 


“As our citizens in millions of num- 
bers have recognized and accepted this 
opportunity they have become among 
the world’s most fortunate people. Al- 
most every time a man buys an insur- 
ance policy his thoughts are of some- 
body else. He is protecting his family 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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S. Samuel Wolfson— 


Senior General Agent Of Berkshire Life, 
Approaching 30th Milestone With That 
Company, Has Been Constructive Force In 
Life Insurance Affairs Of Greater N. Y. 


For Many Years. 


As the senior 
Berkshire Life of Pittsfield, Mass. and 
one of the oldest active general agents 
in New York City with continuous serv- 
ice with the same company, S. Samuel 
Wolfson is deserving of recognition at 
Approaching this 30th anniver- 
sary with the Berkshire (to be observed 
in May, 1959) this is his 44th year in the 
business and he’s still 


this time. 


life insurance 
going strong. 

Mr. Wolfson’s position of prominence 
today among life managers and general 
agents is a far cry from the day in May, 
1914, when at the age of 20 he opened 
up a new agency for the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society in the old Bible 
House, New York, across the street from 
John Wanamaker’s store. Appointed dis- 
trict manager, he was the youngest man 
to be named by this company up to that 
time. 

However, the record shows that this 
was not Sam Wolfson’s first introduction 
to the insurance business as his father, 
U ser Wolfson, an insurance broker, had 

given him the rudiments of life insur- 
ance and he had grown up in the atmos- 
phere. The elder Mr. Wolfson was one 
of Equitable’s successful producers. 


Early Interest in Assn. Work 


From the st: rt Mr. Wolfson took an 
active interest in association work. He 
appreciated that in so doing he would 
make friends quickly and make him- 
self known to the fraternity. Shortly 
after he entered the business he joined 
the East Side General Brokers Associa- 
tion, the forerunner of other similar 
organizations to follow. He was one of 
the organizers and second president of 
the Brownsville Brokers’ Association, 
now the Independent Brokers’ Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, and in the years to 
follow he took an increasingly active 
role in life ar iay e work. 

Throughout his long career Mr. Wolf- 
son has put the i on building 
a brokerage agency. When he joined the 
C. B. Knight Agency of Union Central 
Life _around 1917 he was named head of 
its ‘kers’ department and built up 
a large volume of business. He was one 
of the first life insurance general agents 
in New Y so to insist thz it brokers be 
given 5% ~wal commission for nine 


years follow the initial first year 
commission oi the policy. And to his 
credit he has never given a broker a con- 
tract which contained any termination 
penalties. 
Joined Berkshire in May, 1929 
Turning point in his car reer came in 


May, 1929, when Sam Wolfson joined 
the Berkshire Life whose president at 
that time was the late Frederic Rhodes. 
He knew he had a long road ahead in 
starting an agency from scratch but he 
accepted the challenge. Wisely he sur- 
rounded himself with the able assistants 
and offered them every encouragement to 
display initiative. He readily accepted 
invitations to insurance meetings around 
town and kept his name “out in front” 
by becoming a regular advertiser in some 
leading insurance trade journals. 

It wasn’t long before the S. S. Wolfson 
Agency began to crowd the then leading 
agencies of the Berkshire for the No. 1 


general agent of the 
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Loyal Protective Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Outstanding Sickness & Accident 
INCOME PROTECTION 


Non-cancellable, guaranteed renewable to Age 65 — at guaran- 
teed premium rates, non-aggregate, no house confinement, 
optional hospital-surgical-medical benefits. Sickness 
benefits from one year to ten years—Accident from 
two years to lifetime. (Also participating life 

insurance and all types of group insurance!) 


Expansion program provides openings for 


qualified General Agents in selected areas 
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spot. Building solidly for the future, he 
followed his father’s philosophy that fair 
play and honest dealings are the keys 
to good relations with home office, with 
employes, with clients and with one’s 
colleagues. ; 

As proof of the wisdom of this busi- 
ness philosophy Sam Wolfson’s agency 
for many years has been the largest 
office of the Berkshire and he has led 
the company in production for more 
years than he can remember. Mr. Wolf- 
son has served under three Berkshire 
Life presidents—Frederic Rhodes, Har- 
rison L, Amber, who died a few weeks 
ago, and W. Rankin Furey, CLU 


Proud of the Men He Has Trained 


Mr. Wolfson is justifiably proud of the 
“oraduates” of his agency, men trained 
by him or employed in this agency, who 
have advanced to general agency posts 


Blackstone Studios 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 
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YOU... 
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with the Berkshire or with other com- 
panies. In a luncheon interview recently 
with The Eastern Underwriter he pointed 
to the following 12 “graduates:’ 

Samuel D. Rosan, now general agent 
of Continental Assurance: William Smer- 
ling, now agency manager for Connecti- 
cut General Life; Jerry Siegel who is 
assistant manager in the Smerling agen- 
cy; the late Nat Colin, general agent 
of Continental Assurance up until his 
death; Irving S. Bober, CLU, general 
agent ‘of New E ngland L ife in Brooklyn ; 
Mike Yanett, who left the W olfson 
Agency to become a general agent of Se- 
curity Mutual Life, and who is now in 
personal production specializing in estate 
planning. 

Also Arnold Siegel who is now down- 
town manager of the Union Mutual Life; 
the late Anthony P. Musalo, manager 
for Continental American in Brooklyn; 
Hilliard N. Rentner, now Berkshire’s 
leading general agent, who held the post 
of assistant general agent in the Wolf- 
son Agency for some years; Henry Mar- 
shall who runs a Berkshire general agen- 
cy in Brooklyn; Milton Rifkin, now 
downtown N. Y. general agent for the 
Berkshire, and Herbert Frankford, who 
has advanced from brokerage supervisor 
to vice fe and general agent in 
the S. S. Wolfson Agency. 


oe Demonstrated Leadership 


In his span of over four decades in 
the business Mr. Wolfson has occupied 
the top position in nearly all of New 
York’s life insurance associations, ample 
proof of his leadership qualities. In addi- 
tion, he has served as president for 
three or four terms of Berkshire General 
Agents Association, being one of the 
organizers of that group. He also organ- 
ized in 1938 the Berkshire Booster Cam- 
paign, annually conducted by the com- 
pany each fall. 

In Life Underwriters Association of 
City of New York Sam Wolfson served 
five terms as treasurer (1938-43) and was 
then elected chairman of the board, by- 
passing the presidency. He was also an 
organizer of the Life Supervisors’ Asso- 
ciation, 

In the Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York he served successively 
as secretary-treasurer, vice president and 
president. He held similar posts with 
the Mid-Town Managers Association. 
A member of the Round Table, an ex- 
clusive group which meets at the Bank- 
ers Club of America, N. Y., he has the 
respect of his competitors. They recog- 
nize in him a life insurance man dedi- 
cated to the highest ethical practices in 
the business. 

As far as his own people are con- 
cerned (brokers, agents, office staff) Mr. 
Wolfson has done a good job of inocu- 
lating them with his philosophy. It is 
that the business of life insurance is 
more than a way of just making a living. 
He believes that the life insurance sales- 
man has to love the business and have 
a keen desire to be of benefit to those 
people whom he serves. He has pur- 
posely had a small personal production, 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Always Qualifies for 
Regionals on First Day 


KIRSCH’S AETNA LIFE RECORD 





Shreveport Agent Lines up Dozen Cases 
before any Other Agent of 
Company 





Henry A. Kirsch, Shreveport, La., 
Aetna Life, has on a number of occa- 
sions been the first agent of the com- 
pany to qualify for its regional meetings. 
He has done this on the first day of 
the qualification period. Asked by The 
Eastern Underwriter how this has been 
possible he said: “Somehow or other it 
just seems about that time of the year I 
will run into several sizable cases which 
will produce sufficient volume and prem- 
but I must admit that occasionally 
I have a really hard time getting the 
necessary 12 lives in order to qualify 
on that day.” 

How He Found Time For CLU Study 

A native of Shreveport, Mr. Kirsch 
graduated from high school in 1922, 
worked until 1930 as a salesman of light- 
ing fixtures. He then entered life insur- 
ance. At the start he was so unsuccess- 
ful that his contract was canceled, but 
in 1933 he began all over again. He 
became convinced he should make a 
minimum of 60 to -65 calls a week, did 
so and managed to sell enough to stay 
in the business. Studying for CLU 
exams was not easy. He started those 
studies at 6 o’clock working until 7:30 
o’clock—an hour and a half each day. 

Since joining Aetna in 1939 Mr. Kirsch 
has been consistently successful, not 
standing lower than 9th position in the 
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S. Samuel Wolfson 
(Continued from Page 48) 


but has guided his men in the closing 
of many million dollars of life insurance. 
He’s outspoken on part- timers engaging 
in the business, maintaining that they 
cannot possibly do a proper selling job. 
“With their limited knowledge of our 
business they can’t do justice to the in- 
sured and, consequently, do an injustice 
to the business,” he says. 

Outstanding in his makeup is his will- 
ingness to lend a helping hand to worth- 
while causes. These include civic and 
charitable campaigns including the Big 
Brother movement in Brooklyn, the Fi- 
nancial Independence Week project some 
years ago of the Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation of New York, Boy Scout service 
as a Commissioner, and a directiorship 
in Camp Vacamas, located at Butler, 
N. J., a summer camp for underprivileged 
children. 

In his leisure time at Brewster, N. Y 
where he and Mrs, Wolfson make their 
home for most of the year, Sam takes 
pride in the cultivation of prize flowers, 
especially of the bulb variety. Traveling 
such as his European trip a few summers 
ago takes up some of his time, too, but 
he insists that his real hobby is the en- 
joyment of his grandchildren, 


Tribute of W. Rankin Furey 


Fittingly this sketch of S. Smauel 
Wolfson closes with a well deserved tri- 
bute to him by President Furey of the 
Berkshire Life who has been closely 
associated with him for nearly 30 years. 

Mr. Furey told The Eastern Under- 
writer that few men have exemplified 
more the old slogan, | “Above the com- 
panies, life insurance.” He adds: 

“Not only has Sam Wolfson been an 
outsanding sucess, first as a salesman 
and then as a general agent, but he has 
at all times stood for the best interests 
of our business on an _ industry-wide 
basis. He has contributed liberally of his 
time and effort throughout his career 
to the furthering of all that is good in 
life insurance. In addition he is a tire- 
less civic worker and a real family man.” 


T 





HENRY A. KIRSCH 


agency field. 
Mr. Kirsch, 


force of Ordinary 


who has $25 million in 


life, carries $300,000 
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MANHATTAN LIFE 


talk about teugh cases” 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


MUrray Hill 2-3964 








of insurance on his own life. He says: 

“The bulk of my production today is 
corporate coverage in its —— as- 
pects and estate planning. I do not go 
in for ‘gimmick’ selling, believing that 
life insurance is so important and essen- 
tial that people will buy it if presented 
in a manner so fundamental that they 
can easily comprehend it.” 


FREDERICK RIEBEL III DIES 

Frederick Riebel III, supervisor of 
the motion picture bureau of Aetna Life 
Affiliated Companies, died recently. He 
was 50 years old. 

Mr. Riebel had been connected with 
the Aetna Life organization for 16 years 
and previously was engaged in motion 
picture work in Detroit and _ Holly- 
wood. He was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, where he was a 
member of Phi Gamma Delta fraternity. 


Franklin Life Increase 

A net gain in outstanding insurance 
of $47 million was recorded by Franklin 
Life, Springfield, Ill., during October. 
Since year-end the company reflects 
an expansion of $304 million in its cov- 
erage, all of which is Ordinary, as the 
company concentrates in that field ex- 


clusively, with no Group, Industrial, 
credit, or health and accident on the 
books. 

President Chas. E. Becker in an an- 
nouncement stated that it appeared 


Franklin would attain its sales goal for 
1957 . . . an increase of $100 million in 
paid volume. With more than $2,725,000,- 
000 of outstanding insurance currently, 
it is anticipated that the $3 billion mark 
will be reached in mid-1958. 

















$146,075,266 


Increase of insurance-in-force is a reliable method of measuring the growth 
of a Company. The outstanding development of The Union Labor Life Insur- 


ance Company in the last decade was achieved by industrious men selling a first 


ULLICO is on the threshold of becoming a billion dollar Company! 


If you want to share in this growth and enjoy a career with a Company that 


The UNION LABOR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


200 East 70th Street 








$876,207,441 


class product to a select market. 


is going places, contact: 


AGENCY MANAGER 


EDMUND P. TOBIN, President 





New York 21, N. Y. 
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The New England Council 


Increases Understanding of Region’s Economic Importance, 


Achievements, Opportunities; Meredith To Be 
1958 Chairman 


L. Douglas Meredith, executive vice 
president, National Life of Vermont and 
chairman of its committee on finance, 
who is currently president of the New 
England Council, will become chairman 
of the Council’s board January 1, 1958. 
For 30 years New England Council has 
germinated ideas, planted administrative 
policies and nurtured programs which 
have helped bring the six states in the 
main council to their present prosperity, 
the greatest in the region’s history. 

The following insurance men are di- 
rectors or officers of the Council in their 
states: 

Maine—Rolland E. Irish, 
Union Mutual Life; 
president, Payson & Noyes Insurance 


president, 
Henry S. Payson, 





Agency, Portland, director; Frank R. 
Fowles, Jr., vice president, Maine Bond- 
ing & Casualty Co., Portland, secretary- 
treasurer 

New Hampshire—Lester S. Harvey, 
president, New Hampshire Fire Insur- 
ance Co., Manchester, director. 

Massachusetts —O. Kelley Anderson, 
president, New England Mutual Life, 
Boston, director; Donald W. Campbell, 
assistant to the president, State Mutual, 
Worcester, chairman of New England 
Governors Committee on Public Trans- 
portation. 


Has 3,300 Members 


The New England Council has a mem- 
bership of 3,300 business firms, organi- 
zations and individuals. There are 16 
Council committees. Council’s permanent 
staff consists of 32 trained and experi- 
enced men and women working under 





-A GOOD 


e AGENCY MINDED COMPANY 
* liberal non-medical limits 


* special personal attention 
and consideration on sub- 
standard cases 


* full brokerage facilities 


* Home office personalized 
service 


Sherman J. Edelman, Vice President 


17 East Prospect Avenue 
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ized by the colonial gentlemen the more advantages and 
opportunities are yours to develop. Here are some of the ad- 
vantages we offer you for greater opportunities. 


Over $650,000,000 Life Insurance now in force. 
We invite your inquiry: write or call 


Richard W. Ellsworth, Sup’t of Agencies 
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COMPLETE SALES PORTFOLIO 


* special preferred risk endow- 
ment at age 90, first year 
cash value equal to full 
reserve 


* new family plan 
* baby group 
- all forms of group coverages 


* credit life insurance 


Mount Vernon, Maw York 








Fabian Bachrach 
L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


the direction of a board of 108 and the 
Council’s executive committee. 
Objectives of the Council are these: 
provides regional consciousness and co- 
operation; expands use of New Eng- 
land’s recreational and human resources; 
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increases the nation’s understanding of 
New England’s economic importance, 
achievements and opportunities; inter- 
prets the development work of the busi- 
ness community, Government agencies, 
New England Governors’ Conference, 
interstate official conference groups and 
New England’s Congressional delegation. 

The Council publishes The New Eng- 
lander, a business magazine, together 
with special studies and reports. 


ASSISTANT BROKERAGE MGR. 

Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces the appointment of James E. 
McMahon as assistant brokerage man- 
ager in the company’s San Diego, Cal. 
branch office. 
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While laying ground work for its 
100th anniversary in Canada in 1958 
New York Life found that several of its 
key executives were born or trained in 
the Dominion. They are James T. Phil- 
lips, senior vice president and actuary; 
Dr. William Bolt, chief medical direc- 
tor; Rass McLeod, vice president and 
general counsel; Earl M. MacRae, vice 
president in charge of underwriting; 
Willard Thompson, second vice presi- 
dent and actuary; and John Lane, sec- 
ond vice president in the agency de- 
partment. 

Mr. Phillips, who has general super- 
vision of the actuarial functions and the 
insurance practices and operations of 
the company, except for Group insur- 
ance, was born in Perth, Scotland. Dur- 
ing World War I he was a lieutenant 
in the field artillery with Canadian Ex- 
peditionary Forces. A mathematics and 
physics major, he was graduated from 
University of Toronto in 1921, joining 
New York Life actuarial department the 
same year. ? 

Dr. Bolt, a native of St. John’s, New- 
foundland and a graduate of McGill 
University, did post graduate work in 
hospitals in Winnipeg, Regina and Sas- 
katchewan before joining New York Life 
in 1926. He became chief medical di- 
rector in 1945. 

Mr. McLeod, who specializes in legal 
matters pertaining to inv estments, joined 
New York Life in 1927. Born in Bay 
Roberts, Newfoundland, he lived most 
of his early life in Sydney, Nova Scotia, 
where he was graduated from Sydney 
Academy. He received his bachelor of 
arts degree from Dalhousie University 
in Halifax in 1919 and his law degree 
in 1924 from Harvard Law School. 

Mr. MacRae, a native of Nova Scotia, 
joined New York Life in 1953 as an as- 
sistant vice president. He had been with 
Occidental Life of California and Great- 
West Life in Winnipeg previously. He 
was graduated from the University of 
Alberta, Canada, in 1928. 

Willard Thompson was born in Melita, 
Manitoba, Canada, and is a graduate of 
the University of British Columbia. He 


celebrated his 3lst anniversary with 
New York Life last October. 

John H. Lane, who has spent his en- 
tire business career with Nylic, 
joined the company April 8, 1918, as a 
clerk in the Winnipeg branch. Today, 
he is in charge of agency administration 
for New York Life. 

In charge of the Canadian division, 
which consists of nine general offices 
throughout Canada is Frederick Wade, 
CLU, a native of Renfrew, Ontario, 
where he was mayor from 1939 to 1940. 





Forty executives of European insur- 
ance companies recently spent fortnight 
in this country studying experience of 
American insurance companies with use 
of electronic equipment. The trip was 
organized by George Tatevin, president 
of the French insurance industry organ- 
ization called CAPA, and J. R. Fouchet 
its manager. Mr. T atevin, who is chief 
officer of several French insurance com- 
panies, is a frequent visitor to this 
country. 





Ownership of New York hotels is con- 
stantly changing hands, For instance, 
Waldorf Astoria is now a Hilton Hotel 
and so is the Plaza. Latest transaction 
is the exchange of the 1,000-room Shera- 
ton-Astor in Times Square for tine 600- 
room Ambassador on Park Avenue be- 
tween Fifty-First and  Fifty-Second 
Streets. William Zeckendorf, president 
of Webb & Knapp, and officials of Sher- 
aton Corporation of America announced 
the trade in Friday morning’s newspapers 
last week, saying the deal was made 
ina telephone conversation. Thus, Webb 
& Knapp are the new owners of Sher- 
aton-Astor, 

For many years the Astor, former 
name of Sheraton-Astor, was principal 
convention meeting place of old Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, Actu- 
arial Society of America, Association of 
Life Insurance Counsel, National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners and 
numerous other large insurance industry 
organizations. Most of these now hold 
their annual meetings in Waldorf- 
Astoria, Commodore, Roosevelt, Statler 
or New Yorker. 

William C. Muschenheim, whose family 
owned the Astor and who was its prin- 


(Continued on Page 59) 
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University Teachers Association 


25 Years Old, It Now Has 500 Members; 
Charles C. Center, President 


The year 1957 marks the Silver An- 
niversary of American Association of 
University Teachers of Insurance. From 
the small group of professors who met 
in 1932 to found this Association the or- 
ganization has grown to its present 
membership of more than 500 individuals. 
Membership is composed of persons 
“who have an interest in expanding the 
frontiers of insurance knowledge 
through education and research.’ Mem- 
bers are drawn from both academic in- 
stitutions and the insurance industry in 





KENNETH W. HERRICK 


all parts of the world. These are the 
current officers of the Association: 

President—Charles C. Center, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 

First vice  president—William — T. 
Beadles, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

Second vice president—Dan M. Mc- 
Gill, University of Pennsylvania. 

Secretary-treasurer—Kenneth W. Her- 
rick, Texas Christian University. 

Editor of the Journal—John S. Bick- 
ley, Ohio State University. 

Objectives of the Association: Expan- 
sion and improvement of insurance in- 
struction in academic institutions; en- 
couragement of research on all signifi- 
cant insurance problems; provision of an 
open forum for scientific discussion of 
insurance matters; publication of ma- 
terials which forward the general pur- 
poses of the Association; development of 
relations with other American and for- 
eign organizations with similar objec- 
tives. 

Journal of Insurance 


The Association publishes the Journal 
of Insurance to present to those con- 
cerned with the changing complexion of 
the insurance scene articles on insurance 
theory and practice relating to all 
branches of the business. Articles re- 
port both on research which assists in 
expanding limits of insurance knowledge 
and on methods and procedures which 
have served segments of the insurance 
business to advantage. A forum is also 
provided for manuscripts devoted to 
theoretical concepts pertinent to insur- 
ance. 

The Journal includes book reviews; 
summaries of important articles appear- 
ing in other insurance publications, as 
well as other business and professional 
publications; a listing of recent publica- 
tions; and summaries of studies and re- 
search in insurance and related fields. 


Periodically, activities of the major in- 
surance associations are noted. 


Meet Annually in December 


Annual meetings of Association are 


in December. The Association also con- 
ducts an internship program giving in- 





CHARLES C. CENTER 
surance teachers an opportunity to spend 
from four to six weeks with some insur- 
ance organization. Object of this pro- 
gram is to provide academic personnel 
with first-hand knowledge of insurance 
operations so they in turn can pass on 
to their students a more dynamic, cur- 
rent, and accurate picture of the actual 
operation of the insurance mechamsm. 
The association also gives Elizur Wright 
award annually to the author “making 
the most significant contribution to in- 
surance literature during the year.” 





WILLIAM T. 


BEADLES 


Active members are any persons who, 
at time he originally applies for mem- 
bership, or at time he requests rein- 
statement of a membership previously 
lapsed, holds a teaching appointment in 
an accredited college or university in 
the United States or Canada, and who is 
offering for degree credit one or more 


graduate or undergraduate courses de- 
voted entirely to insurance (including 
insurance law and actuarial science). The 
association also has associate honorary 
and retired members. Annual dues are 
$7 which includes a subscription to the 
Journal. 
Past Presidents 


Its past presidents are: S. S. Huebner, 
University of Pennsylvania; Ralph H. 
Blanchard, Columbia University; Harry 
J. Loman, University of Pennsylvania; 
Robert Riegal, University of Buffalo; 
David McCahan, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Edison L. Bowers, Ohio State; 
Frank S. Dickinson, formerly Univer- 


sity of Illinois; the late C. A. Kulp, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; J. Anderson 
Fitzgerald, University of Texas; Edwin 
A. Gaumnitz, University of Wisconsin; 
C. M. Kahler, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Lawrence J. Ackerman, Univer- 
sity of Connecticut; and Hampton H. 
Irwin, Wayne State University. 


APPLIES TO CALIFORNIA 
Universal Guaranty Life of Shreveport, 
La., has applied to the California Insur- 
ance Department for certificate of 
authority to write life insurance in that 
state. Donald M. Luckham has been 
designated as agent for service. 
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Bankers Life of lowa Group Appointments 
had sales experience as Sets Production Record 
sales manager. During 
the past year he has been a free-lance 
i He received his high school edu- 


Three new appointments have been 
announced by the Group sales depart- 


ment of Bankers Life of Des Moines. 


They are John G. Scarborough, Group 





JOHN G. SCARBOROUGH 


representative, Houston Group office; 
Richard W. Webber, Cleveland Group 
manager, and Gerald D. O’Connor, Los 
Angeles Group office supervisor. 

Mr. Scarborough will be associated 





a 1 ie 


GERALD D. O’CONNOR 


with Steve Tt. Whatley, Jr. regional 
Group manager, and Oscar L. Newton, 
Jr., Group representative 

Pri to joining 3ankers Life, Mr. 
Scarboroug had parcial, four 
years insurance sales experience with a 
Texas company. A native of Texas, he 
graduated from the University of Texas. 
He is a Navy veteran, serving three 
years. 

Mr. Webber will be associated with 
Melvyn L. Shields, regional Group man- 
ager at Pittsburgh 

rior to joining Bankers Life, Mr 
Webber had been employed during the 

















st five years in various sales and ad 
I trative positions by a large eastern 
Group-writing company. <A _ native 
M husetts, he -eived his degree at 
Pen: e I He is an Army 
veter years 

Mr. ( be associated with 
J. T. Rainey, re gional . Asromp manager, 
as well as Paul F. ( , Loren D. Ward 
and George W. Jen ings, Group repre- 
sentatives. 

Mr. O’Connor | had four years’ 
experience in various divisions of the 
Group department of large Pacific 
Coast company. He has served in thi 
contract, underwriting and accounting 


aiieaiad Life Appoints 
M. M. Gordon in Worcester 


Appointment by Manhattan Life of 


Melvin M. Gordon as general agent in 
Worcester has been announced by the 
company’s home office. Mr Gordon 


began his career in life insurance in 1951 
with Equitable Society. Later he was 
brokerage manager of Continental As- 
surance’s Boston agency. 


Aetna’s October Campaign 


A record $151 million of new life in- 
surance protection was written by Aetna 
Life of Hartford during its traditional 
October “App Scrap” campaign. High 
praise for the record-breaking achieve- 
ment was voiced by Robert B. Coolidge, 
vice president, who stated: “Behind this 
impressive total of new life insurance 
production lies the teamwork of all of 
the members of our field organization.” 

In the campaign, timely titled as 
“Operation Universe,” more than half 
of the company’s general agencies pro- 
duced over $1 million in new life insur- 
ance, R. S. Edwards & Co., Chicago, 
was first in volume with $7,303,197, fol- 
lowed by Philadelphia’s L, Kent Bab- 
cock Jr. agency with $7,003,364. 

Four division trophies were won by 
general agencies which produced the 
greatest percentage over their assigned 


RICHARD W. WEBBER volume. They were: Shepard & Com- 


pany, Hartford; Richard M. Fee, Kansas 
City; George C. Fraser, Saginaw; and 


Angeles and attended John Charles Koppen, Phoenix. 


he majored in liberal Individual honors were earned by 1,230 


also eek an extension course Aetna Life representatives who wrote 
in "accident and health insurance there. 


more than $40,000 during the month-long 


tA 


- O'Connor is a Navy veteran, serv- campaign, another new pp Scrap” 
record. 










“OPEN SESAME” 


Atlantic Life agents are finding it easier than 
ever to open the door to many new prospects 
with the magic letters E.S.P.S. — Employee 
Security Planning Service. 

Offered free-of-charge to companies, large or 
small, this improved salary savings program 
is proving an invaluable aid in helping em- 
ployers establish better public and employee 
ielations. That’s why Atlantic Life Agents 
find E.S.P.S. so easy to profit by! 


Atlantic Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE—RICHMOND. VA. 
Life e Accident & Sickness « Hospitalization 


More Than a Half Century of Service 
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suggests: 





TRY THIS ON FOR SIZE 


If you walked in to buy a suit and you were 
“SIZE 38 SHORT''—would you settle for ''44 
LONG"? 


The same principle applies to the life insurance 
needs of families. Every family is a different 
“SIZE'' and must be fitted according to its 
particular needs. Call "'The Baron'' NOW and 
see how you can do it with Simple Programming. 


DAVID H. BARON AGENCY 


United States Life Insurance Co. 


55 Liberty St. New York 5, N. Y. 


REctor 2-3861 





Jerome Gillroy Joins 
Valley Forge Life, Reading 





JEROME GILLROY 


Jerome Gillroy has joined the Valley 
Forge Life of Reading, Pa. as vice 
president, and will head the service 
departments including underwriting, ac- 
tuarial, statistical, policy development 
and policyholders’ service. The Valley 
Forge, chartered in 1956, is the life 
insurance affiliate of the American Cas- 
ualty Group Companies, headed by Har- 
old G. Evans. 

Mr. Gillroy’s insurance career started 
nearly 20 years ago with a consulting 
actuarial firm in New York City. For 
the next ten years he was assistant 
actuary of the Equitable Life Insurance 
Co., Washington, D. C. More recently, 
he was assistant secretary and comp- 
troller of the Manhattan Life. 

He comes to Valley Forge Life from 
Mount Vernon Life where he was vice 
president. His educational background 
includes attendance at College of City 
of New York; graduate school work at 
Columbia University and management 
and personnel seminars at U niversity of 
Maryland. 


CONLEY’S ADDED DUTIES 

William Conley, a vice president of 
American Annuity Life in Lansing and 
who operates a consulting actuarial serv- 
ice, has been retained by the Michigan 
department as a consulting actuary on a 
part-time basis. He formerly served as 
the department’s chief actuary and sub- 
sequently managed Farm Bureau Life in 
Lansing. 
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Sun Life Of Canada Staff Changes 


A number of new appointments affect- 
ing the head office organization of Sun 
Life of Canada have been announced by 
George W. Bourke, president, following 
a meeting of the board. 

R. Alexander has been appointed 





Naskash, Montrcal 
J. A. McALLISTER 


vice president, finance; J. A. McAllister, 
vice president, agencies; and Lachlan 
Campbell, FSA, vice president and chief 
actuary. W. G. Attridge is named direc- 





William Notman & Son 
LACHLAN CAMPBELL 


S. B. Pemberton be- 
comes treasurer; while Hugh McLeod, 
FSA, AIA, and J. W. Ritchie, FSA, AIA, 
actuaries, will be executive officers of the 
company, 

Other 
Mackay 
mortgages ; 
associate medical director; W. 


tor of agencies; J. 


appointments include A. O. 
to be assistant vice president, 
D. H. Woodhouse, M.D., 
J. Hulbig, 





Pan-American Appoints 
F. S. Pruitt in San Antonio 


Appointment. . French S. Pruitt as 
general agent in San Antonio for Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans has been 
announced by Kenneth D, Hamer, vice- 
president and agency director. 

A graduate of the University of Texas, 
Mr. Pruitt joins Pan-American Life with 
an extensive background in the life in- 
surance field. He entered the insurance 
business in 1950 as an agent for the 
Great National Life in Lubbock, Texas. 
Later he became a general agent for 
Washington National there. 


BCL, associate general counsel and A. 
G. McCracken, assistant counsel. 

In the agency branch, A. G. Dennis, B. 
E. Moore and G. P. Pim are named 
superintendents of agencies; F. H. Friz- 
zell, D. E. Hart and L. G. Sowten be- 


Wm. Notman & Son Ltd. 
E. R. ALEXANDER 


come assistant superintendents of agen- 
cies. In the secretarial branch, J. LB. 
Heale will be associate SS se Gy. . Es. 
Merritt, assistant secretary; _ Flav ell, 
assistant personnel officer ae K John- 
ston, assistant planning officer. 


Old Line Life’s New Plan 


Old Line Life, Milwaukee, has an- 
nounced the release of the “Protectall 
Family Plan.” The new family plan pro- 


vides complete protection for each and 
every member of the family. The family 


provision can be added to any permanent 


plan and provides level Term on the 
life of the mother and children. A min- 
imum of $4,000 insurance on the father 
allows up to 50% on the wife with a 


minimum of $2,000. Each child is auto- 
matically insured up to 50% of the cover- 
age on the wife and carries limits of 
$1,000 minimum and $5,000 maximum. 
Expiry date can be at 55, 60, or 65 on 
the mother and age 25 on the children. 
Adopted or step-children are automatic- 
ally given full coverage and newly born 
children full coverage after 14 days. 
This is the second of a series of new 
plans offered by the company. Recently 
the guaranteed issue series was added 
to the company’s sales portfolio, The 
guaranteed issue is subject to a minimum 
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RENEWAL PURCHASE COMPANY 
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Howard Ennes of Equitable 
To Head Educators Society 


Howard Ennes, director of the bureau 
of public health, Equitable Society, 
elected president of the Society of Public 
Health 
Mr. Ennes said that health 


was 


Educators in Cleveland recently 
as the com- 
mon denominator of life makes an ideal 
people-to-people 


vehicle for carrying 


messages throughout the world. 
“More 
shrinking 


Ennes, “and all of the 


face-to-face contact is vital in 
said Mr 


responsibility can- 


our world today,” 


not be shoved off on government 
Through this common interest—health— 
private citizens of the world can get to 
know each other better.” 

Mr. Ennes added that consideration 
is now being given to the formation of 
an American Council for Health Educa- 
tion of the Public. “Through it, indi- 
viduals, civic groups, voluntary health 
agencies and leaders in business, labor 
and education will be able to join for 
better international understanding in 
health matters as well as others rel: iting 


to it. And there are few subjects today,’ 
the incoming president explained, “which 
do not affect health in any corner of the 


world.” 

Mr. Ennes American businesses 
such as the industry, insurance, 
pharmaceutical firms and those produc- 
ing hygienic and sanitary products have 
special responsibilities to join with pro- 
fesssional groups in emphasizing the im- 
portance of citizen participation in health 
matters. 


said 
f¢ 1 »d 





of 25 lives and utilizes any non-par re- 
tirement income at age 65 and non-par 
10 pay retirement plans. The new plans 
offer a continuance of the company’s 
practice to offer a guaranteed minimum 
of 11 years certain income at retirement, 
and, as a new feature, guarantees a 
higher five year certain income. The 
maximum guarantee issue limit is $15,000. 





Continental Assurance 


Names 5 Agency Key Men 
Assurance has promoted 
five key men in its agency organization. 

Paul C. Green, CLU, formerly execu- 
tive assistant, was né umed superintendent 
of agencies to be in charge of all branch 
office operations as well as special new 
agency development. Since joining Con- 
tinental Assurance in 1948, he has been 
Group sales representative, agency as- 
sistant, agency secretary, assistant super- 
intendent of agencies, and executive as- 
sistant. 

Hugh 


Continental 


S. Betts, Jr., formerly director 
of career agent program, was named 
superintendent of agencies to be in 
charge of career agency development, as 
well as all Canadian life insur ance oper- 
ations, and the company’s salary allot- 
ment division. A veteran of ten years 
in life insurance, he joined Continental 
Assurance in Oc tober, 1956. 

Charles W. Kraemer, formerly direc- 


tor of field services, becomes sup>rin 
tendent of agency administration to be 
in charge of field services, advanced un- 
derwriting, the company’s trainee pro- 
gram, and all educational and training 
activities. He served as agency assist 
ant and assistant superintendent of 
agencies in the company’s Pacific Coast 
department before returning to the home 
office. 

Named resident superintendents of 
agencies were Kenneth P. Quinn and 
William P. Bell, both formerly assistant 
superintendents of agencies. They will 
make their headquarters in Cedar Rap- 
ids, lowa and Dallas, Texas, respectively. 





American National Gains 

American National of Galveston wrote 
$131, 346,375 in new life insurance during 
its September-October campaign for Ex- 
ecutive Vice President W. L. Vogler 
This surpassed the Vogler campaign of 
last year by more than $21,000,000. 





“Where Business is Appreciated” 


CARL E. HAAS, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
Continental Assurance Company 


32 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 1,N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-7362 














LIFE 
EASTERN COMPANIES 


ACTUARY $10,000-- 
HO Agency Dept. Office Mgr. 8.500 
ASST. ADVERTISING MGR. 7,500 
SYSTEMS ANALYST— 

Programming 7,500-+ 


These are but a few of our current 
openings. Employer pays our fee and 
relocation expenses. Contact us in con- 
fidence. No obligation. 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 


PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER. 
320 Penn Square Bidg., Phila. 7 
LOcust 8-1163 














Cousy and Sharry Appointed 
By United States Life 


Boston Celtics 
welcomed by Ray 


Bob Cousy, star of the 
Basketball team, is 
mond H. Belknap, president, United 
States Life, following the recent ap 
pointment of the Cousy & Sharry Agenc: 
to represent the 107-year-old compat 

Joseph Sharry, right, is president ot 
the agency which will serve Worcester 


and the surrounding area 

Since joining the Celtics in 1950, Mr 
Cousy has made the All-Star protes- 
sional team annually for the past six 
years and is considered one of the 


outstanding eel rs. A gradu- 
Holy Cross College, he was cap- 
that championship 
team and made All- 


world’s 
ate of 
tain of 
basketball 
American. 
Mr. Sharry 
business for 
formerly with 
eral insurance agency 






sche ol’s 
also 


has been in the insurance 
about ten years. He was 
Estes & Johnson, a gen- 
in Worcester. 
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Death of H.H.Armstrong; 
An Invalid for Years 


LONG OFFICER OF TRAVELERS 


Noted Figure in Life, Accident and 
Group Divisions of Agency Sphere; 
His Career 
Armstrong, outstanding in 


Horatio H. 


agency ranks for years, died Sunday 
morning in Hartford Hospital following 
a long illness. After 41 years with The 


presi- 
Group 


Travelers he had retired as vice 
dent of its life, accident and 
agency department in July, 1946. 
irresistible winning 


Possessor of an 





HORATIO H. ARMSTRONG 


personality, keen student of human na- 
ture, a man of cultural and artistic in- 


stincts, Ray Armstrong made a deep 


impression on the business and on the 
people of H: _ tford. \t insurance con- 
ventions in Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 


cago, his suite was a rendezvous for 
dozens oft people 
Mr. Armstrong was a former chairman 
of executive committee of Life Insur- 
ance Sales Research Bureau, now Life 
Insurance Agency Management Associa- 
tion. He was a member of ( christ Church 
Cathedral, Hartford; former vice presi- 
dent of Twentieth Century Club; trustee 
of Connecticut Museum of Antiques; a 
member of marine committee of Wads- 
worth Atheneum. and of Connecticut 
Historical Society. 
Born Near St. Louis 
Born in Kirkwood, Mo., near St. Louis, 
Mr. Armstrong in 1905 became a liability 
special agent of Travelers in 
ts St. Louis office. Next, he was ap 
‘asualty manager for Indiana 
re his record was so good he was 


surance 





home office and soon was 
ssistant in life, accident and 
roup department. In 1924 he was ad- 
iperintendent of agencies and 








vanec 
his electi to vice president followed 
three vears latet 
Durine World War IT he was director 
f Hartford Red Cross War Fund cam- 
paign raising more than $1 million in a 
1 He leaves a widow, Marjorie 
n Armstrong, who was formerly a 
mal er of the Junior League, 
brother, Luther H. Armstrong of 
eley, Cal former insurance man 
‘ral services were on Tuesday 





NEW OCCIDENTAL AGENCY 


O lenta Life of California an- 





nounces the opening of a general agen 
cy 1 Wilm Del., and the ap 
poin nt J J. Lafferty, Jr. as 
rener t. The opening of this first 
gen ce in Delaware is a part of 
Occide rowth and expansion pro- 
rram the easte United States. He 





ins Occidental following eight vears 


experience in the insurance field. 


Named Medical Director 
Of Continental American 





HENRY CLAGETT, JR. 


DR. A. 


Wilmington, Del—Appointment of Dr. 
A. Henry Clagett, Jr., well-known Wil- 
mington heart specialist, as medical di- 
rector of Continental American Life, 
was announced by Claude L. Benner, 
Continental American’s president. 

In addition to his private practice, Dr. 
Clagett, 45, is chief of the Cardiovascular 
Section at The Memorial Hospital, Wil- 
mington, and member of its Radioactive 
Isotope Committee. He is also clinical 
assistant professor of medicine at 
Women’s Medical College, Philadelphia ; 
associate in cz irdiology at the University 
of Pennsylvania’s 
Medicine, and consultant cardiologist at 
Newcomb Hospital, Vineland, N. J. 

None of these professional connections 
is terminated by Dr. Clagett’s acceptance 
of the Continental American appoint- 
ment, President Benner emphasized. 


First Colony Appoints 
Hockenberry in Alexandria 


Daniel V. Hockenberry has been ap- 
pointed agency manager for First Colony 
Alex andriz i-Arlington area, with 
Alexandria, Va. An- 
nouncement was made by President 
Edwin B. Horner from the company 
home office in Lynchburg, Va. 

Mr. Hockenberry was born in Martins- 
burg, W. Va. He attended Shepherd 
College and was then graduated from 
Martinsburg Business College. Follow- 
ing his graduation and for several years 
he was associated with Blair and Stand- 
ard Limestone companies in the operat- 
ing departments. In 1946 he joined the 
Ocean Ranch Hotels, Miami, Florida as 
operations manager, where he remained 
years. He then entered the in- 


Life in 
headquarters in 


for five > 
surance field with Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia, starting as an agent 


in Washington, D. C. in 1951. Two years 
later he was appointed associate man- 
ager of the Hyattsville, Maryland office, 
where he remained until joining First 
Colony Life. 


LEADS BANKERS OF NEBR. 

The Connecticut Agency of Bankers 
Life of Nebraska under the direction of 
John E. Kenny, general agent in New 
Haven, was leading agency for the com- 
pany in production of new business dur- 
ing the month of November, which was 
one of the largest production months in 
the company’s history. In obtaining this 
position of leadership, the agency set a 
new company record by producing more 
business during the month than any 
other agency of the company has ever 
produced in any single month. 


Graduate School of 


More Than 350 Attend 


Huber Associates Forum 

Three hundred and fifty attorneys, ac- 
countants and trustmen attended the 
15th annual Estate Planners Forum of 
the Solomon Huber Agency of Mutual 
Benefit Life recently at the Plaza Hotel, 
New York. A nationally known panel of 
experts dissected a hypothetical case and 
offered possible solutions to some of the 


problems. 

Speakers included Joseph P. Cum- 
mings, vice president, trust officer, First 
Westchester National Bank of New 
Rochelle; John J. Magovern, Jr., vice 
president, Mutual Benefit Life: Herbert 


M. Mandell, CPA, Clarence Rainess & 
Co.; William E. Murray, tax partner, 
Jackson, Nash, Brophy, Barringer °: 
3rooks; David Opnenheim, M. S. & T. S. 
Isaacs; T. Mever Pines, member, New 
Vork Bar: Dwight Rogers, associate, 
Scudder, Stevens & Clark; Honrv C 
Smith, tax partner, Wehst-r. Sh-ficld 
& Chrystie: Sidney C. Winton, Hayes, 
Sklar & Hersberg. 

30th in their formal invita‘ion 2nd 
in the procram the Huber Associrt 
alwavs indicate that they charve no 
fees, draw no legal documents and spe- 
cifically direct their memoranda or estate 
reports to the professional advisors of 
every client. They explain that in a 
sense the work of the life man as estate 
planner is preliminary and _ stress that 
the recipient of the fact-finding data and 
the report is the client’s attorney who 
goes over the suggestions, makes the 
final decisions and drafts whatever in- 
struments may be required. 

The Huher forums have done much to 
cement relations between life men on the 
one hand and lawyers, accountants and 
trustmen on the other. Recognition of 
the particular contribution of each pro- 
fessional advisor to the client’s estate 
plan is fully explored. An appreciation 
of these combined efforts is thus brought 
about. 

The Solomon Huber Agency has de- 
veloped and originated conce epts of prop- 
erty planning and programming, operat- 
ing under a copyrighted and registered 
procedure known as Estatology which 
comprises various tools, techniques and 
skills essential to doing a well rounded 
job for clients. Non- buyers receive the 
identic al service which is made available 
to life insurance purchasers. 





Joins Lincoln National Board 

Robert A. Efroymson, an Indianapolis 
business executive, has been elected to 
Lincoln National board of directors. He 
succeeds John A. Mayer who, because 
of the press of other duties, has found 
it necessary to relinquish his responsi- 
bilities on the board. Mr. Mz iver, execu- 
tive vice president of Mellon National 
Bank & Trust Co., and former president 
of Reliance Life, has been on Lincoln 
National board since February 20, 1952 

Mr. Efroymson, who has been presi- 
dent of Real Silk Hosiery Mills since 
1945, was an attorney in Indiananolis 
for 13 years before joining the silk or- 
ganization as executive vice president 
12 years ago. He is also vice president 
of Occidental Realty Co.; a director, In- 
diana National Bank; vice president of 
Wm. E. English Foundation; president 
of the Indianapolis Civic Progress Asso- 
ciation; and a director of the Indianapo- 
lis Chamber of Commerce. 





Named By American Life 


John B. Phillips’ appointment as su- 
perintendent at its Rochester branch 
office was announced by American Life 
of New York, an affiliate of the Amer- 
ican Surety. The office supervises six 
counties in the nearby area. 

Mr. Phillips will be in charge of de- 
veloping life business in this territory 
from general insurance producers, espe- 
cially those now placing their property 
and liability lines with America in Surety. 
He has a wide acquaintance in the Ro- 
chester area where he has been engaged 
in the life insurance business for a 
number of years. 


H. J. Stewart, West Coast 
Life, New ALC President 





HARRY 


J. STEWART 


Harry J. Stewart, president, West 
Coast Life, was elected president of 
American Life Convention at a meeting 
in Waldorf-Astoria this week of execu- 
tive committee of ALC. He succeeds the 
late Powell B. McHaney who was killed 
in an automobile accident last week. 

Educated in Oregon State College Mr. 
Stewart joined West Coast Life more 
than 35 years ago after leaving the 
service in World War I. For a time he 
Was assistant superintendent of agencies 
at Portland, Ore. In 1931 he became 
superintendent of agencies at Seattle and 
two years later was promoted to the 
home office post of vice president and 
manager of agencies. He became execu- 
tive vice president and then president. 

Mr. Stewart is active in Scottish Rites 
bodies and in the Shrine. He has been 
a member of board of commissioners for 
San Francisco City and County Retire- 
ment System. For four years he was on 
Joint ALC-LIAA legislative committee. 
He is on board of Health Insurance 
Association of America. 


GUSTIN ON DIRECT PLACEMENTS 

Some considerations of financing by 
contract and by lease furnished the 
topic for a paper delivered this week 
before Association of Life Insurance 
Counsel meeting at Plaza by Ralph L. 
Gustin, Jr., second vice president and 
counsel, John Hancock. The talk was 
based on the field of direct placements. 
In that field insurance companies are 
from time to time offered investments 
in the long-term debt obligations of 
corporations which have been organized 
as part of the financing transaction, or 
adapted therefor. These corporations de- 
rive their borrowing capacity from 
leases to contracts with other corpora- 
tions of established high credit stand- 
ing. 


Sun Reports Nov. as Best 
Month and 1957 as Best Year 


November, 1957 was the biggest pro- 
duction month in the history of the 
general agency division of the Sun Life 
of America (Baltimore), Bertram A. 
Frank, CLU, director of general agencies 
for this company, also announced that 
the total paid-for business of the division 
at the end of 11 months was 30% ahead 
of its 1956 production—previously the 
best year in the company’s history. 

Mr. Frank also announced that No- 
vember’s production was noteworthy in 
view of the fact that practically the en- 
tire field force was out of production 
during the first week of November when 
they were attending the Sun Life’s gen- 
hs al ager icy conference in Williamsburg, 

a. 
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Heads New Operation for 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Public Relations Director 
For Kansas City Life 





ROBERT J. ARDISON 


Mutual Life has estab- 


department to be 


Massachusetts 
lished a major 
known as the public 


new 
relations and sales 
according to an 
President Leland J. 
department 


promotion department, 
announcement by 
Kalmbach. This 

all public 


new will 


handle relations, advertising, 
and sales promotion functions, field rec- 
ognition programs, sales conferences and 


meetings, and company publications. 


Mr. Kalmbach stated that these pro- 
motional activities were being consoli- 
dated so as to better serve all home 


field, policyhold- 


public, 


office departments, the 
ers, employes, and the general 
and to bring about an enlarged and 
more effective effort in these areas. This 
group will report to President Kalmbach 


through Executive Vice President 
Charles H. Schaaff, CLU. 

Heading the new operation will be 
Robert J. Ardison, who has been ap- 


pointed director of public relations and 
sales promotion. The division heads and 
their assistants involved in the merger 
include: for sales promotion, C. Lowell 
McPherson, director of sales promotion; 
for advertising, Seneca M. Gamble, ad- 
vertising manager; S. Alberta Stutsman, 
CLU, assistant advertising manager, and 


Clayton H. Clapp, advertising assistant; 
for public relations, Lewis A. Shaw, 
public relations manager, James T. 


Houghton, Jr., convention manz ger, and 


Robert G. Sayre, public relations as- 
sistant; and for publications, William 
A. Morrison, editor, and Robert B. 


Handyside, assistant editor. 


West Coast Life Dividends 


An estimated 25% increase in policy 
dividends has been announced by West 
Coast Life. An expected $535,000 will 
be distributed in dividends in 1958, an 
increase of $105,000 above the 757 total. 
Special quinquennial dividends also have 
been increased and will be paid next 
year on policies issued in 1948 and 1953. 

An interest rate of 314% is paid on 
company dividend accumulations, which 
now amount to more than $2,125,000. 
Funds left by policyowners under op- 
tional settlement agreements not involv- 
ing life contingencies are credited with 
34% if non-withdrawals and 3% if 
wititrawsile. Premiums paid in ad- 
vance are discounted at 3%. 


Joins Life of N. A. 


Clyde A. Johnson has joined Life In- 
surance Company of North America as 
director of Group administration. 


HOLMES 


BROCK D. 
Appointment of Brock D. Holmes as 
director of public relations, Kansas City 
President 
the com- 


announced by 
As manager of 


Life, has been 
W. E. Bixby. 


mercial department of the Kansas City 


Public Service Co. for approximately 
eight years, Mr. Holmes has had wide 
experience in advertising and publica- 


tions, as elt as public relations. 

Training for his work began in 
when, as a student at University 
lege, University of Minnesota, he was 
a member of the business staff of The 
Minnesota Daily and appeared on pro- 
grams broadcast by the U niversity radio 
station KUOM. After one year in col- 
lege, he served for more than three years 
with the 34th Division Artillery band 
during World War II. Upon his re- 
lease from military service, Mr. Holmes 
resumed his college career until 1947. 

Mr. Holmes has “eu activ? in many 
Kansas City organizations. He was sec- 
retary of the Kansas City Press Clu» 
for two years and holds membership in 
the Chamber of Commerce, and_ the 
Board of Governors, Kansas City Safety 
Council. 


1939 
Col- 


Northwestern National Has 
Record-Breaking October 


As the record-breaking 
October, sales of individual policies by 
Northwestern National Life of Minne- 
apolis through the first ten months of 
1957 are $2,000.CCO greater than for all 
of 1956, John Pillsbury, Jr., president, 
reports 

Ordinary sales for October alone to- 
taled $24,217,000, a gain of 17% over 
October, 1956. Top agency for the month 
was White & Odell, the company’s Min- 
nesota state agency, with nearly 
$6,000,000, 

In addition, the company’s Group life 
sales through October are running 20% 
ahead of the first ten months of 1956. 


result of a 
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SALES PROMOTION 
MANAGER WANTED 


Young man to take full 
charge sales promotien 
activities for Bankers Na- 
tional Life Insurance 
Company, Montelair, N. J. 
Experience essential. 


Phone Bill Good, Vice Pres- 


ident Agency Operations, 
Pilgrim 6-2212. 








325 since 
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Was In First Huebner Class 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, President Emeritus 
American College of Life Under- 
“The Human Life 
Economy” before 
jointly 
Ex- 


of the 
writers, discussed 
Values in Our Present 
the brokers’ 
sponsored by Girard Trust 
change Bank and the Gordon S. Miller 
Mutual Life, 


a session of forum 


Corn 
Agency, Massachusetts 
Philadelphia. 

An interesting sidelight of the session 
was the introduction of Elisha D. Oak- 


ford, who attended Dr. Huebner’s first 
class in 1904. 
CINCINNATI BRANCH OFFICE 
Occidental Life of California an- 
nounces the opening of a branch office 
as a second outlet in Cincinnati and 
the appointment of James N. Sarakats- 


branch manager. The opening 
office in Cincinnati is a 
company’s continuous 


annis as 
of a second 
result of the 


growth and expansion program. The 
other Cincinnati agency is headed by 
General Agent Max Abrams, who 
ranked among the top 25 of the com- 


pany’s 2,200-man field force in premium 
production last year. 

Mr. Sarakatsannis 
after serving as an agent 
in Cincinnati for Provident 


joins Occidental 
and supervisor 


Mutual. 


Old Line Life Directors 


new directors were elected at the 
meeting of the board of Old 
Line Life of America at its home office 
in Milwaukee. The new directors are 
Vantyle Coddington, president, Lakeside 
Bridge and Steel Company, Milwaukee; 
Walter G. Zinn, chairman of the board, 
West Side Bank of Milwaukee, who will 


Two 
quarterly 


succeed his father, the late Walter A. 
Zinn. 
J. H. Daggett, chairman, informed the 


directors that sale of new life insurance 
for the nine month period ending Sep- 
tember 30, reached $17,623,538. The net 
gcin in life insurance in force of $9,019,- 
January 1, raised the total to a 


new high of $195,856,116. 








contracts sub-standard to 500%. 


Indiana, Illinois and District of Columbia. 








INVESTIGATE This Unusual G A Opportunity 


Top, vested commissions with lifetime service fees. 
prompt, effective home office cooperation. Complete kit of attractive non-par 
Highly rated company (founded in 1890). 
Assets over 89 million—over $465 million insurance in force. 

Openings in Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Ohio, New Jersey, Virginia, 


Write in confidence to: B. A. FRANK, Mgr. of General Agencies 


SUN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


109 East Redwood S+#., Baltimore 2, Md. 


Quick sales aids with 





















“the brokers 
always write!” 














NOW! 
$20,000 to 
$40,000 


of Group Life Insurance for 
firms with 10 lives or more 
Non-Medical 


WHITE & 
WINSTON 


INC. 











n Av enue, New 
ray Hil 


General Agents: 
The UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 








J. C. Higdon President 
Of Park College Board 


J. C. Higdon, president, Bu 
Men’s Assurance, has been elected | 
ident of Park College board of t 
This college, located in Parkvil M 
was founded in 1875. It = ran! +] 
among 1,158 independent coll un 
versity and technical institut in ore 
portion of names in “Who's Who in 
America” to enrollment figurs Cl | 
allied to the Presbyterian Church it 
welcomes students of all denominat 


EQUITABLE UNIT MANAGERS 

Six new unit managers have been 
named by Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety. The appointees, their headquar 
ters and the Equitable agencic s to whicl 
they are assigned, are: William M. Dice, 
Pittsburgh (J. Fred Speer, CLU, 
burgh); Maurice L. Goulet, 


Pitts 
Lewiston 


Me. (Sidney J. Smith, sbistaens Me.) ; 
Kenneth J. Granzow, Denver (Howard 
C. Nickels, Denver); R« as E. Long, 
Buffalo (Karl J. Peterson, - ‘LU. Baf 
a 5 F. Olsen, New Bruns) vick 

J. ‘d. Brooke Johnston, CLU, Newark, 
N J.), and Gaylon D. Thomas, Grand 
Junction, Colo. (Tom H. Mosier, De: 
ver). 


Adopt Pre-authes’zed Plan 
Mutual Benefit Life, N rhe sh. 


has introduced its Au Monthh 


Payment Plan which is designed to per 
mit the pavment premiums on a 
monthly basis, throueh the medium of 


“pre-authorized” checks 
1 


All forms of policies, annuities and 
extra benefit agreements will be eligible 
for this plan which will be available 
after December 16 on new policies. On 
policies already in force it will be 


available after March 1, 1958. 
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Elect Frazar B. Wilde 
To Presidency of LIAA 


SERVES ON MANY COMMITTEES 


Entering Connecticut General as an 
Office Boy Rose to be Head of 
the Company 


Frazar B Wilde, president, 
cut General Life, was this week elected 


Connecti- 


president of Life Insurance Association 
of America. The company has only had 
three presidents since 1876. For years 
he has held important positions in the 
industry as well as in civic life of Hart- 
ford. His prestige has also grown be- 





Karsh 


FRAZAR B. WILDE 


cause of the new home office building 
of Connecticut General erected five miles 
from Hartford. Its novel features caught 
the attention of leading magazines of 
America some of which devoted pages 
to it with pictures. At time of building’s 
dedication Connecticut General held a 
symposium of several days based on the 
national throughway road _ program 
which was attended by several hundred 
Governmental officials, city planners, 
contractors, famous. architects and 
others. 

sorn in Boston Mr. Wilde was gradu- 
ated from Hartford public schools in 
1914 in which year he started with Con- 
necticut General as an office boy. He 
was a member of Troop B, Connecticut 
‘avalry, which went to the Mexican 

rder under General Pershing and Cap- 


tain James L. Howard of The Travelers, 
and, later, when the troop was integrated 
into necticut National Guard, Mr. 
Wilde became a first lieutenant in field 
artillery France. Returning to the 


company s made field auditor, and 
next in roti was head of the claim, 
accident, Grou; 1 agency departments. 
Then, in their rder, he was elected 
secretary, vice president and president. 





His Committee Record 


Mr. Wilde has been on many industry 
committees either of Life Insur ance As- 
sociation or of Joint committee of LIAA 
and American Life pemnenenctaod His 
joint committees have included place- 
ments, inflation control, Government 
employe group, legislative, Federal tax 
program, monetary affairs and Sec. 213, 
N. Y. State Law policy committee. One 
of the joint committees which has had 
considerable of his attention is the 
LIAA-ALC committee on economic pol- 
icy. With LIAA he has been on invest- 
ment research, relations with other or- 
ganizations, Congressional inquiries, re- 
location of new home office of LIAA and 
numerous other committees. Outside of 


$456 Billion In Force At Year End 


LIAA President, Benjamin L. Holland, Reports Year’s Insur- 
ance Gain of $43 Billion; Ordinary $265 Billion, Group $132 
Billion, Industrial $40 Billion; Record Benefit Payments 


New life insurance purchased by 
United States residents from legal re- 
serve companies during 1957 is  esti- 
mated at about $66.5 billion with total 
life insurance in force at the year end 
of $456 billion, it was reported to the 
LIAA meeting by Benjamin L. Holland, 
LIAA president who is also president of 
Phoenix Mutual Life. 

The new life insurance will be an in- 
crease of $11.2 billion or 26% above the 
amount for last year. About $46.2 bil- 
lion of the estimated total will repre- 
sent new Ordinary insurance, about $14 
billion new Group insurance, and about 
$6.3 billion new Industrial insurance. 
Gains over last year will be about $9.8 
billion or 27% for Ordinary, and about 
$1.6 billion or 13% for Group. New 
Industrial purchases will be more than 
$200 million below last vear’s volume. 

An estimated gain in total life insur- 
ance in force of more than $43 billion 
or over 10% will bring the year-end 
totals to a new high mark of about 
$456 billion. Approximately $265 billion 
will be under Ordinary policies, about 
$132 billion under Group contracts, $40 
billion under Industrial policies and the 
remaining $19 billion will represent 
Credit insurance issued to borrowers to 
protect beneficiaries in case of death be- 
fore repayment by the borrower. The 
number of policyholders covered under 
all types of policies will approximate 
109,000,000 at the end of the year. 


Record Benefit Payments 


Policy benefit payments to policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries in the United States 
paid by legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies have also reached new heights. 
It is anticipated that the total for the 
year 1957 will reach $8.7 billion. Benefit 
payments under life insurance policies 
and annuity contracts will be approxi- 
mately $6.7 billion. About $4 billion of 
this will be paid to living policyholders 
in the form of matured endowments, an- 
nuity benefits, policy dividends, surren- 
der values, and other benefits. The 
remaining $2.7 billion will be claims paid 
to beneficiaries of deceased policyhold- 
ers. Benefits paid by life insurance com- 
panies under accident and health con- 
tracts will total over $2 billion during 
1957. 

“Life insurance reserves held by all of 
the United States life insurance com- 
panies equal less than three months of 
the national income,” said Mr. Holland. 
“Even the total amount of life insur- 
ance in force, for which reserve accumu- 
lations must be made for many years in 
the future, equals only a little over one 
year’s national income. This is obviously 
short of the real needs of the public. 
We have the reputation for cultivating 





the insurance business he has frequent- 
ly been an adviser in Washington. One 
such post was in connection with Fed- 
eral Reserve Board real estate matters, 
and he was chairman of a life insur- 
ance committee to draft the plan for the 
provision of Group life insurance bene- 
fits for civil service workers. 

In Connecticut he has been an execu- 
tive committeeman of that state’s Pub- 
lic Expenditure Council and he was on 
special committee to deal with financial 
problems of Connecticut’s government 
caused by 1955 floods. 

In Hartford business life he is a di- 
rector of Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Co., Emhart Manufacturing Co., the 


Plax Corporation and the Silex Co. In 
1952 he was awarded an honorary de- 
gree of Master of Arts by Trinity Col- 
lege, Hartford. 





BENJAMIN L. HOLLAND 


our market with great persistence. How- 
ever, it is obvious that we are further 
from satisfying the actual needs of our 
population in the field of life insurance 
protection than is the case of those in- 
dustries that provide tangible goods. 

“Even though we have continually 
strengthened the marketing side of our 
business, there still exists a wide gap 
between what has been accomplished and 
what is necessary to provide our society 
with a financial security that individual 
citizens themselves believe to be suf- 
ficient when they are confronted with 
their actual individual needs.” 


Company Recommendations 


For Tax Code Revisions 
Washington — The ALC and LIAA 
House Ways and 
Means Committee that by early Janu- 


have informed the 


ary they intend to present to the Com- 
mittee a 
recommendations for 


statement embodying their 

legislation to 
amend the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

The statement will be filed with the 
Committee prior to the opening of the 
tax revision hearings scheduled by the 
Committee to open on January 7, the 
Their views will 
embrace recommendations for 


two associations said. 
changes 
in a number of important areas of Fed- 
eral taxation as it affects life insurance 
policy owners, annuitants and benefici- 
aries. 

Among the subjects which will be 
discussed in the statement to be pre- 
sented to the Committee are: valuation 
of annuities under gift and estate tax 
regulations; discriminatory taxation of 
insured pension plans; extension of ex- 
ceptions to transfer for value rule; and 
fixed benefit deposit administration 
plans. 

The associations indicated that they 
presently have no plans to make oral 
presentations during the hearing. How- 
ever, they requested the opportunity to 
do so in the event that the Treasury De- 
partment or others present recommenda- 
tions to the Committee on subjects of 
interest to the life insurance business. 





Best Way To Protect 
Public Law No. 15 
HENRY R. GLENN GIVES VIEWS 


It Is by Effective State Regulation; 
Theme of His Report to LIAA 


State supervision of the insurance 
business, a regulation which has con- 


tributed so much to the progress of 
sound operation and won confidence of 
the public in the protective mediums it 
owns, can best be justified and continued 
if the house of insurance is kept in good 
order. The industry must regard its 
responsibility in this direction as imper- 
ative. As the insurance business con- 
tinues conscientiously to fulfil that re- 
sponsibility State supervision will remain 
the major defense against changes in 
Public Law 15. 

This was the theme of a report pre- 
sented to annual meeting of Life Insur- 
ance Association of America this week 
by Henry R. Glenn, associate general 
counsel. Title of his paper was “1957 
Legislative and Legal Activities.” 


Sees Disagree to State Supervision 


Mr. Glenn said that in the years ahead 
the insurance business faces legislative 
and supervisory problems at the state 
level which may be of major propor- 
tions and to meet which a high order 
of statesmanship will be necessary. 

“Not too many years ago, with the 
limited exception of tax legislation, it 
was rare indeed when proposals intro- 
duced in the Congress, or the activities 
of Federal agencies, were of concern to 
the insurance business, ” continued Mr. 
Glenn. “In recent years, however, we 
have witnessed a great change in this 
picture. Economic and social develop- 
ments growing out of the depression and 
war years have been of major concern to 
our business. Their actual or potential 
impact have had a direct relation to life 
insurance values, investments and the 
marketability of our product. Thus, your 
Association has found itself increasingly 
occupied with complex issues at the 
Federal level in the fields of economic 
policy, taxation, governmental benefits, 
both direct and indirect, and a host of 
others which might well be generally 
classed as primarily economic, fiscal or 
social in concept. 

Direct regulation of the insurance 
business, said Mr. Glenn, has been rec- 
ognized as the prerogative of the several 
states. Until the past several years State 
supremacy in field of insurance as pro- 
claimed by Public Law 15, was not seri- 
‘caly challenged. Today the challenge 
is evidenced in a number of directions. 
One was the assertion of Federal Trade 
Commission of jurisdiction over Health 
and Accident advertising. While this 
position relative to advertising, and hav- 
ing jurisdiction over A.&H. advertis- 
ing, is now before the United States 
Supreme Court for‘a ruling on the basic 
issue, there are other trends in the legis- 
lative picture to which Mr. Glenn called 
attention. For instance, considerable in- 
terest is reported in a Congressional 
law investigation to determine the effi- 
ciency of State supervision and regula- 
tion. 

The recent SEC investigation of proxy 
practices of insurance companies may be 
another directional sign in the wind. 
Additionally, many Congressional pro- 
posals and Federal departmental activi- 
ties point to more than a minor interest 
on the part of some in either supplant- 
ing State supervision, or superimposing 
areas of Federal regulatory authority on 
top of that exercised by the states. 


Must Protect Economic Conduct 
of Business 


Continuing, Mr. Glenn said: “If Fed- 
eral regulation is to be avoided, we, to- 
gether with our State supervisors, must 
direct our attention to workable state 
statutes that do not unduly hamper the 


(Continued on Page 58) 
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Washington National Home Office Addition 





Washington National Insurance Co. 
has retained the architectural firm of 
Graham, Anderson, Probst and White to 
plan the new home office addition. Above 
is the firm’s conception of the expanded 
home office: the present building (right), 
the new addition (center), and the 
modernized garage. 

Construction of the projected addition, 
to front over 110 feet on Chicago Avenue 
in downtown Evanstown, is to begin in 
the Spring of 1958. Although the addi- 
tion is still in the planning stages, it 
has been revealed that space is to be 
allocated to a modern employe’s cafe- 
teria. Total floor area of the addition 
is to be approximately 150,000 square 
feet. 

The same architectural firm planned 
the present modern designed seven-floor 
home office building which make maxi- 
mum use of glass in comin ition with 
Indiana limestone facings. Total floor 
area of the present structure is about 
115,000 square feet, fronting 116 feet 
on Chicago Avenue and extending back 
193 feet. 

Present home office headquarters in- 
clude the company-owned building at 
610 Church Street. It is connected with 
the back part of the present home office 
building with ramps on five floors. 

When the first policy was sold by 
G. R. Kendall in 1911, the home office 
of the company was a single room in 
Springfield’s State 3ank = =©Building— 
rented at $5 a month. Since moving to 





Assistant Ad Director 
For State Mutual Life 


J. KEDRIC THAYER 


State Mutual Life of America, Wor- 
cester, Mass., has appointed J. Kedric 
Thayer assistant director of advertising 
and sales promotion, according to an 
announcement by Edson D. Phelps, 
superintendent of administration. Mr. 
Thayer will assist Arthur Sisson, director 
of advertising and sales promotion. 





Evanstown in 1936, space requirements 
have been continually increasing due to 
the rapid growth of the company. Look- 
ing ahead to this expansion, the company 
purchased the University Garage on Chi- 
cago Avenue last year. 

The approximately four million dollar 
projected expansion of Washington Na- 
tional’s home office typifies the planning 
with which the company prepares for 
its future service to the peoples of 47 
states and the Canadian provinces of 
Alberta and Ontario. 


Get in the swim-FOR SERVICE -that makes your head spin ! 





HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 


(Founded 1850) 
50 Court St. MAin 4-7951-2-3 














Minimum Group Rates 


At Commissioners’ convention here 
last week the NAIC subcommittee met 
to study use and application of minimum 
Group life insurance rates under State 
Law. Francis R. Smith, 
was chairman. 


Pennsylvania, 


The following motion of Superinten- 
dent Holz of New York State was 
adopted: 

“That the Subcommittee arrange for 
a meeting of the actuaries and techni- 
cians of the Insurance Departments of 
the States of New York, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Maine and Michigan to meet 
in the immediate future for the purpose 
of examining the factual data in order 
to determine the actuarial and legal 
bases upon which minimum Group life 


THE LEE NASHEM AGENCY 
BUSINESS INSURANCE? 
ESTATE PLANNING? 


Our experienced Brokerage Staff is 
ready and anxious to serve you. Call 
us at OXford 7-2950 for quick depen- 
dable service. 





LEE NASHEM AGENCY 


East 42nd. Street 


New York 17, N.Y 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
of Newark, N. J 





insurance rates may be prédicated for 
promulgation under the laws or the 
states involved, and that in the course of 
their deliberations and discussions they 
invite representatives of industry to at- 
tend these meetings, not only for the 
purpose of furnishing data and informa- 
tion but to assist in the deliberations, 
and that the committee of technicians 
and actuaries report to the subcomm tte 
no later than February 1, 1958, at which 
time definitive and final action should 
be taken.” 








In Rhode Island: 
58 Weybosset St. 
Providence, R. |. 
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Company Assets Over $10 Billion 


Dr. James J. O’Leary, LIAA Director of Investment Research, 
Reports Assets Up $5.3 Billion for Year; Net Earnings 
Rate Before Taxes 3.74%; Investment Outlook 


The assets of all U. S. life companies 
as of December 31, are 
$101.3 billion, an increase of $5.3 billion 
for the year, it was reported to the LIAA 
' O'Leary, di- 


estimated at 


meeting by Dr. James J. 
rector of investment research, who also 
reported that net investment earnings of 
these companies in 1957 are estimated at 
approximately $3.55 billion, an increase 
of $285 million over 1956 with the net 
rate of investment earnings before taxes 
at approximately 3.74% as compared with 
3.63% last year and the rate after taxes 
at 3.43%. 

Discussing the investment outlook, Dr. 
O’Leary said there are strong reasons 
for believing that the recent action of 
the Federal Reserve in reducing the re- 
discount rate from 3% to 3% and the 
striking decline in yields of Government 
securities and new bond offerings, does 
not presage a continued trend toward 
easier money rates next year. 

“What happens in the capital markets 
next year,” he said, “is dependent basic- 
ally on what happens to general busi- 
ness activity. Much of the ‘steam’ has 
undoubtedly gone out of the inflationary 
boom. The question which economists 
are asking is whether this adjustment 
will be moderate and _ shortlived or 
whether it will gather momentum and 
deepen. 

“The most important force toward an 
easing of business activity is that in 
many sectors of manufacturing industry 
there has developed an apparent excess 
of- productive capacity, at least tem- 
porarily, in terms of current market de- 
mand. 

Sees Mild Adjustment 


“There are powerful reasons for doubt- 
ing, however, that the current business 
adjustment will be more than very mild. 
With recent developments in the field 
of international politics, it is now clear 
that the Federal economy drive which 
had been developing prior to the iaunch- 
ing of “Sputnik” is now giving way to 
the desire to guard our national secur- 
ity at almost any cost. Federal spending 
next year undoubtedly will exert an 
expansive influence on business, rather 
than the contractive force earlier 
sumed by many economists. Moreover, 
the reduced plans for business and in- 

istrial plant and equipment spending 
are relatively modest and are likely to 
remain so. Much plant and equipment 
spending is part of long-range planning 
and much of it is in the public utilities 
field wh large and pressing needs re- 
main. M ver, we assuredly have 
ahead of us next year an expansion in 
state and local government expenditures 
for roads, schools, and other sorely- 
needed facilities. addition, after the 
reduced level of housing during the past 
two years, it seems certain that this 
sector of the economy is ready for some 
expansion if mortgage credit becomes 
more generally available. Finally, many 
students of consumer spending are con- 
fident that expenditures for durable con- 
sumer goods are in for a rise next year. 

“In view of the basic forces in the 
capital markets, it is difficult to fore- 
see any significant decline in long-term 
interest rates next year unless the Fed- 
eral Reserve authorities move steadily 
and forcefully in the direction of easing 
the reserve position of commercial banks. 
They are not likely to follow such a 
course, however, in the face of good 
prospects that the current business ad- 
justment will remain mild. Instead, this 
is a time in which whatever easing as 


as- 








Fabian Bachrach 
J. O'LEARY 


DR. JAMES 


does occur should be left primarily to 
the market forces of demand and supply. 
In view of the many elements of 
strength in the national economy. there 
i great danger that premature and 
excessive action toward monetary ease 
would merely place the country on a 
new waive of inflation. Recognition of 
this danger has undoubtedly been the 
governing factor in the way the Federal 
Reserve authorities have carried out 
their responsibilities in recent months. 

“Taking all factors into account — 
general business prospects, the prospec- 
tive demands for capital funds, and the 
consequent course of monetary policy, 
interest rates next year should remain 
firm at around present levels.” 


is a 


Mortgage Loan Delinquency 


Mortgage delinquencies and foreclos- 
ures are currently at a very low level, 
as shown in the research staff studies, 
never exceeding 1% of the total dollar 
volume of loans in any quarter. The ra- 
tios on VA mortgages, however, broke 
1% in the second and third quarters of 
1954. For the most part the proportion 
of FHA mortgages delinquent ranged 
somewhat below the VA’s although still 
slightly higher than conventional loan 
delinquencies. 

Dr. O’Leary also reported on the 
numerous investment research  pro- 
grams underway either by the staff or 
under LIAA auspices. 


Henry R. Glenn Views 


(Continued from Page 56) 


economical conduct of business 


across 
state borders. At the same time we 
must also resist with all legitimate 


means those proposals which discourage 
the growth and efficient operation of 
our business. 

“In such a dynamic business there will 
always be problems. The over-all pic- 
ture is by no means discouraging. Since 
the Southeastern Underwriters decision 
in 1944, much has been accomplished by 
the Commissioners in the several states, 
the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and our business to 
justfy the confidence which the public 
has today in our business and its super- 
vosory system. For example, the task 


Washington Outlook Viewed By Thore 


Probable preoccupation of Congress 
during 1958 with national defense and 
the need for Federal revenue, together 
with the uncertain effects of legislative 
coalitions stemming from civil rights 
issues, may divert attention from con- 
sideration of extensive social, regulatory 
and tax legislation of interest to the life 
insurance business. Ilhis view was ex- 
pressed by Eugene M. Thore, general 
counsel of Life Insurance Association of 
America, in a report to the Association 
at its annual meeting. 

It is possible that during 
session, there may develop 
tion of the long-term trend 
ther social legislation, and this trend 
may be stimulated by the results of 
recent elections and their possible effect 
on the attitudes of members of Con- 
gress. Social Security liberalization and 
direct government lending, for example, 
could be influenced by such considera- 
tions, he said. 


the coming 
a continua- 
toward fur- 


Insurance Matters Pending 

Mr. Thore discussed specific items of 
interest to the life insurance business 
during the current year. Taxation top- 
ics included life company federal income 
taxation, technical amendments to the 
Internal Revenue Code, individual and 
railroad employe retirement, and tax 
regulations, rulings and litigation. Regu- 
latory problems of the business included 
the Securities Exchange Act, as it per- 
tains to unlisted securities and variable 
annuities, union welfare fund legislation, 
anti-trust and pre-acquisition notifica- 
tion, and life insurance solicitation on 
military posts. 

Health insurance matters discussed by 
Mr. Thore included the Federal ‘rade 
Commission advertising jurisdiction is- 
sue, a study by the House subcommittee 
on legislative oversight, private pooling 
bills, and cash sickness legislation in 
the District of Columbia and some states. 
Social Security proposals, investments, 
the monetary inquiry, housing and 
mortgage lending trends and the Volun- 
tary Home Mortgage Credit Program 
were discussed in the report. 

With special reference to the proposed 





of enacting in all states such impor- 
tant regulatory statutes as the NAIC 
Uniform Individual Accident and Sick- 
ness Policy Provisions Law, Fair Trade 
Practices Laws and the NAIC Unau- 
thorized Insurers Service of Process Act 
is nearly complete. Modern insurance 
codes have already been enacted by a 
number of states and others presently 
have such codes under consideration for 
early enactment. Other states have add- 
ed to their present body of insurance 
law many regulatory features. The NAIC 
Accident and Health Advertising Rules, 
designed to help meet the challenge to 
state regulation of insurance advertis- 
ing, have been adopted by many of the 
states. The Commissioners have just 
adopted a ‘Code of Ethics’ to cover 
insurance operations jn the welfare fund 
field. It is expected that this ‘Code’ 
will do much to eliminate the criticism, 
voiced on some occasions by unions and 
legislative committees, that the insur- 
ance business has done nothing to cor- 
rect the abuses said to exist in a few 
instances in insurance practices in the 
welfare fund field.” 

Mr. Glenn also commented on some 
challenges being encountered in State ex- 
traterritorial laws, including those affect- 
ing investments and Group insurance. 
He emphasized that while some of these 
were causing current concern he wanted 
to make clear that both the State super- 
visory system and the business itself 
had already made a noteworthy record 
in bolstering State supervision -to meet 
the challenge of today’s economic world. 
_ In touching upon some of the problems 
facing the business and State supervi- 
sion itself Mr. Glenn said it should not 





EUGENE M. THORE 


Jenkins-Keogh individual retirement leg- 
islation, Mr. Thore said that the bill 
now contains a provision for the use of 
Ordinary life insurance as a medium for 
funding individual retirement plans. 
“Under the bill,” he stated, “deductions 
would be allowed of up to 10% of net 
earnings or $5,000 from self-employment, 
whichever is the lesser, with an over-all 


lifetime limit of $100,000 for amounts 
which are paid as a ‘retirement de- 
posit.’ Retirement deposits are defined 


restricted retirement 
fund or to a life insurance company 
under a_ restricted retirement policy. 
Restricted retirement policy is defined 
to mean an annuity, endowment or life 
insurance contract or combination there- 
of other than a term insurance contract,” 
he said. 

“The benefits of the bill would still be 
restricted to self-employed persons,” Mr. 
Thore continued, “and would not apply 
to employed persons whether or not 
under pension plans. The individual who 
avails himself of the plan would be en- 


as payments to a 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Prominent LIAA Speakers 


Several national figures were among 
the prominent speakers at the Life In- 
surance Association meeting this week. 
Among the speakers were William 
McChesney Martin, Jr., chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board; Clarence B. 
Randall, special assistant to President 
Eisenhower, former head of Inland 
Steel Co.; A. A. Berle, Jr., professor, 
Columbia University Law School; Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, director Rockefeller 
Center, Lester L. Colbert, president 
Chrysler Corp. 

Taking part in a panel discussion were 
Vincent B. Coffin, CLU, senior vice 
president Connecticut Mutual Life; 
Henry S. Beers, president Aetna Life; 
3enjamin N. Woodson, CLU, president 
American General Life; and Roger Hull, 
executive vice president Mutual of New 


York. 





be implied from his report that business 
or State supervision have fallen down 
on their responsibilities. 

“Life insurance has a long tradition 
of outstanding service to the American 
public,” Mr. Glenn concluded. “We have 
much to gain from proper state regula- 
tory legislation. We have much to lose 
if problems of the nature discussed in 
this report cannot be solved by the busi- 
ness and its supervisors within the 
framework of insurance supervision.” 
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My Trip To Italy and France 


By Percy A. Peyser 
General Agent, Manhattan Life 


Mrs. Peyser and I sailed on October 4 
on the Italian Liner “Saturnia” and were 
charmed with our cabin, which included 
a private veranda, something like a sea- 
going penthouse! Following a delightful 
crossing where we Icft the chill of New 
York’s October weather after about the 
fourth day and came to the warm sun- 
shine of the “Southern Route” we ar- 
rived at Lisbon. This I call the original 
“Wonderful Town.” Lisbon has the 
charm of a small Paris and the surround- 
ing country side, including the beautiful 
beach at fashionable Estorel, is some- 
thing not to be missed. 

This was my tenth trip abroad, but it 
has been 27 years since I was last in 
Europe. From Lisbon we sailed to Gi- 
braltar and a certain life insurance com- 
pany will be glad to know that the Rock 
still looks mighty strong. Following 
this, a brief stay in picturesque Palermo 
then to Naples where we disembarked. 
United States dollars have done much to 
rehabilitate Naples since the war and 
there are delightful new homes, housing 
the families and personnel of the large 
U. S. Naval base there. 

Audience With the Pope 


We took the Rapido (Italy’s crack 
train—and mighty good too) to Rome. 
We spent a week there and needless to 
say that several months would have been 
insufficient to satisfy our appetite for all 
the Eternal City has to offer. It was 
our good fortune to be invited to attend 
a semi-private audience with the Pope 
at Castle Gandolfo—his summer home. 
When you enter the one and only square 
at Gandolfo, you roll back time four or 
five hundred years, His Holiness looks 
well and strong and has great personal 
charm. 

Again aboard the Rapido and during 
an excellent five-course luncheon, served 
to us in our seats, we made the trip 
from Rome to Florence. 

In Florence the lover of art finds his 
prayers answered. In addition to the 
priceless gems of paintings and sculpture 
in the many galleries—one finds wonder- 
ful examples of ancient sculpture stand- 
ing about the streets and the squares— 
in fact everywhere. The bridges across 
the Arno including the Ponte Vecchio 
are a constant challenge to the tourist 
with a camera. 

Our rooms in Venice at the six- 
hundred-year-old Royal Danielli Hotel, 
looked out on the Grand Canal. Our 
first gondola ride, which took us through 
the small side canals which crisscross 
Venice made us feel that none of this 
was real, but rather the creation of a 
“real gone” Hollywood scenic director. 
The overworked word “fabulous” is the 
only way to describe this jewel in the 
crown of Italy. 

The Orient Express—that train which 
has played so large a part in many 
mystery stories—carried us comfortably 
on an overnight trip to Paris. 

The poet who sang, “I love Paris in the 
Springtime” and then went on to point 
cut that he is enamoured of her in every 
season, expressed our sentiments, The 
“City of Light” has changed but very 
little since before World War II—ex- 
cepting in some minor details. The 
warmth, the beauty, the charm, the chic 
of Paris remains. And they still are the 
best chefs. 

We returned home via the Holland- 
American Line (their slogan—“It’s nice 
to be on a well run ship’—is a truism) 
after three days spent in Rotterdam, 
Amsterdam and The Hague. 

During my absence The Manhattan 
Life had its “Billionaire’s Month” con- 
test and I want to pay tribute to my 
assistant, Martin Rosenberg, who did an 
outstanding job and also to thank my 
many friends who placed a very sub- 
stantial amount of business with my 
office, while my wife and I were enjoying 
our nostalgic visit abroad. 





Mr. & Mrs. Percy A. Peyser in St. 
Peter’s Square, Vatican City. 





Heard On The Way 


(Continued from Page 50) 


cipal officer, asked the writer one day 
why some of these large insurance 
organizations were leaving that hotel for 
the Waldorf-Astoria. The answer 

“Over the years I have never seen you 
or any of your top echelon visit an in- 
surance dinner or convention at the 
Astor. On the other hand, Oscar of the 
Waldorf makes an inevitable appearance 
at these dinners, even if it be merely 
standing at the door and waving his hand 
and smiling in the direction of the dais.” 

When Oscar died he was succeeded by 
Claude Philippe who never fails to pay 
a personal visit to every dinner even if 
it be only for a few minutes. The Astor, 
however, continues to house some of the 
insurance meetings and dinners, but not 
those of the leading insurance industry 
organizations whose names or former 
names I ‘have given in this article. For 
instance: Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents became Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America. Actuarial Society of 
America was merged into Society of 
Actuaries. 


One of the most important situations 
in the life field now undergoing careful 
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study in home offices of a number of 
life insurance companies has as its 0- 
jective the making of a decision relative 
to the attitude which these companies 
will finally adopt relative to Variable 
Annuities. 

A recent development is the introduc- 
tion in the Massachusetts legislature of 
a bill sponsored by John Hancock which, 
if enacted, will enable domestic com- 
panies to set up spe scial funds for pen 
sion business. One effect would be to 
keep on the books of the life companies 
some of the pension business being lost 
to the trust companies. 

It is recalled that some months ago 
John Hancock published a booklet, en- 
titled “Pension Plans with Special Fund- 
ings.” This pamphlet, which has been 
widely read in home offices, discusses 
problems faced by the life insurance in- 
dustry in the pension field. Those prob- 
lems of the companies are primarily 
due to discriminatory taxes and lack of 
flexibility in investment policy. 

The Hancock booklet proposes a solu- 
tion to this problem by permitting life 
companies to hold special funds for Pen- 
sion business. The progress of this legis- 
lation will be closely watched by com 
panies throughout the nation and 
Canada. 


Uncle Francis 


Home Life of New York 
Names G. J. Sieburg, Jr. 


Home Life of New York has an- 
nounced the appointment of George J 
Sieburg, Jr., to manager of its Char- 
lotte, N. C. agency. Announcement was 
made by John H. Evans, vice president— 
sales * 

Mr. Sieburg began his life insurance 
career as a producer with the Charlotte 
agency in 1955, after previous success 
as regional sales manager for a national 
marketing concern. He was appointed 
assistant manager last January. 

Mr. Sieburg attended Cornell Univer- 
sity and served in the Navy during 


World War II. 


New Jersey State Ass’n 
Honors Robert M. Brinley 


Robert M. Brinley, general agent in 
Paramus, N. J. for P hiladelphia. Life, has 
received an engraved scroll for being 
named the 1957 agent of the year in the 
field of life insurance by the New Jersey 
State Association of Life Underwriters. 
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MORGAN O. DOOLITTLE, 
President 





Are You Looking for a General Agency? 


If your present company cannot offer you one, investigate 
EMPIRE. We have the latest and best in modern, streamlined 


LIFE — Quantity Discount, Mortgage Coverage, Family Income, 
Juvenile and Retirement Income. 


GUARANTEED RENEWABLE — Accident & Sickness, Hospi- 


GROUP — Life, Hospital, A. & S. 


We welcome your inquiries 


EMPIRE STATE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 


DOUGLAS S. FELT 
Agency Vice Pres. 

















FOR MANHATTAN LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 


Phone 


CHAMP EDWARDS AGENCY 
Murray Hill 2-7330 
“Honest Abe" Bachman 
"Steamboat" Johnson 

"Hot" Winter 


and you will get the best deal 
available. 














Milligan To Retire 


(Continued from Page 47) 


or his business as well as himself. When 
you multiply such an act by tens of 
millions of others doing the same thing 
it is a nation-wide demonstration ot un- 
selfishness. Thus, the institution of in- 
surance brings out all of the best qual- 
ities of mankind. Every one of those 
massive life insurance buildings is a 
constant reminder of how absurb critics 
of America or Canada can be.” 

Mr. Milligan was asked if he would 
put his finger on just one of the reasons 
why life insurance companies have made 
such phenomenal progress. He thought 
that cooperation was one of the key- 
notes. Gathering experts in all divisions 
of the business, furnishing the tools 
which enable the field forces to sell most 
effectively, stands for a cohesion of ef- 
fort, a unity in operation, which has 
proved irresistible. 

“We are constantly coining new words 
in American business,” he said. “In re- 
cent years One runs across three or tour 
of them we hear constantly at conven- 
tions or on other rostrums. Those words 
are ‘integration,’ ‘coordination,’ ‘cgopera- 
tion.” But boiled down their real defini- 
tion is the old-fashioned one of ‘team 
work.’ We have always had team work 
in the insurance business and always 
will have it. Without it in a home othce 
there is chaos or worse. You have all 
heard of the Kilkenny cats bound to- 
gether with a rope which was hung over 
a clothes line in the garden. By the 
time they got through fighting each 
other nothing much was left of either 
of them except their tails and_ claws. 
Any insurance company with Kilkenny 
cats in the home office is on the road 
to oblivion, if not destruction.” 

Mr. Milligan gets a real thrill when 
he reaches Twenty-Third Street and 
visualizes the gigantic operations con- 
ducted there by Metropolitan Life. 

“Tust think what those operations 
mean to so many millions of people 
And every employe of our establishment 
can well be happy as he realizes the 
extent of the payments, the benefits 
gerowing out of those operations in this 
nation and Canada.” ‘ 

And one of the hi ippiest of all those 
employes is Samuel Milligan. 





TOLEDO BRANCH OFFICE 
Occidental Life of California has 
opened a ag office in Toledo and ap- 
pointed Mac E. Snyder as manager. The 
Fine Insurance Agency, headed by Don- 
ald E. Fine, also represents the company 
in Toledo. 
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Institute Of Life Insurance—Annual 


Meeting 





O. Kelley Anderson New 
Chairman of Institute 


TRUSTEE OF TWO COLLEGES 


New England Life President was a 

Leader In Investment Field before 

Joining Company 

O. Kelley Anderson, who has been 
president of New England Life 
1951, was this week of elected chairman 
of Institute of A mem- 
Joint committee on Economic 
American Life Conven- 


since 


Life Insurance. 


ber of the 
Development of 





Fabian Bachrach 


O. KELLEY ANDERSON 


tion and Life Insurance Association of 
America he also is a member of Amer- 


ican College of Life Underwriters’ Fund 
for Underwriting Training and also is 
on insurance committee of the People- 


to-People Program of President Eisen- 
hower. 

On Many Boards and Committees 
Iowa Mr. 


Born in Lamoni, Anderson is 


a graduate University of Iowa, class 
of 1927, with a B.A. degree. He then 
attended Harvard Graduate School of 


Business Administration receiving an 








M.B.A. degree in 1929. Upon leaving 
there he became associated’ with 
Stone & Webster, Inc. From 1931 
for a number of years he has 
been connected with various finan- 
cial and industrial companies. His first 
affiliation with the New England Life 
was as a director, before becoming an 


f the company as he had won an 
position in the investment 
He had been a president and 
founders of Boston 
Fund, Inc., open-end investment 
company and was president and a trus- 
tee of Consolidated Investment Trust. 

At the present time Mr. Anderson is 
a trustee of Century Shares Trust, Con- 
solidated Investment Trust, Provident 
Institution for Savings in the Town of 
Boston and Real Estate Investment 
Trust of America. 

He is also a director of American Felt 
Co., Boston Edison Co., Boston Fund, 
Inc., Canada General Fund Limited, The 
Gillette Co., Daniel Green Co. and 
United Fruit Co. 

Among educational, civic 
able associations in which 
son has a role are these: 

Greater Boston United 
campaign chairman. 

Civic Progress Committee of 
on finance committee. 

Boston University and Wellesley Col- 


officer 
outstanding 
trust field 
was one of the 


charit- 
Ander- 


and 


Mr. 
Fund—1958 


30ston— 


(Continued on Page 62) 


Sees Inflation Still 
Threat to Stability 


VIEWS OF FREDERIC W. ECKER 


As Chairman of Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, Metropolitan’s President 
Tells New Factors 


The dangers of inflation are still 
strong and there is a real hazard in too 
strenuous efforts towards offsetting the 
slowing up of business, Frederic W. 
Ecker, president of Metropolitan Life 
and chairman of the Institute of Life 
Insurance, said, addressing the Insti- 
tute’s 19th annual meeting at the Wal- 





Pach Bros., N.Y. 
ECKER 


FREDERIC W 


New York. 


economy is 


dorf-Astoria Hotel, 

“The underlying 
strong to offer the prospect of a severe 
set back,” Mr. Ecker said. “The danger 
lies in the actions which might be taken 
in an attempt to reverse speedily the 
trend of only a moderate setback.” 

Citing a number of conditions which 
have developed during the past year, 
Mr. Ecker emphasized that “the dangers 
of inflation are still very much with us.” 

Three new factors which have devel- 
oped in recent months were given by 
Mr. Ecker as: 


New Factors in Situation 


too 


1. The rising trend in the Department 
of Labor’s Consumer Price Index has 
slowed up during the last month or two, 
but it has not yet shown any decline. 

2. There are of falling off in 
business and profits in some lines which 
might indicate the approach of some sort 
of recession. This is pointed up by the 
stock market drop over the past month 
and the recent action of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks in lowering their rediscount 
rates. 

3. The third new 
The importance of Sputnik on world 
opinion was said by Mr. Ecker to he 
illustrated by a statement recently made 
by a representative of the newly formed 
Afric: an nation of Ghana, “You are not 
going to like this, but to my people it is 
very impressive. You must remember 
that many of our people are moon wor- 
shippers. That is their religion and when 
they learn of someone on earth who can 
put a moon in the skies—that makes 
quite an impact.” 

Pointing out that the Russian an- 
nouncement had the good effect in the 
United States of immediately increasing 
emphasis on our intercontinental ballis- 
tic missile program, Mr. Ecker at the 
same time warned that everyone should 
be made aware that a further increas? in 
government expenditures would certainly 


signs 


factor is Sputnik 


New Corporation Role 
In Citizenship Seen 


HOLGAR JOHNSON TELLS CHANGE 


Institute of Life Insurance President 
Sees Significance in Mass Cor- 
poration veiadagatitied 
important changes 
the current 
the American 
is the devel- 


most 
place in 
part of 


One of the 
that has taken 
generation as a 
social-economic revolution 
opment of a new role of corporation 
citizenship that has given business a 
close link with the public in many direc- 


tions, Holgar J. Johnson, president of 
the Institute of Life Insurance, said 
addressing that organization’s annual 
meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria, New 


York. 


“The corporation of today finds itself 


in the position of being a corporate 
citizen with a social and economic re- 
sponsibility to the whole community,” 


said. “In the past, it was 
that the corporation’s re- 
was deemed to be to its 
The change is one of the 
public interest and 


Mr. Johnson 
often true 
sponsibility 
owners only. 
first magnitude for 
for the long-term interest of the cor- 
poration itself, for we now have a 
working partnership between business 
and public that is of vital importance.” 
Evidence of the broadening scope of 
corporate interests is found in the fact 
that it is not uncommon to7vay to find 
on the management staff of the corpora- 
tion, soci economists and public 
relations consultants, as wll as the ex- 


ologists, 


pert research technicians who are look- 
ing to the future of public wants and 
needs, the Institute head _ said. 


Rising Public Responsibility 


this 
the 


“Perhaps one of the reasons 
country has not got further into 
area of government incursion into busi- 
ness, as has been the case in so many 
parts of the world, is the very fact that 
business management has put its oper- 
ations into the area of public responsi- 
bility and = public cooperation,” Mr. 
Johnson added. “The net result has been 
to give the public a more flexible pro- 
gram than government could, which in 
turn means greater and swifter adapta- 
tion to changing conditions and im- 
proved standards of living.” 


The swift changeover to a status of 


have an inflationary impact. 

“This past year the public let Con- 
gress know they wanted a reduction in 
expenditures,” he said. “What they were 
really saying, and properly so, was that 
they want some prospect of reduction in 
taxes. Should we fail to balance tne 
budget, either because of a reduction in 


income or a rise in government spending, 
the resulting deficit financing would cer- 
tainly add fuel to the inflationary fires 


Educational Sympcsium 

A symposium on “Cooperation with 
the Educational System,” a feature of 
the Institute of Life Insurance program, 
had as participants Dr. Benjamin C. 
Will's, general superintendent of schools 
of Chicago; Dr. Robert E. Jenkins, su- 
perintendent of schools of Ridgewood, 
N. J.; Virginia R. Gilliam, city super- 
visor of home economics of Norfolk, Va. 
public schools; Dr. Harlan B. Miller, di- 
rector of the educational division of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. 


Multiplicity of Releases 
Drowns Out News, Says Nash 


A note of “the vast 
multiplicity of news releases projected 
by business firms to newspapers, 
and other mediums of 


caution about 
daily” 


radio. stations 


corporate citizenship is credited by Mr. 
Johnson in large part to the dual devel- 
opments of broadened corporate owner- 
ship and widened public interest in 
things economic. 

“There are now millions of stockiold- 
ers, with some corporations’ shares being 
one-third owned by employes, the other 
two-thirds being mass owned,” he said. 
“The flow of capital funds is today pri- 
marily sustained through the accumulat- 
ing savings of scores of millions of 
savers, policyholders and pensioners. Ad- 
ding to this basic public interest the 
fact that the public has come to fully 
appreciate that its buying determines the 
future course of a business, there is 
both a great concern and vital interest 
in the operations of that business on 





HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


the part of the great bulk of our people.” 

With the rapid and extensive develop- 
ment in this direction in the past decade 
or two and the inter-relationship of busi- 
ness and public only beginning to be 
fully felt, there is promise of continued 
growth and added benefits from this new 
business citizenship in the years ahead, 
Mr. Johnson concluded. 





communication, was sounded by Chester 
C. Nash, director of the press division 
of the Institute of Life Insurance. 
Speaking before the Institute’s 19th an- 


nual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York, Mr. Nash said that 


the financial desk of one leading news- 
paper receives many thousands of busi- 
ness news releases every day. 

“Only a fraction of these—1% or even 
less—can normally expect to get into 
the paper,” he pointed out. He explained 
that the fiancial editor, while recogntz- 
ing the value of solid news releases, both 
company and industry-wide. was urging 
that “everyone watch closely and make 
certain that only genuine news be sent.” 


The danger here, Mr. Nash added, is 
that the almost overwhelming bulk o1 
material that is not newsworthy can 


drown out the good news. 

“Tt can start a flow toward the wast>- 
basket that won’t be curbed short ot 
everything, good or bad.” he said. News- 
papers have been printing more stories 
about business than in the past, reflect- 
ing the development of a totally new 
relationship between business and tne 
public, Mr. Nash said. The public nas 
come to want—and seek—all the infor- 
mation it can secure about the business 
with which it deals. Accordingly, news- 
papers have responded; and a recent 
check of one of our great dailies shows 
that on the average, at least half again 
as many business stories are carried 
each day than was the case nearly a 
score of years ago. 
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Paul H. Jurnove Agency 
Wins President’s Trophy 





A. H. Neil (left) presents award to 


Paul H. Jurnove 


Mutual Trust Life’s President’s Trophy 
was won by the Jurnove Agency of 
South Hempstead, Long Island. This 
trophy is permanently awarded to the 
agency which achieves the highest per- 
centage of volume and premium quotas 
for three quarter-annual periods within 
a three-year span. 

The Jurnove Agency set a company 
record, winning this trophy within a year 
and a half after going into operation. 
Alexander H. Neil, regional manager of 
the company, made the presentation at 
an agency dinner at the Baldwin Manor, 
Long Island. 

Paul H. Jurnove and his associate, 
William X. Schwartz, started the agency 
in April, 1956, and since that time more 
than 100 agents have become affiliated 
with the agency. 

Mr. Jurnove, who started in the life 
insurance business in 1937, majored in 
the social sciences and education at col- 
lege. His post-graduate studies in public 
relations and journalism in 1936 brought 
him a masters degree in journalism from 
the Pulitzer School at Columbia. He 
later attended Columbia Law Schoo] and 
after graduation in 1942, was admitted to 
the New York Bar. During World 
War II, he served in the Army as a per- 
sonnel consultant in an infantry consulta- 
tion service until his discharge in 1945. 
After the war, Mr. Jurnove concentrated 
on insurance. He had been a general in- 
surance broker and for several years 
was an editor of the General Insurance 
Guide, a reference book for insurance 
brokers. He has taught life insurance 
courses in Brooklyn, Jamaica and Hemp- 
stead. 

Mr. Schwartz graduated from Brook- 
lyn College, where he specialized in busi- 
ness courses and psychology. He entered 
the insurance business as a_ general 
broker in 1949 and began to sell life 
insurance at the same time. He _ be- 
came general manager of a downtown 
insurance brokerage office and soon 
afterward became its life insurance spe- 


cialist. In 1954 Mr. Schwartz joined 
Mutual Trust and when the South 
Hempstead agency was opened, Mr. 


Schwartz joined Mr. Jurnove as broker- 
age manager and supervisor. 


Security L. & A. Appoints 
R. J. McGee, Jr., Gen’! Agt. 


Security Life and Accident of Denver 
has announced the appointment of Roy 
J. McGee, Jr., as general agent in Mo- 
desto, Cal. and adjacent territory. 

Mr. McGee entered the life insurance 
business in 1953 as an agent with a large 
eastern company. He is presently treas- 
urer of the local association of life 
underwriters. 


L. M. Huppeler Addresses 
New York CLU Chapter 


Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, vice pres- 
ident, New England Life, in a talk at a 
recent meeting of the New York CLU 
Chapter, discussed changes in the life 
insurance business of which agents 
should be aware as well as factors which 
he thinks are likely to affect life insur- 
ance selling in the future. Mr. Huppeler 
also offered suggestions on how various 
markets should be tapped. 

Mr. Huppeler, who has always had 
the career concept of life insurance sell- 
ing and has encouraged emphasis on 


pension trusts, business insurance and 
estate planning as well as service to 
policyholders, is a popular speaker and 
has appeared before many groups 
throughout the country. He entered the 
life insurance business as an agent in 
Syracuse, N. Y. in 1932. In 1948 he be- 
came general agent in New York for 
New England Life, remaining here until 
1954 when he took over his new duties 
at the home office. During the six years 
Mr. Huppeler was general agent, the in- 
surance in force of the agency grew 
from $63 million to $143 million. 
President of the New York CLU Chap- 
ter is Bernard M. Eiber, CLU, general 
agent in Brooklyn for Mutual Trust Life. 


L. L. STOKLEY PROMOTED 
Promotion of Louis L. Stokley to as- 
sistant general agent at the Lexington, 
Ky., general agency of Aetna Life has 
been announced by J. H. Ward III, gen- 


eral agent. 

\ graduate of the University of Louis- 
ville, Mr. Stokley joined Aetna Life 
in 1951 and three years ago was ap- 


pointed agency supervisor. He is a CLU 
and for the past two years has won 
the National Quality Award. A Navy 
veteran, he is active in the Masons, 
YMCA and Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. 
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NON-PAR 


SELECT ORDINARY 


A low cost non-par Select Ordinary 
Life ... minimum $10,000... issued 
sub-standard to table 16...NO RE- 
DUCTION IN COMMISSION because 
of reduced rate . . . regular non-medical 
privileges . .. monthly income disability 


FAMILY MAINTENANCE RIDER 


Reserve Life’s Family Maintenance Income Rider, unlike the Family Income Rider, pays a fixed monthly 
sum per $1,000 of permanent insurance from date of death of the insured for a specific number of 
years. This low cost level term rider can be adapted for periods of 10 or 20 years depending upon the 
desire of the insured. For EXAMPLE: A man aged 30 who takes a $10,000 Select Ordinary Life Plan 
with a 20-year Family Maintenance rider of $10 per $1,000 and dies at age 45, will leave his family an 
income of $100 a month for the next 20 years and at the end of that period the family will receive a 
cash lump sum of $10,000 (Other settlement options are available). Full commission on Family Main- 
tenance riders! Conversion privileges. 
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Reserve Life’s Select Ordinary and Family ee a ee 
Maintenance (non-par) make a “perfect | 
pair” for a family’s financial protection. 


Dallas 2, Texas 


tue PERFECT 
PAIR 


FOR THE FAMILY 


RESERVE LIFE’S 


FAMILY 
NTENANGE 


NON-PAR 


Mr. John L. Marakas, Vice President 
Reserve Life Insurance Company, 


) Please send me complete information on your Select Ordinary 
Life and Family Maintenance (Non-Par) Plans. 
) How can | qualify to become a General Agent or Manager 
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Write or return coupon for details. ( 
GENERAL AGENCY AND BRANCH MANAGER me 
OPENINGS IN SOME STATES ( ) Broker in my area. 
1 Name. 
Reserve Life Insurance Company 
Licensed in 41 States, Alaska and Company 
District of Columbia City 
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Agencies Superintendent 
For Home Life of New York 





WILLIAM J. CLARK 
Appointment of William J. Clark, CLU, 
[ has been 


Mutual 





as superintenden it of agencies 
announced — by Ain senttarareis 








Life. Mr. Clark, an alumnus of the 
University of Missouri, joined the com- 
pany in 1947 in the Kansas City agency 
and accepted an assig rnment at the home 
office in 1950. He has held the positions 
of assistant manager of pension trust 
sales, assis superintendent of ad- 


vanced underwriting sales, and assistant 


papernitennent of agencies. 


W bas Outlook 


(Continued from Page 58) 


titled to withdraw his contributions at 














any time, but if the withdrawal was 
made prior to his reaching age 65, the 
individ 1 we d be subjected to a tax 
equal to 110% of the aggregate of the 
amoun f xes wl would have 
been payable such amount pee! 
included in su self-employed indi 
vidual’s gross incor ably over the 
taxable year and the ir taxable years 
immediately precedin 
0). Kelley Anderson 
(Cont ‘ 1 Page 60) 

lege—Trustee 

Deaconess itz rrustee 

Boston Mu al ‘ch Bureau 
director 

College—Community Research Center 
f Boston—on business advisory com- 
mittee. ; 
Committee for Economic Development 


representing in- 














H y—chairman,  par- 
ents nittee for a : College 
prograt member of f Public 
Health visiting committee. 

Massachusetts Foundation—trustee. 
Massacht Port Authority—mem 
ber 

National Medical Education 
—on life € committee. 

New England Council—a director. 
OCCIDENTAL _NAMES YANNOTTA 

O ccide ital fe California an- 

f Peter ‘ 
ager in the 
office. He 
g two years’ 
Metropolitan 


he graduated 
versity, and later 





MILWAUKEE MANAGERS MEET 


Lester S. Becker, St. Louis general 
gent f Lincoln National Life, ad- 
dressed a recent dinner meeting of the 
Lite Managers and General Agents As- 


sociation of Mily 


aukee. 


Threat of Inflation 
Persists, Says Clark 


GIVES FOUR’ BASIC REASONS 


John Hancock Chairman Cites Tech- 
nological Advances, Researches, 
Growth. Defense Spending 


Boston—The nation is now passing 
through a period when the danger of 
inflation is probably greater than the 
danger of deflation, Paul F. Clark, chair- 
man of John Hancock Mutual Life, told 


the fifth annual alumni dinner of Bos- 


ton College of Business Administration 
recently. Mr. Clark outlined four rea- 
sons for this opinion: 

Rapid technological advances which 
are creating new investment opportuni- 
ties and new demands for credit. Con- 


fidence in continuing prosperity is grow- 
ing and is reflected in ambitious long- 
term planning for expansions. 

2. Population probably will continue to 
grow at its high post-war rate with a 
continued demand for housing, schools 
and colleges. 

Research and development are 
bringing new, improved consumer goods 
onto the market all the time, which 
continue to stimulate buying on credit. 
This makes it difficult for people to save. 

4. Defense spending seems unlikely to 
fall and might have to rise, meaning 
taxes will remain high and it will be 
difficult for individuals and corporations 
to save a large fraction of their incomes 

Mr. Clark also called for an economy 
where more emphasis is placed on sav- 
ing and less on spending as a deterrent 
to “creeping inflation.” 

He cited the implementation of mort- 
gage and loan pre-payment plans, with 
a modest discount as an inducement, now 
in use by some financial institutions as 
a method for increasing individual sav- 
ings and debt reduction. 


Pan-American Life Names 


Ralph Hayes in Orlando 
\ppointment_ of Ralph Hayes as gen- 
eral agent in Orlando, Florida for Pan- 
American Life of New Orleans has been 
announced by Kenneth D. Hamer, vice 
president and agency director. Immedi- 
itely prior to joining Pan-American Life, 


Me. Hayes was associated with Mutual 
of New York and was a leading pro- 
ducer in that organization. He was for- 


merly with the Mutual of Omaha. 

Mr. Hayes was educated in the public 
Harrison County, Kentucky 
and later attended the University of 
Kentucky in Lexington. During World 
War II he served in the Armed Forces 
in the Pacific Theatre. He is active in 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and the 
American Legion. 


schools of 


Always interested in civic and_ fra- 
ternal work, Mr. Hayes is a member of 
NALU, Chamber of Commerce and the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. He is a 


Mason, a Shriner and a member of the 


Episcopal Church, 


All American L. & C. Names 
Two New Agency Builders 


E. E. Ballard, president, All American 
Life & Casualty, has announced the ap- 
pointment of two new agency builders, 
sen Kotecki of Indian Rocks Beach, 


5 
Fla., and George Geneser of Des Moines, 
la 

Mr. Kotecki will service 20 counties 
in Florida. Under the rey of Flor- 


ida State Manz ger Harold Lanigan, 
he will also be in ch: irge a recruiting 
and training. The new agency builder 


was formerly with United Insurance Co. 

Mr. Geneser will headquarter in Des 
Moines, servicing assigned counties in 
central Iowa. For the past six years, 
Mr. Geneser represented Bankers Life 
& Casualty, five of which he was dis- 
trict manager in Fort Dodge and Des 
Moines territory. 


Howard Spencer Resigns 
For Reasons of Health 





Pach Bros. 
SPENCER 


HOWARD C. 


Howard C. 


director of 


The resignation of Spen- 


cer as vice president and 
Home Life, New York, 
by William P. Worthington, 
For the past six months, Mr. Spencer 
has been convalescing from a heart ail- 
ment and his resignation was submitted 
on the advice of his physicians who felt 
his progress would be accelerated if 
were relieved of his business respon- 


Was announced 


president. 


sibilities. He will retain his current 
status under the total disability provi- 
sions of the company’s Security Bene- 


fits Program. 
In a statement reluctantly accepting 
Mr. Spencer’s resignation, Mr. Worth- 


ington paid tribute to his “comprehensive 
knowledge of the life insurance busi- 
ness and his penetrating analysis of the 
problems and projects under his direc- 
tion.” In addition, he commended Mr. 
Spencer for his key role in moving 
Home Life forward during his sixteen 
years of active duty and expressed ap- 
preciation on behalf of all his associates 


for his fine service to the company, as 
well as their good wishes for his con- 
tinued steady progress. 


_Mr. and Mrs. Spencer, who reside 
Vernon, N. J., plan an extended wie 
vacation in F lorid: t. 


Occidental Group Elias 


Three staff changes in the Group 
field force for Occidental Life of Cali- 
fornia have been announced by H. D. 


Eagle, vice president in charge of Group 
sales and service. 

Joe G. Townsend has been promoted 
to assistant regional Group manager and 
transferred to the Tulsa, Oklahoma sub- 
office. Mr. Townsend joined Occidental 


in 1956 as a member of the home office 
Group service department, and was 
transferred to the Dallas office as a 
Group sales representative in Novem- 
ber of that same year. 

Assistant Regional Group Manager 


Walter W. McDaniel has been trans- 
ferred to the New Orleans Group office. 
Mr. McDaniel joined Occidental in 1953 
as a Group service representative in the 
Cincinnati office. He was appointed as- 
sistant regional Group manager in 1954 
and assigned to the Tampa office. 

Frank O. Kuhl, Group service repre- 
sentative, succeeds Mr. McDaniel as 
head of the Tampa office. 


Discusses SERS Laws 

David F. Hoxie, associate counsel, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, presented a 
paper on the life insurance law of Ver- 
mont before Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel this week. 


Quality Savings Are 
Further Liberalized 


BY NORTHWESTERN MUT. LIFE 


All Premium Paying Policyholders Get 
Benefit; Quantity Dividends. Pre- 
date New Premium Plan 


Milwaukee—Northwestern Mutual Life 
has extended the quantity savings prin- 
written prior to 
to all pre- 
and making 





ciple to all policies 
1947 applying the benefit 
mium paying policyholders 
the quantity dividend apply to all pol- 
of $5,000 and over, predating the 
savings premium plan, it 
by Victor E. Henningsen, 


icies 
quantity was 


announced 


Northwestern Mutual actuary. The 
quantity savings would take the form 
of annual increased dividend payments 


on all qualifying policies written before 
the Earned Savings plan was 
put into effect early 

The quantity savings and dividend in- 
crease will result in additional dividend 
benefits of $9,200,000 next year, Mr. Hen- 
ningsen said. This will raise total divi- 
dend payments to  Northwestern’s 
1,060,000 policyholders $75,900,000 in 
1958. 

The QES scale put into 
Northwestern last January cut annual 
premiums $1.00 per thousand on new 
policies between $5,000 and $10,000 and 
$1.25 per thousand on new policies $10,- 
900 and over. Corresponding changes 
were made in term insurance premiums. 
\t the time QES was introduced for 
new policies, the quantity Savings were 
extended to all existing policies written 
on the C.S.O. table. This was done by 


Quantity 
this year. 


effect by 


means of an increase in annual divi- 
dend payments on policies of $5,000 
or over, 


Aetna Life Has Mortgage 
Loan on 400 Park Ave. 


Ivor B. Clark, Inc., mortgage bankers 
in New York, announce that a first mort- 
gage leasehold loan of $4,500,000 at 54% 
interest for a period of 20 years, has 
just been closed with the Aetna Life on 
the 2l-story office building at 400 Park 
Avenue, New York. The plot 100 x 125 
was leased for a period of years from 


the City Bank Farmers Trust Co. as 
trustees of the Waldorf Astor Estate. 
Fisher Bros., owner-builders, recently 


contains 


completed this building which 
branch 


180,000 sq. ft. of offices and a 
of the Irving Trust Co. 

Among the tenants at 400 Park Avenue 
are General Reinsurance Corp. and New 
England Mutual Life. 

Aetna Life was represented at the 
closing by Carter, Ledyard & Milburn. 
Fisher Bros. was represented by Charles 
Korn and Fred Hertan. Title insurance 
was furnished by Home Title Guaranty 
Co, Financing was negotiated by Donald 
H. Deppen, president of Ivor B. 
Clark, Inc. 


vice 


Branch Office Managers 


Appointment of two new branch office 
managers has been announced by How- 
ard W. Channell, assistant vice presi- 
dent and director of branch office agen- 
Worth, Texas, while Leonard B. Ulinger 
cies, Republic National Life. Bruce Dos- 
ter has taken over duties in Fort 
heads the Phoenix, Arizona, branch of- 
fice. 

Mr. Doster joined Republic 
Life in 1954 as representative in 
Okla., and was later named unit 
ager. 

Mr. Ulinger, who replaces the late 
Larry R. Cardwell, joined the Phoenix 
branch office in September as assistant 
to Mr. Cardwell. Prior to entering the 
life insurance business in 1955, he was 
executive for Colgate-Palmolive 


National 
Altus, 
man- 


a sales 


Co, 








Percent 
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P. B. McHaney Killed 
In Automobile Crash 


IN WASHINGTON ON BUSINESS 


President of Gases American Life and 
of ALC; His Extremely Active 


Career 


As mentioned briefly in The Eastern 
Underwriter last week Powell B. Mc- 
Haney, president of General American 
Life, St. Louis, was killed in an auto- 
mobile crash in Washington, D. C., 
Wednesday, December 4, where he had 
American Life 
ALC president, 


been in connection with 


Convention business as 





Edwyn Portrait 
McHANEY 


POWELL B. 


Vice Presi- 


meeting 


with Executive 
Adams 


committees. 


consulting 
dent Claris and with 
ALC 

A statement issued at ALC headquar- 
“Mr. McHaney’s pass- 
ing cuts short an eminently distinguished 
career of leadership, 
had been recognized with highest honors 
by his university, his city, 


ters said in part: 


during which he 


his state, and 
most recently by the entire life insur- 
ance business 1n his election at the an- 
nual meeting in October to the presi- 
dency of the American Life Convention.” 

Admiral Sidney W. Souers, chairman 
of General American Life, who was 
elected also to the office of president at 


a special board meeting following re- 
ceipt of the news of Mr. McHaney’s 
death, said: “It is impossible to express 


in words the deep regret that all of us 
feel at the sudden death of Powell B. 
McHaney, a man in the prime of life 
who had established himself as one of 
the outstanding leaders in the life insur- 
ance field. His death is a severe blow 
to his associates, to his city and his 
state where he was an outstanding civic 
leader and one of the most respected 
men of his generation. The policies and 
practices of General American Life will 
continue unchanged.” 


Mr. McHaney’s Career 


McHaney was born in White 
in 1905 and attended Univer- 
sity of Missouri, receiving his Bachelor 
of Arts degree in 1925 when 20. He 
was graduated from Harvard Law School 
in 1928 and received an honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Washington 
University, St. Louis, in 1955. 

Mr. McHaney was admitted to the 
Missouri Bar in 1928 and actively prac- 
ticed law until 1933, when he was ap- 
pointed assistant attorney general of 
Missouri, later becoming chief counsel 
of Missouri Insurance Department. In 
1935 he resumed private practice in St. 
Louis, specializing in insurance law. 
He was named a trustee in the General 


Powell 


Oak, Mo. 


American Life mutualization program in 
1936 when he was also elected a director 
and member of the executive committee. 
In 1943 he was elected vice president 


and general counsel of General Ameri- 
can, in 1950 executive vice president, 
and since 1951 he had been president. 
Few men have distinguished them- 
selves so eminently or have been recog- 
nized with so many honors and civic 
responsibilities in their city and state. 


As an attorney he had been active in the 
St. Louis and American Bar Associa- 
tions, American Judiacature Society and 
Harvard Law School Association. He 
had for a long time served as a member 
of the board of curators of University 
of Missouri, serving as president of this 
board from 1951-54. He was also a 
trustee of the Lindenwood College for 
Women. 
A St. Louis Leader 


\n outstanding citizen and leader in 
St. Louis, he was a director of South- 
western Bell Telephone Co., St. Louis 


Insurance Corporation, Urban Redevel- 
opment Corp., Transit Casualty Co., a 
director and vice chairman of St. Louis 
Symphony Society, a director Of ot 
Louis Crime ( ‘ommission, YMCA, St. 
Louis Council of Boy Scouts of America, 
the Manufacturers and Merchants In- 
demnity Co., Security Investment Co., 
and Anheuser-Busch, Inc. He was also 
on the board of governors of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Missouri. He served as 
first secretary of the Citizens Committee 
supervising the $44,000,000 Post-War 
Improvement and Employment Program, 
and later as chairman from 1949 - 55. He 
was first president of the Civic Progress, 


Inc., 1953-55. He was a director of the 
Governmental Research Institute, and 
the United Fund of Greater St. Louis. 


He was selected to receive, for the years 
1953 and 1954, the St. Louis Award hon- 
oring him for his civic contributions as 
St. Louis’ most distinguished citizen. 


Insurance Connections 


In national affairs among other re- 
sponsibilities he served as a member of 
the National Committee for Education 
in Family Finance, and as a member of 
the Insurance Committee of U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

In life insurance, Mr. McHaney served 
from 1948-50 on the executive commit- 


tee of the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Counsel. He was chairman of 
American Life Convention Legal Sec- 
tion in 1951. At the time of his death 


he was a member of the board and the 
executive committee of Institute of Life 
Insurance. He was twice elected to the 
executive committee of ALC in 1951 
and 1954. He had served LIAA and ALC 
on the joint legislative committee from 
1952 to 1955 and the committee on insur- 
ance regulation. He was unanimously 
elected president of ALC in October. 

Mr. McHaney was a Presbyterian, an 
elder and former superintendent of the 
church school, a Mason, a member of 
the Noon-Day, Missouri Athletic, Belle- 
rive Country Club, and Harvard Club 
of St. Louis. He had been elected to 
Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Kappa Alpha, Phi 
Delta Phi, Alpha Kappa Psi, and the 
Key and Bogey Clubs. 

Mr. McHaney was married in 1933 to 
Ida Ann Clark. There are three children, 
Ida Ann, Martha Moore, and Powell 
Bassett, Jr. 

A special committee 

LIAA and ALC attended the funeral 
services for Mr. McHaney under the 
chairmanship of W. E. Bixby, president 
of Kansas City Life, and mz ude up of the 
following: J. C. Higdon, president, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; C. R. Gulley, 
executive vice president, Western & 
Southern Life; Gordon P. Henderson, 
president, Mutual Savings Life; W. 
Ralph Jones, president, National Fidel- 
ity Life; J. F. Hickey, president, Na- 
tional Home Life; Joseph J. McGee, 
Jr., president, Old American; R. J 
Wheelock, president, Postal Life & Cas- 
ualty; J. Spencer Gould, president, Re- 
liable Life; Charles Kell, vice president, 
Western Life; Cornelius J. Shea, presi- 
dent, State National Life; and S. B. 
Hunt, president, American Life & Acci- 
dent. 


representing 


Admiral Souers Made 
President Gen’] Amer. 
CONTINUES AS BOARD CHAIRMAN 
Assumes Both Offices Following Tragic 
Death of Powell B. McHaney in 
Automobile Accident 


meeting of 


At a special directors of 
General American Life held in St. Louis 
following receipt of information that 


Powell B. 
company, 
bile 


McHaney, president of the 
had been killed in an automo- 
accident in Washington, D. C 
board chair- 


Admiral Sidney W. Souers, 





ADMIRAL SIDNEY W. SOUERS 


man, was elected president to serve in 
both offices. 

Admiral Souers has been associated 
with General American Life since its 
founding. A moving force in the mutu- 
alization of General American, he, to- 
gether with the late Walter W. Head 
and Mr. McHaney, served as the vot- 
ing trustee of the stock during the 10- 
year period in which the company was 
mutualized. He was executive vice pres- 
ident from 1936 until 1940 when he went 
on active duty with the U.S. Navy as a 
lieutenant commander. 

Was Active in Naval Intelligence 


Rising to the rank of rear admiral, he 
served as deputy chief of Naval Intelli 


gence, director of Central Intelligence 
and a member of the National Intelli- 
gence Authority. After his release from 
active duty with the Navy, Admiral 
Souers served as consultant on security 
and intelligence matters to the Atomic 
Energy Commission, as executive secre- 
tary of the National Security Council 
and as special consultant (military-for- 
eign) to the President. He has been 


awarded the Distinguished Service Med- 
al, Legion of Merit, and the Commenda- 


tion Medal. 
In 1951, Admiral Souers returned to 
General American Life as chairman of 


its executive committee. In 1954 he was 
elected chairman of the board succeed- 
ing the late Walter W. Head. 
Admiral Souers is also chairman of 
the board and of the finance committee 


of National Linen Service Corp., At- 
lanta, and is a director of McDonnell 
Aircraft Corp. and Coca-Cola Bottling 
Co. of Hannibal. He is a trustee of 


George Washington University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. and a member of the 
executive committee of the National 
Civic Service League. He is a 1914 grad- 
uate of Miami University, Oxford, Ohio, 
from which he obtained an A.B. degree 
and, in 1953, an honorary LL.D. degree. 


Increases Non-Medical 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. has announced 
that it has increased its non-medical 


limits from $10,000 to $15,000. 





Ohio National Appoints 
Chaussee at Sioux City 


Grant Westgate, agency vice president, 
Ohio National Life, ap- 
pointment of Curtis H. 
eral agent for the a City, lowa area. 
He will serve the Sioux, Woodbury, 
Cherokee, Ida, Monoma, Plymouth Coun- 
ties in Iowa and the Dakota and Dixon 
Counties in Nebraska. A life resident of 
Sioux City, Mr. Chaussee served in the 
Army Air Force for five years. He has 
with 


announced the 


shaussee as gen- 


had previous insurance experience 
the Northwestern 


Mutual. 



























your Mutual 
gy Benefit 
“a iife Man 


training 
pays off 
or 
everyone.” 


Most people realize they need life 
insurance. But few know what 
kind—or how much. That’s where 
weeks and months of specialized 
training and planning pay off— 
both for the client who gets more 
for his money—and the Mutual 
Benefit Life man who finds that 
planned insurance is easier to sell! 
It takes more time and effort, 

of course, but this training is a 
big reason why Mutual Benefit 
Life men like John Boner of 
Indianapolis enjoy successful 
careers and their clients enjoy 


quality insurance programs. 





The Mutual Benefit Life 
Newark, N. J. 
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AGAINST NUCLEAR 
HAZARD 


PROTECTION 
ENERGY 


it has not taken long for the Nuclear 
Energy Liability 


demonstrate its acceptability by the world 


Insurance Association to 


of industry. 

With a membership of 140 capital stock 
insurance companies, and beginning oper- 
May, 


association of 


ation in 1956, as a voluntary, un- 
insurers, its 
1957, had 


million to 


incorporated 
own members by December 1, 
subscribed approximately $35 
a pool which with foreign reinsurance can 
furnish a capacity limit on a single risk 
of approximately $50 million. 

The insurance is against radiation li- 
ability hazards arising out of or pertaining 
to (a) 
signed for experimental, testing or power 


nuclear reactor installations de- 


purposes, and (b) operations or facilities 


related or incident. 
Because this type of liability offers new 


hazards where there has been no insur- 


ance experience the rate structure has 


not been easy to construct although that 


adopted is regarded as liberal. However, 


the provisional premium developed for 


each of these risks will be subject to 


adjustment developed in accordance with 
the terms of a long term industry-wide 


rating plan providing for a_ retroactive 


downward adjustment of rates in the event 
substantial losses do not emerge over a 
period of time and surpluses develop. 

The first binder issued by NELIA was 
insured being General 


for $20 million, 


Electric and the plant in question being 
in Vallesitos, Cal. Second binder was for 
third for $2 million. 


binder up to November 20 was for $33 


$5 million, Largest 
million, insured being a chemical corpor- 
ation in New England. 

NELIA in 
making this venture into a world of haz- 
ards, 


Successful organization of 
extent and size of which are not 
yet completely possible to visualize by in- 
their 
scientific employes as well as by the energy 


surance raters, underwriters and 
processors and users themselves, is another 
example of the courage, progress and pub- 
lic spirit of the insurance business. They 
are the characteristics which have made it 
rise from its small beginning to a stature 
which would have been incomprehensible to 
the early pioneers in furnishing protection. 
It writes another 

pioneering tradition. 


chapter in the great 


Embarkation in the 


nuclear energy liability field was under- 


after patustaking research by 
which their en- 


taken only 
insurance companies in 
gineers, chemists, raters, underwriters and 
chief executive staffs participated. 
NELIA has its headquarters at 60 John 
Street. Its is Dewey 
Dorsett, 
of Casualty 
secretary is Richard Wagner who is man- 


general manager 


general manager of Association 


and Surety Companies. Its 


ager of that  association’s casualty 
department. 
In New York City recently was seen 


an atomic fair sponsored by Atomic In- 
dustry Forum, Inc. Held in the new Col- 
iseum, New York City, novel to the public, 
and participated in by leading members of 
American industry, it was an amazing 
exhibition of paraphernalia demonstrating 
energy can be diverted to 
peaceful uses. Incidentally, NELIA had 
a $250,000 binder on one of the exhibits 


how atomic 


a small reactor. 
The mutual companies also are in the 
Mutual Atomic 


their 


nuclear energy risk field. 
Liability 
organization which will issue these policies. 
Gibson is manager of MAELU 


Energy Underwriters is 


Joseph P. 
and David L. Tressler assistant manager. 
The mutuals are also issuing a_ phsyical 
damage policy. 


S. Jerold Duran and J. Robert Hinck 
have been transferred to Greater New 
York Department, Equitable Society, as 
associate Group managers. Mr. Duran, 
who has been Chicago divisional Group 
manager, is a University of Iowa gradu- 
ate, who, after being divisional Group 
manager in Des Moines and Kansas 
City, was transferred to Chicago in 1953 
as divisional Group manager. Mr. Hinck, 
who joined Equitable in 1944, was di- 
visional Group manager of G:eater New 
York department and then was _ pro- 
moted to home office staff. 

ee ae 

Patrick Fitzpatrick, president of the 
Insurance Service Association, announces 
that David L. Amory has been appointed 
executive secretary of the Association. 
4 1955 Princeton graduate Mr. Amory 
will assume his duties immediately at the 
organization’s Boston headquarters. The 
Insurance Service Association is com- 
prised of 51 affiliated insurance brokers 
in major markets across North America. 
Mr. Amory, will coordinate Association 
activities in their nationwide servicing of 
accounts. Mr. Amory recently returned 
from Germany, completing a tour of 
duty as a Battery Executive Officer with 
the 3rd Armored Division. 





ANN DENISON FINDLAY 


Ann Denison Findlay, daughter of 
Duncan M. Findlay, of Findlay-Noyes 
Co., New York insurance brokerage con- 
cern, and Mrs. Findlay, and grand- 
daughter of Charles F. Noyes, famed 
New York real estate man, is engaged 
to be married to William Fredric Cody, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John Francis Cody, 
Holyoke, Mass. Miss Findlay was 
graduated from Smith College and re- 
ceived a master’s degree from Harvard 
Education School. She made her debut 
in New York. Mr. Cody attended the 
University of Massachusetts and was 
graduated cum laude from Harvard Law 
School, where he was made a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn. He is with Dorr, 
Hand, Whittaker & Peet New York 
law firm, on leave while he is in the 
armed forces in Germany. 


MRS. WILLIAM K. McDERMOTT 


Joan Sinclair Johnson, daughter of 
Holgar J. Johnson, president, Institute 
of Life Insurance, and Mrs. Johnson, is 
shown in accompanying picture after her 
marriage to William Kinney McDermott, 
the ceremony being performed by the 
Rev. Dr. Robert Appleyard. Mrs. Rob- 
ert Hauerwaas, Haddonfield, N. J., sis- 
ter of the bride, was matron of honor. 
Mrs. McDermott was graduated from 
Greenwich Academy and attended Ben- 
nington College. Mr. McDermott was 
graduated from Yale University in 1952. 
Prior to entering Yale he served two 
years in the United States Navy. He is 
associated with the Maxwell House di- 
vision of General Foods Corporation in 
California. Mr. and Mrs. McDermott are 
now living in Oakland, Cal. 








J. Edward Day, vice president in charge of Western home office of The Pru- 
dential, located in Los Angeles, is shown in the accompanying picture with his 
family. Standing, left to right, are Jimmy, Mollie, Geraldine and Mrs. Day. The 
picture was taken in their home on Fremont Place, Los Angeles, and at the time 
the family was watching Mr. Day while he was looking over his stamp collection 
books. A graduate of University of Chicago who received law degree cum laude 
from Harvard Law School where he was editor of Harvard Law Review, Mr. Day 
began his career with the Chicago law firm of Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Harper. 
Also in the law office was Adlai E. Stevenson who after being elected Governor of 
Illinois appointed Mr, Day Director of the Insurance Department of that state. 
Mr. Day was secretary of the Illinois Commission on intergovernmental cooperation 
and executive secretary of the partisan committee for constitutional amendment in 
Illinois. He joined legal department of The Prudential in 1953 and was an associate 
general counsel at time of his appointment as head of the home office in Los Angeles. 
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Young Canadian Scientists on 
Dramatic World Tour 


Two young Canadians have for some 
months been making a trip through 
Europe and Africa under circumstances 
which would be found exciting, drama- 
tic and educational for any pair of col- 
lege boys. They are J. Bristol Foster, 
son of R. Leighton Foster, Q.C., former 
Insurance Superintendent of Ontario and 
for some years general counsel of Cana- 
dian Life Insurance Officers Association, 
and Robert McLennan Bateman. 

The purpose of the trip, which will last 
until September, 1958 (unless their plans 
change), is to see the world, take unique 
photographs and make biological re- 
search. They hope to cover some of 
the expenses of the trip eventually by 
selling and showing moving and still 
wild-life pictures and by also selling to 
museums on their return skulls and skins 
of small mammals collected en route. 

On ships they have been largely work- 
ing their way, first stop being E ngland. 
On land they are traveling in a four- 
wheel drive Landrover station wagon 
especially outfitted with sleeping and 
eating accommodations, lockers on the 
car storing their camera, scientific equip- 
ment and specimens. 

They are now in Africa. They aim to 
reach Mombasa on the east coast after 
passing through the Belgian Congo, 
Tanganyika and Kenya, and thence jour- 
ney to Karachi in Pakistan where they 
plan to arrive in middle of January. 
From there they will allow another two 
and a half months to reach Calcutta. 
From there they will head south through 
Burma and Malaya to Singapore. Next 
stop over water will be to Darwin, Aus- 
tralia, and they will drive through that 
country on reaching Melbourne. 

One of the amazing things about the 
trip is a diary which Bristol Foster is 
keeping. No matter how tired he is at 
night he writes down the events of the 
day. These are forwarded to Toronto, 
mimeographed and later are sent to 
many people in the insurance business, 
friends of his father and mother, and 
to others. The diary is already quite a 
voluminous affair which has attracted 
the attention of some Canadian pub- 
lishers. Because of the writing talent 
displayed in the diary it may result in 
Foster adopting a literary career. 

Both of the lads are bachelors. Foster 
got degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Master of Arts at University of Toronto 
where he majored in biology with hon- 
ors. His summer activities throw a light 
on his love of adventure and acquiring 
knowledge through “on the spot” ob- 
servation and work in many different 
spheres. In brief they have been these: 


1948—Worked on 
farm. 


southern Ontario 


1949—Junior fire ranger employed by 
Provincial Government in northern On- 
tario. 


1950—Worked on a Vancouver Island 
lumber camp. 

















1951—Toured Britain, Germany, Bel- 
gium, France and Holland on a bicycle. 


1952—Prospected in Rocky Mountains 
southwest of Calgary for Consolidated 
Mining & Smelting, Ltd. 


1953—Employed by Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum to collect small mammals in 
Quebec. 

1954—Worked for Research Board at 
Fort Churchill, Manitoba, studying mos- 
quitoes. 


1955-1956—Again at Fort Churchill. 
This time on scholarship from National 
Research Council studying a rare sub- 
arctic mammal. Visited various parts of 
Arctic by plane; e.g. Resolute Bay, 
Coral Harbor and points on the Dew 
Line. 


Mr. Bateman, who has a Bachelor of 
Arts degree, was an honor student in 
geography at University of Toronto. At 
time he left on current trip with Bristol 
Foster he was a high school teacher in 
geography and art and also taught adult 
education in oil painting. His summer 
activities follow: 

1946—Trip to the Maritimes and New 
England. 

1947-48-49—Wild life research in Al- 
gonquin Park employed by Ontario De- 
partment of Lands and Forests. 

1950—Camping and collecting mam- 
mals and birds at Vancouver Island for 
a museum. 

1951—Fisheries research in Algonquin 
Park. 

1952—Employed by Dominion Govern- 
ment in Newfoundland geological survey 

1953—Mapping iron ore near Ungava 
Bay for Fenimore Mines. 

1954— Journey pes. 
nine European countries 


England and 


1955—Studying sais. with Bris- 
tol Foster for National Research Council 
at Fort Churchill. 

1956—A trip through Mexico to the 
Guatemala border and back via Grand 


Canyon. 
ae ae 


Lloyd’s West Coast Operation 
Unusual 


On a recent trip I took to the West 
Coast I was interested in observing the 
manner in which Lloyd’s business is 
handled, and the relationship which 
exists among the domestic carriers and 
the Lloyd’s surplus line brokers, who 
provide a market for unusual insurances 
and for coverages not readily written by 
the domestic companies. 

California was one of the first states 
to adopt a strong surplus line broker’s 
law. To do business in California with 
Lloyd’s it is necessary to have a surplus 
line broker’s license, and be a member 






J. Bristol Foster (right) and Robert M. Bateman 





of the statewide Surplus Line Brokers 
Association. Copies of all writings are 
filed with the association, which main- 
tains contact committees and discusses 
mutual problems with various segments 
of the domestic insurance companies. 
Lloyd’s operations are restricted so that 
they cannot offer to write the normal 
and generally desirable business. As a 
result, it is not unusual for a_ well- 
established old line company underwriter 
to refer the unusual line to a Lloyd’s 
market. 

To determine the operations of a sur- 
plus line broker, I called upon the office 
of H: tidinger-Hayes, Inc., located in the 
heart of the new Los Angeles insurance 
district on Wilshire Boulevard, met 
Vincent M. Haidinger, president of the 
organization, and learned that he had 
been in the Lloyd’s business since 1933. 
Starting his present firm five years ago 
he is now writing approximately $5,000,- 
000 in premium annually. He has a 
typical modern Los Angeles office. First 
I noted three clocks on the wall, giving 
the time in Los Angeles, New York and 
London. The tempo of the office showed 
these clocks were not novelties, but are 
a real utility. With the close of the New 
York market, Haidinger-Hayes, Inc., is 
available for three additional hours for 
placements for the Eastern brokers. 

Haidinger-Hayes, Inc., while actually 
surplus line brokers, operate entirely in 
the capacity of what might be considered 
general agents. It writes no business 
direct, obtaining all business from bro- 
kers and agents. To expedite the han- 
dling of the insurance, it is customary 
for surplus line brokers to be equipped 
with binding contracts. In this way a 
broker can readily obtain immediate 
binders for coverage on most classes of 
insurance. Insurance of a most unusual 
nature is underwritten and cabled to 
Lloyd’s, and the California surplus line 
broker prides himself upon his ability 
to keep the insurance on the basis nego- 
tiated. The surplus line broker or “gen- 
eral agent” functions exactly as a com- 
pany branch office, with the exception 
that he is only writing the unusual 
insurance not desired by the domestic 
companies. 

Southern California has unique prob- 
lems on insurance for its unusual indus- 
tries. Considerable publicity is printed 
about occasional unusual insurance writ- 
ten for a motion picture artist. Although 
such writings might make news, I 
learned that they are everyday transac- 
tions with a surplus line broker. A 
motion picture company, for instance, 
might decide to spend $3,000,000 on a 
production to be filmed in Italy. Firm 
commitments are made to the artists, 
technicians and others guaranteeing 
them remuneration for a fixed period 
of service. Film producer’s indemnity 
insurance protects the producing com- 
pany from loss in this venture in the 
event of an artist’s inability to perform 


occasioned by _ sickness, accident or 
death. When the capital’s exposure to 
serious loss is analyzed it is easy to 
follow Mr. Haidinger when he claims 
that these are not really unusual insur- 
ances, but everyday protection for the 
motion picture industry. 

However, it is easy to comprehend 
why Mr. Haidinger’s hair is receding 
when one realizes what a sickness of 
Sophia Loren, famed Italian movie star, 
might cost his underwriting syndicate 
a million dollars. The public thinks of 
Sophia Loren only as a beautiful girl 
who is an extremely talented actress. 
It doesn’t realize what her absence from 
the camera may mean in dollars and 
cents loss to her picture company if 
days go by and the picture making is 
held up. 

3ing Crosby’s voice, which has fas- 
cinated the public for years, can be a 
very costly item to underwriters at 
Lloyd’s should he develop a bad cold 
while engaged in making a motion pic- 
ture. Incidentally, Lloyd’s underwriters 
are not liable if a temperamental star 
walks out of the lot because she does 
not like the way things are going or has 
taken personal umbrage over some in- 
cident, and continues to stay away. 

At the close of each day of motion 
picture production, the “daily takes” may 
be shipped by air to a laboratory in 
Paris or London in order that the nega- 
tive can be developed and immediately 
inspected by the production staff. In due 
course, and as the picture is completed, 
the negative, which may be valued at 
$3,000,000, is shipped by air to Holly- 
wood. Here again is a very sizable insur- 
ance insured with the underwriters at 
Lloyd’s. 

As Southern California is also a lead- 
ing center of aircraft and missile manu- 
facturing, that area is recognized as a 
leading insurance center, worldwide in 
scope. Haidinger-Hayes insured with the 
underwriters at Lloyd’s the first air- 
plane purchased by the German airline, 
Deutsche Lufthansa. To a degree most 
aircraft companies are engaged in the 
manufacturing of flying missiles. Re- 
cently, an insurance was arranged with 
Lloyd’s covering public liability and 
property damage on missiles, radar con- 
trolled, which were to climb to an alti- 
tude of five miles, from which distance 
it aimed to hit an aircraft drone target 
The location cannot be revealed, but I 
was informed that it was in the United 
States, with the underwriters at Lloyd’s 
hoping to the extent of $10,000,000 that 
the operation would be a success -and 
the missile would go vertical and by no 
means horizontal. 

There are many other types of unique 
risks where the Lloyd’s underwriters are 
furmshing protection, and for the most 
part, Mr. Haidinger tells me, are en- 
couraged and supported by the domestic 
carriers with whom Lloyd’s are not in 
competition. 
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Arthur Polley New 
President of EUA 


SUCCEEDS JOHN GLENDENING 

Latter, in Annual Report, Speaks on 

Adequate Rates, Insurance to Value, 
Commissions, Coverage 


Adequate rates are definitely a respon- 


sibility of Insurance Commissioners, 


President John Glendening of the East- 
Association reiterated 
held December 
Biltmore in 


New York. 
} 


ho is also a vice presi- 


ern Underwriters 
at the annual meeting 
11 at the Hotel 
Mr. Glendening, w 


Home 


} 
annual 


Insurance Co., 


ade- 


dent of the 
touched in his report on 
value, flat cancella- 


and the 


quate insurance to 
need for 
broaden insurance 
without extra rates, while at 
time they are asking for rate 
because of high 
vice president of the 
elected president to 
succeed Mr. Glendening, who had served 
for two terms. John R. Robinson, pres- 
ident of the Phoenix Assurance of New 
York, was reelected vice president and 
will serve as chairman of the executive 
committee. 


commissions 
not to 


tions, 
companies 
coverage, 
the same 
increases 

Arthur L. Polley, 
Hartford Fire, was 


losses 


Close a Vice President 

Charles M. Close, executive vice pres- 
ident of the Great American, was elect- 
ed vice president to fill the vacancy 
created by the advancement of the other 

Mr. Close is a native New Yorker 
and started his insurance career with the 
Great American as an underwriter, then 
joined the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization at Syracuse before 
becoming a local agent at Herkimer, 

Y. He returned to the Great Ameri- 
can as.a fieldman in New York State 
and then came to the home office in New 
York in 1936 as agency superintendent 
and progressed through official ranks 


until 1955 when he became executive 
vice president 

He has served on the executive and 
other committees of the Et JA. Also, 
served as president of the U.S. Fire 
Companies Conference and on commit 
tees of Inter-Regional Insurance Con- 
ference and Reporting Form Service 
Office 

F. Elmer Sammons, “hoard of the 
Hanover Fire, was reelected -asurer. 
The various committees nemeetian in 
cluded the rating methods research 


when Chairman L. M. Mich 


onunittee 


vice president of the Fire Association 
of Philadelphia, gave an outline of the 
recommendations made by his commit- 
tee 


Delinquent Balances Rise 


agency balances committee 
chairman, W. W. Allen, vice president 
of the Home, drew attention to the 
worsening credit situation and indicated 
that certain areas had 
special attention 

Mr. Polley, in reporting for the execu 
tive committee, announced intention of 
the association to administer a 
ship fund for students at the University 


Delinquent 
elected for 


been s 


scholar- 


of Maryland, College of Engineering, 
leading to a B.S. Degree in Fire Protec- 
tion. He also outlined the manpower 
situation as it affects the several rating 


organizations in the 
Vice President 
of the conference 


territory. 

Robinson, as chairman 
committee, recounted 
the ten-year history of the establish- 
ment of meetings with the representa- 
tives of the Eastern Agents Conference 
and the many benefits that resulted from 





Juliet Newman-Greenwich 


JOHN GLENDENING 


the frank and informal discussion of cur- 
rent problems. 
Peacock on Public Relations 


Public relations committee chairman, 
George C. Peacock, vice president of the 
Agricultural, reported on the cooperative 
activities with the agents’ associations 
and the local boards, assisted by the 
field clubs. He also commented upon 
the wide distribution of a public rela- 
tions folder captioned “Why Insurance 
Costs Are Going Up!” which is multiple 
line treatment of the need for in- 
creased rates in the several risk classes. 

\mong the 290 who attended the meet- 
ing and dinner were representatives of 
the Eastern Agents Conference, headed 
xy Arthur Fair of Natick, Mass.; George 
S. Hanson, executive secretary and gen- 
counsel, National Association of 
Agents; J. Dewey Dorsett, 
Association of Casu- 
Companies; Leo Free- 
3ureau; 


eral 
Insurance 
general manager, 
alty and Surety 
man, Virginia Insurance Rating 
David G. Greenfield, West Virginia 
Inspection Bureau, together with Man- 
agers Hermes, Hill, Hudson, Lewis, Neal, 
Smith and Underwood from the rating 
organizations in the Eastern territory. 
Adequate Rates Duty of Commissioner 
"last ov I remarked on whether we 
and the Commissioners were giving due 


consideration to prospective loss and ex- 
pense experience and other relevant fac- 


tors in rate making,” President Glen- 
dening said. “I stated that adequate 
rates are definitely the Commissioner’s 
responsibility and also that ‘this may 
well be a testing time for state supervi- 
sion, calling attention ‘to the serious 
consequences that could follow a slump 
in the investment market.’ 

“Some progress has been made as 
regards adequate rates, and in these 
critical times, all petitions for rate 


relief are entitled to adequate consid- 
eration by the authorities entirely devoid 
of political influence. At long last the 
industry consented to press for a much 
needed and long overdue revision of 
the term rule. This association recog- 
nized quite a few years ago that the 
age old rule was neither adequate nor 
defensible and after considerable re- 
search, the executive committee ap- 
proved a similar recommendation on 
March 26, 1952 

“However, the industry was not ready 
to accept our recommendation for na- 
tionwide usage at that time. Our re- 
search committee again made the same 


recommendation on May 16 of this year 
and we have since given our full sup- 
port to its adoption in our territory. 


Insurance to Value 


“Both company and agency ranks 
have conducted an ‘adequate insurance 
to value’ campaign which if properly fol- 
lowed up by the agency forces, will be 
a great help in solving some of our 
present difficulties. These campaigns 
are costly, but timely, for the loss rec- 
ords of all companies bear testimony 
to the fact that under-insurance is more 
the rule than the exception. 

“We belong to the school of thought 
that believes an agent is worthy of his 
hire, but one sure way to prove that 
Wwe are wrong, is to have an assured 
find he is woefully lacking in either 
amount or coverage when disaster 
strikes. Essential to the progress and 
success of our companies is the depend- 
ability of the agency forces and the 
axiom also operates in reverse. 

“Any possible doubts on that score 
have been entirely dispelled in this era 
of new marketing technique. We wel- 
come their constructive suggestions and 
they should in turn, not resent ours,” 
Mr. Glendening stated. 


Flat Cancellations, Commissions 


“Agents should resist flat cancella- 
tions and free binders, and requesting 
loss payments where no liability exists. 
A worthy agent should look after his 
company’s interest as well as that of 
his client, bearing in mind that his com- 
pensation is for that service also and not 
merely for the sale of insurance. 

“Speaking of compensation, the sub- 
ject of commissions is almost taboo, and 
yet, I believe a frank discussion by all 
hands concerned might alleviate a seri- 
ous problem. Legal opinion has advised 
us long since what we could not do, 
leaving us in a vacuum as to what we 
could do, and we all know that the result 
has not been good. 

“Personally, if I were an agent, I 
would be more interested in commission 
dollars than commission percentages, 
and while I am not suggesting a remedy, 
there surely must be one. The compa- 
nies’ problems are the agents’ problems 
and vice versa, and tez umwork was never 
more essential than it is today in pro- 
tecting the interest of both. 


Resist 


“There are however, some facets of 
the situation which rest almost entirely 
in the companies’ hands. There has 
been a growing practice of adding all 
sorts of innovations to our contracts 
without a premium in most instances, 
and ofttimes without thorough consider- 


“Give-Away” Coverage 


ation, and these fringe benefits have 
given us cause for concern. When the 
insurance interest of one state spon- 


sors some new gimmick, strong pressure 
builds up for its adoption nationwide. 

“While perhaps intended for use in 
only a special type of policy, the prin- 
ciple once established, soon becomes 
common practice and we find we have a 
bull by the tail. Retracting a coverage 
once granted is not the wav to win 
friends and influence people. Therefore, 
we should resist rather than encourage 
any such give-away program until re- 
search suggests that it is feasible and an 
adequate premium attaches to its use. 
Orderly progress, necessarily slower, is 
more to be desired than hasty or inde- 
pendent action. 

“There is something of a strange para- 
dox in attempts to pressure a rating 
bureau to beat down certain rates or 
to disregard certain schedule require- 
ments, while we chide the bureau for 
not promulgating higher rates generally. 
It is to the interest of both agents and 
companies to encour: age compliance with 
recommendations or in lieu thereof, to 
obtain a compensating rate. In speaking 
of rating bureaus, study should be given 
to an equitable assesment distribution 
so that each company pays its proper 
share of the expense for services ren- 
dered. Deviating companies and partial 
subscribers, generally speaking, require 
service above and beyond the average, 
and therefore, they should pay accord- 
ingly.” 


Name Pease President 
Of Marine Institute 


SUCCEEDS PERCY CHUBB 2ND 
Pease U. S. Manager of North British; 
Institute Elects York as First 
Vice President 


Madoe M. Pease, U. marine man- 
ager of the North British & Mercantile, 
was elected president of the American 
Institute of Marine Underwriters at a 
meeting held December. He succeeds 





MADOE M. PEASE 


Percy Chubb, 2nd, partner of Chubb & 
Son. The American Institute, founded in 
1898, is an association of 150 companies 
writing ocean marine insurance in the 
United States. 

Mr. Pease is also U. S. marine man- 
ager for the Ocean Marine Insurance 
Co. and is a vice president of the Penn- 
sylvania Fire, Commonwealth of New 
York, Mercantile of America, Homeland 
of America and Central Surety. 

Other officers elected included: first 
vice president, Miles F. York, president 
of Atlantic Rg seen second vice presi- 
dent, Emil A, Kratovil, president of Car- 
pinter & ae Inc., and treasurer, 
George Inselman, president of the Ma- 
rine Office of America. Carl E. Mc- 
Dowell was re-elected executive vice 
president and E. R. King was re-elected 
secretary. 

Mr. Pease started his insurance career 
in the marine department of the Hart- 


ford Fire in Hartford. He was trans- 
ferred to New York in 1918 to take 
charge of the Vessel Agency, Later he 


was marine insurance secretary of the 
Hartford in charge of the New York 
office. In 1943 he joined the North Brit- 
ish as United States marine manager. 

Mr. Pease is a member of the board 
of managers of the eae in Hull Insur- 
ance Syndicate, U. S. Salvage Associa- 
tion, Tugboat ‘Underwriting Syndicate, 
and a director of the Board of Under- 
writers of N. Y., the National Cargo 
Bureau, and the American War Risk 
Reinsurance Exch: inge. He is a mem- 
ber of important committees. During 
the last war he was one of a committee 
of insurance advisers to the War Dam- 
age Corporation. 


INA Moves Newark Office 

Insurance Company of North America 
Companies’ Newark service office moved 
December 9 from temporary quarters on 
Washington Street to the 17-story build- 
ing recently completed at 520 Broad 
Street. INA has rented for a_ long 
term of years the entire 15th floor of 
the new building, giving the service office 
17,500 square feet of floor space, com- 
pared with 11,500 at Washington Street 

Service office managers at Newark are 
William D. Rogers, fire and auto; 
George J. Helmer, marine; and Donald 
B. Allen, indemnity. 
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Ocean Marine Rates In 1957 Seen At Bottom 


Any Change In Cargo And Hull Charges Should Be Upward To Offset Losses In 


Underwriting and Security Operations; Cargo Income Higher This Year; New 


Methods Of Bulk Shipments; Hull Experience Not Good; Problems Of Super 


Any review of property and casualty 
insurance for 1957 would have to stress 
that it will probably close out as the 
worst year in the long history of the in- 
dustry. Many adverse factors, all exer- 
cising their influence at the same time, 
combined to make the operations of in- 
surers generally unprofitable. Usually 
in the past when one line went bad an- 
other went well and it was this —. 
fication which was always considered ¢ 
great source of strength in the tai all 
In 1957 nearly every line presented its 
troubles. This phenomena was not con- 
fined solely to the United States and 
Canadian business; it appeared in many 
of the important countries abroad. 

To make matters worse, it was not 
only in the underwriting operations that 
difficulties were encountered. The se- 
curity markets, which for some years 
had been strong, lost their buoyancy and 
the values of both bonds and preferred 
and common stocks had to be marked 
down sharply. Thus managements, which 
in former years had been content to 
laugh off underwriting losses when off- 
set by gains in security values, had to 
face the reality that there is no substi- 
tute for adequate rates in the insurance 
business. 


Cargo Premiums Show Gain 


But this is supposed to be a review 
of marine insurance. We shall first deal 
with the cargo business. The premium 
income held up well and, when the year 
is closed, it will probably show some 
gain over the year before. If so, it will 
have been due entirely to an increase 
in the monetary value of imports and 
exports, because rates, if anything, 
moved lower. There was some realiza- 
tion at the year end, however, that such 
improved conditions in the shipping and 
handling of cargo as had occurred since 
the war had long since been discounted. 

Underwriters continued to grant very 
broad conditions and it is to be re- 
gretted that the efforts abroad to limit 
the cover after discharge to a reasonable 
period of time did not meet with a ready 
response in this country. Thus, those 
assured who handled their goods with 
dispatch had, in a measure, to sustain 
those who did not because over the 
years the business as a whole must make 
a profit for underwriters. It would seem 
equitable that where extraordinary de- 
lays are encountered in effecting final 
delivery to warehouse, the goods so in- 
volved should be required to pay their 
way. 

There was some activity in the wer 
risk business during the early months 
of the vear, this being a continuation 
of the situation which arose in the Mid- 
dle East in the latter part of 1956. How- 
ever, with Ne stabilization of conditions 
in that area, rates returned to normalcy. 
This niin ‘little more than a minimum 
to insure against the occasional dere- 
lict or floating mine and the unexpected 
but potential hazard of the outbreak 
of war. 


Security Bureau Success 


Companies underwriting in the New 
York area continued to lend their sup- 
port to the Security Bureau, an organi- 
zation that they, in conjunction with 


Tankers; Hull Competition From London 


By Mies F. Yorx 
President, Atlantic Combanies, New York 


shipowners and other maritime interests, 
were instrumental in establishing ten 
years ago to curtail theft and pilferage 
in the port. lis success has been note- 
worthy and it seems a pity that other 
important ports throughout the wor!'d 
have not taken similar steps to curtail a 
drain upon their economy caused by pre- 
ventable thefts. 

The only oe ane to reach the United 
States mainland during the year up to 
the time of this writing was Audrey in 
June. The area affected was the Gulf in 
the vicinity of Louisiana with heavy 
damage on shore and considerable loss 
of life. There was little damage to cargo 
but there were a number of casualties 
to offshore oil rigs which generallv are 
insured in the London market. There 
were also some losses to marine equip- 
ment but these were comparatively un- 
important. 


Little Progress in Move to Cut 
Restrictions 


It is a sad commentary on some of the 
thinking which exists in the world today 
that very little progress was made to 
further promote the policy of freedom 
of transport insurance. Efforts in this 
direction consistently received the atten- 








Miles F. York 
Miles F. York, president of the At- 
lantic Mutual Insurance Co. of New 
York and of the Centennial, which to- 


gether comprise the Atlantic Companies, 
is one of the leading’ marine insurance 


executives in this country and widely 
respected for his ability and his con- 
tributions to the industry. He became 


president of the companies early in 1953 
when he succeeded Franklin B. Tuttle, 


who became chairman of the boards. 
Mr. York joined Atlantic in January, 
1945, as vice president and opened the 


companies’ Pacific division in San Fran- 
cisco in May of that year. In February, 
1950, he was elected to the board of 
trustees of the Atlantic Mutual and the 
board of directors of the Centennial. He 


was made executive vice president in 
February, 1951. 
Mr. Y ork was born in Cayucos, Cal. 


After graduation from the University of 
California in 1922 he joined the marin> 
department of the Fireman’s Fund at 
the home office in San Francisco. In 
1942 he was transferred to the New York 
office of Fireman’s Fund to become its 
assistant manager. He left that post in 
January, 1945, to go with the Atlantic 
Companies. He has served as a director 
of the Home Life Insurance Co. 


He is a past president of the Asso- 


ciation of Marine Underwriters of the 
United States and an officer of the 
American Institute of Marine Under- 


of Underwriters 
served as a di- 


writers and the Board 
of New York and has 
rector or board member of other organi- 
zations, including the Hull Syndicates 
and the American Bureau of Shipping. 








notablv those 
Marine Under- 


tion of various committees. 
of the Association of 
writers of the United States and the 
International Union of Marine Insur- 
ance. The objective has been to see that 
buyers and sellers in world trade have 
the opportunity to negotiate their insur- 
ance in the markets of their choice. 

There are still a number of countries 
maintaining restrictive insurance regu- 
lations which hamper world trade and 
actually bring harm to their own econ- 
omy. The campaign of the organiza- 
tions previously mentioned will have to 
be continued persistently, mainly in such 
areas as the United Nations and GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade), if the obstacles created by vari- 
ous governments and _ selfish interests 
are to be overcome or even held in 
line. 

Underwriters were confronted with 
the problems inherent in the develop- 
ment of new methods of shipment such 
as the bulk carriage of sugar, citrus 
juices and wine. There was also a fur- 
ther expansion of pressure vessels and 
we appear to be on the verge of the 
carriage of liquefied gases at very low 
temperatures. Broad experience in all 
forms of transportation, however, has 
enabled marine insurers to meet the 
requirements of their clients. The in- 
creasing use of the so-called “roll on— 
roll off” type of truck trailer shipment 
also engaged their attention and it is 
quite possible that the employment of 


such shipments will revolutionize cargo 
handling, at least in the domestic trade. 
In a recent speech before the Ameri- 


Marine Underwriters, 
Lewis A. Lapham, president of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of 
New York, predicted that a sizable por- 


can Institute of 


tion of the nation’s future marine fleet 
will likely consist of “lift on—lift off” 
ships. Such a change to specially de- 


. rf ihe 
signed “container 
vide an 


writers as in 


vessels should pro- 
interesting aspect for under- 
the opinion “claims and 
cargo arising from rough han- 
dling, pilferage and exposure may be 
reduced as much as 60%.” 


losses 


Coffee Contamination 


The year was not free of unusual situ- 
ations. Among the most interesting was 
the heavy contamination experienced in 


coffee brought in from Ethiopia. Of 
recent years these importations have 
been of increasing importance in the 
coffee trade, especially since instant 
coffee has become such a factor, and it 
is not unlikely that the foreign odors 


which developed in many of the year’s 
shipments will cause importers to view 
future offerings with some skepticism. 


Underwriters cannot be expected for 
long to assume losses which can be 
prevented with proper care and han- 


dling. 
One of the unique cargo losses of the 
year involved strangely enough, pig lead. 


It is a common thing for marine under- 
writers to refer to risks which by their 
nature are generally felt to present 








MILES F. YORK 


few potentialities of loss as “pig iron 
under water.” However, in the instance 
referred to, three barges carrying ingots 
of lead, each pig weighing one ton, 
dropped their cargoes in the Mississippi 
River early in the year after colliding 
with a bridge at Greenville. The loss 
approximated one million dollars and at 
this writing the lead has not only not 
been salvaged, it has not even been lo- 
cated some ten months after it slid 
overboard. 


Hull Results Were Not Good 


Turning now to the other side of the 
marine house—the year was not a good 
one for hull underwriters. Apart from 
the natural perils of the sea, they had 
to face the continuing forces of inflation 
and a consequent steady increase in the 
cost of repairs. Over-employment of 
vessels added to the problem of deferred 
repairs which is inherent in the busi- 
ness. Even when repairs were urgently 
needed it was frequently difficult to get 
them accomplished because of the heavy 
construction of new tonnage in which 
shipyards in nearly every country were 
engaged to capacity. When contracts 
could be made it was often only at very 
high rates. 

As the Suez Canal was unavailal 
the early months of the year, the long 
route around the Cape of Good Hope 
and the ye a new exposures for 
many vessels added to the hazards un- 
Aerwriters were obliged to assume. 
There was at least one serious loss as a 
result. 

Problems of Super Tankers 


le in 


There were no losses of the magni- 
tude of the “Andrea Doria” of 1956 but 
scarcely a year later the “World’s 


Splendour” was a total loss by explosion 
in the Mediterranean. This—if memory 
serves me correctly—was the first loss 
of a super tanker by explosion and why 
it should have resulted in the sinking 
of this new vessel of 40,100 deadweight 
(Continued on Page 92) 
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CP Uf Expands P dcaihidsehll Programs 


National Activities Are Broadened Recruiting, Conserving Candidates 
By A. Lestrz Lzonarp, CPCU, CLU 


By Dr, Harry J. LoMAN 


Dr Harry I. Loman, Dean of the Amer- 
ican Institute for Property and Liability 
Underwriters, Inc., with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, is an outstanding leader 
the insurance educational field. In _ this 
article he tells how CPCU its growing 
nationally and cites new developments 
to improve education and to attract more 
students into the insurance industry. 


When the Society of Chartered Prop- 
erty and Casualty Underwriters had its 
annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
in New York the first week of October, 
one of the luncheon sessions was used 
by the American Institute to officially 
and legally confer the CPCU designa- 
tion on the 267 persons who fulfilled the 
requirements in 1957. More than 1,000 
persons witnessed the ceremony, and 142 
of the new designees from all parts of 
the United States were present in per- 
son to receive their award. 

It is interesting to note the first 
meeting to award CPCU diplomas was 
also held in New York in 1943 when 
the first graduates of the Institute were 
honored at a luncheon attended by a 
small group consisting of the trustees of 
the Institute, insurance company officials 
and representatives of the press. Since 
that time 14 additional classes have 
eratunted and each year the new de- 

gnees have been given special recog- 
ation. not only through a National Con- 
ferment, but also through numerous 
regional diploma presentation meetings 
that are usually conducted on an all- 
industry basis, thus acquainting the in- 
surance personnel of the community with 
CPCU and the achievements of those 
who fulfill the requirements of the 
American Institute. 


1,957 Now Hold CPCU Designation 


The current year’s class exceeded by 
50 the previous high point, and brought 
the number of designees to a total of 
1,957. Since the start of the Institute, 
nearly 9,000 persons have taken approxi- 
mately 28,000 comprehensive examina- 
tions. More than 16,000 examinations 
taken by approximately 6,500 persons 
have received passing grades. In addi- 
tion to the 1,957 persons who now hold 
the CPCU designation, slightly in ex- 
cess of 3,600 other persons have credit 
for passing one or more parts. Many 
of these will complete their work in 
future years. However, if the overall 
failure ratio continues to exceed 40% 
many of them will fall by the wayside. 

The failure ratio is a constant cause 
of concern for the American Institute 
staff, and much of its field work is for 
the purpose of trying to improve the 
passing ratio. For the past year, extra 
efforts have been devoted to this task 
More classes than ever before have been 
visited by a representative from the 
Institute and given advice and guidance 
concerning preparation for examin: ations 
and the taking of examinations. Of 
greater importance is a new activity un- 
dertaken within the last year, namely, 
that of holding a series of educational 
conferences in various parts of the coun- 
try, an activity which is being extended 
this year to areas not previously cov- 
ered 

To these meetings all CPCU teachers 
along with those who help develop the 
classes (e.g., the chairmen of the educa- 
tional facilities committees of the chap- 
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ters of the Society of CPCU’s) are in- 
vited to spend several days in joint ses- 
sion with the members of the staff of the 
American Institute. Here the teachers 
have an opportunity to become more 
fully informed of the nature and objec- 
tives of the CPCU curriculum and the 
standards which are expected of exam- 
inees. 

Problems inherent in an educational 
program in which most participants are 
busy adults are fully explored. Classroom 
aids and techniques are explained and 
ideas exchanged. Motivation, selection, 
guidance, and counseling of those who 
are prospective or actual CPCU can- 
didates are topics of intense interest 
and discussion. 

From these conferences, all parties are 
gaining. The teachers are obtaining a 
better understanding of CPCU and the 
Institute staff is learning more about the 
problems and the needs of the teachers. 
This means that the assistance provided 
by the American Institute can and will 
be more effectively planned. 


Aiding in Recruitment Problems 


At all of these meetings an industry- 
wide problem that needs more attention 
than can be given to it by the American 
Institute was emphasized repeatedly. 
Teachers in many of our educational in- 
stitutions are encountering much resis- 
tance on the part of students who are 
being encouraged by them to go into 
the insurance business on a career basis. 
It appears that most of the students do 
not believe the opportunities in the field 
of insurance are attractive enough to 
make them decide to enter it as a life 
career. 

Much of this is due to a lack of un- 
derstanding of the functioning of the 
institution of insurance that should be 
brought to the attention of younger per- 
sons at the appropriate time. Some of 
the chapters of the Society of CPCU 
have become keenly aware of this situa- 
tion and are now actively engaged in 
working out ways and means to get the 
right kind of a story across to the stu- 
dent when he is ready to select the area 
of his life’s work. 

The chapters and persons engaged in 





A. Leslie Leonard is president of the 
New York Chapter of the Society of 
Chartered Property and Casualty Under- 
writers, Inc., and also assistant dean of the 
School of Insurance of the Insurance 
Society of New York. He joined the 
Insurance Society of New York in 1946 
and has long been active in CPCU activ- 
ities. 


In order to remain strong and con- 
tinue to grow, a professional society 
must continuously endeavor to increase 
its membership. The New York Chapter 
of CPCU has developed over the years 
a system of recruiting and conserving 
candidates which serves well to keep 
the chapter body growing and active. 

Not only are those people striving for 
the designation assisted in their efforts, 
but the chapter members themselves are 
kept interested in CPCU at the local 
level. Members participating in the 
sponsorship program, as it is called, must 
of necessity keep in touch with the 
subject matter which makes up the ex- 
aminations. They also come to know 
candidates for the designation who will 
in due time, it is hoped, become CPCU’s 
and members of the New York Chapter. 

Since recruiting and conserving are 
interdependent functions, the efforts of 
the New York Chapter in performing 
these functions will be described jointly. 


Experience and College Education 


Experience with the CPCU program 
in New York has taught us that conser- 
vation of candidates depends in large 
degree on the type of individual who 
undertakes this comprehensive and 
usually lengthy course of study. Since 
the examinations are tests of reasoning 
ability as well as knowledge, experience 
in the insurance business and a college 
education are great assets to the stu- 
dents. 

Insurance experience is a necessity in 
order to have even a slight chance of 
passing all the examinations. It should 
also be noted that although there is no 
experience requirement as a prerequisite 
for taking examinations, the candidate 
cannot be granted the designation until 
he meets a three year experience re- 
quirement. 

Thus, the minimum qualifications 
looked for in a prospect would be a 
good working knowledge of at least the 
fire and casualty field and enough years 
in the business so that a person can be 
considered a reasonably seasoned insur- 
ance man or woman. If the individual 
has a record of having successfully com- 
pleted studies on the college level, then 
there is every indication that proper 
application to the course work will bring 
good results. 

The names of people from this area 
who write to CPCU headquarters in 
Philadelphia are sent to the New York 
Chapter for follow up. Each inquirer 
is assigned to a member who contacts 
him and tries to be of as much assis- 
tance as possible in explaining the pro- 
gram. 

Cooperation between the Insurance 
Society’s School of Insurance, which 
gives all the CPCU courses, and the 





this kind of activity deserve and need a 
great deal of assistance from the indus- 
try as a whole, and it is to be hoped 
they will get it. 
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New York Chapter of CPCU makes 
possible recruiting efforts which have 
brought good results. For example, the 
School prepares a special printed leaflet 
each year which describes the CPCU 
movement and courses offered as helpful 
preparation. These leaflets are widely 
distributed through insurance associa- 
tions, companies, brokerage offices, and 
agencies. 

The Chapter’s educational committee, 
which is primarily responsible for spon- 
sorship and educational activities, is cur- 
rently under the leadership of Melvin 
Holmes of Frank B. Hall & Company, 
Inc. Members of this committee visit 
classes at the School of Insurance where 
study of an advanced nature is taking 
place and discuss with the students the 
purpose and meaning of the CPCU pro- 
gram. This committee also contacts 
CPCU Chapter members each year urg- 
ing them to bring new people into the 
study program. 


Essay Award Brings Good Results 


A rather unique method of drawing 
attention to the CPCU movement con- 
cerns the offering by the New York 
Chapter of an award for an outstanding 
essay on some phase of insurance. This 
award was established in memory of J. 
George Kaplan, one of its past presidents 
and most faithful supporters. It is in 
the form of a monetary prize awarded 
each semester to the student in the 
Principles of Insurance and Suretyship 
class at the School of Insurance who 
in the opinion of the educational com- 
mittee of the chapter submits the best 
essay. 

Encouraging young people to make a 
contribution to the store of insurance 
literature and at the same time build- 
ing in them an awareness of the CPCU 
movement would appear to be worth- 
while achievements. The results thus 
far have been gratifying. 

Students who are actually engaged in 
preparing for CPCU examinations, held 
in June of each year, are assigned indi- 
vidually by the educational committee 
to members of the chapter. It is the 
member’s task to assist the candidate in 
(Continued on Page 80) 
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iminate “Flats? and Cut 


Avoidable Cancellations Add Useless Expense to Business; 
Aroused Local Agents’ Associations and Company Trade 
Groups Can Help Reduce Long-Standing Costly Waste 


Benjamin Franklin, a founder of one 
of the early American insurance com- 
panies, in his writings once made this 
admonition, “Beware of little expenses.” 

Our production department is inter- 
ested in development of business, obtain- 
ing of premiums and pays for all the 
efforts we expend to get that business. 
This is our reason for being interested 
in the overall reduction of costs and the 


He surely costs us money. We would like to 
get him off our expense account -- we think 
you would like to do that too!!! 





This is Flat! 


By Gerorce C. Pgacock 
Vice President, Agricultural Insurance Co. 


of step with industry thinking. Some- 
how we must continue the discussion to 
arouse eventual action and materially 
reduce this wasteful practice. From a 
practical point of view, we may never 
eliminate “Flat” cancellations entirely 
but a “do nothing” attitude seems most 
inappropriate these days. 

This is not a new subject of discus- 
sion or research. Many individuals and 
organizations have studied this subject. 


~~) 
‘is THERE A LEAK 
IN YOUR OPERATION 
SIPHONING 
off a part of your commission 
earnings? It’s been estimated that more 


than 5% of premiums which could have been 
earned are uncollected each year because 
“flat” won't pay for those periods all the 
way up to 45 days of protection. Some- 
times we are asked to cancel back even for 
longer periods than that!!! Of course, “flat” 
is a real customer if he has a loss or claim 


before the policy is picked up for non- 


payment. 


Here is an area where we (Agents and Com- 
panies) could both cut costs. Working to- 
gether will do good for both of us if we 
solve this problem. Look on the next page 
and see, in general, how many needless 
operations — sometimes costly ones — can be 
blamed on “flat.” He walks through your 
records; then through ours; then back through 
yours; and back through ours, without pay- 


ing us a cent for the trip. 


This picture of Mr. Flat appeared in a folder prepared by the production department 
of the Agricultural-Empire State Group in the interest of reducing the unnecessary 
loss to company and agent caused by “flat” canceilations. 


granting of free insurance, which so 
frequently is a part of the “Flat” can- 
cellation picture. 

Since we published our brochure on 
this subject, with a cartoon character 
to give the idea a somewhat unattrac- 
tive personality, many letters have come 
to us. Some have expressed appreciation 
for stirring up further discussion on 
this subject. Other letters tell us that 
“Yes, it’s costly but it’s an evil of the 
business—of long duration. There isn’t 
much we can do about it—just put up 
with it.” 


“Do Nothing” Attitude Inexcusable 


In these days of expense conscious- 
ness, the latter seems to be wholly out 





A description of some of that research 
follows. 

In 1948 a study—" Fire Insurance Term 
and Discounts” which was a report by 
Deputy T. C. Morrill to Robert E. 
Dineen, then Superintendent of the In- 
surance Department of the State of 
New York—included a study of the John 
C. Stott Insurance Agency. Appendix L., 
Schedule 1, Policy Writing Expense by 
Lines of Insurance and by Items—gave 
consideration to the costs of “Flat” can- 
cellations by new policies and by re- 
newals. 

Schedule No. 2 of the same study 
allocated collection expense by lines of 
insurance and by items to new and re- 
newal policies, and also considered 


“Flats.” Schedule (3) Billing and Book- 
binding Expense by lines and by items, 
lines of insurance and by items allo- 
cated “Flat” costs, for No. 3 but not 
for No. 4. No reason is given for leaving 
it out of No. 4 but it was omitted. 
Among other facts, it was pointed out 
that about 10% of the new policies be- 
came “Flats,” about 16% of the re- 
newals were non-payers. 

The report was later submitted to the 
Fire and Marine Insurance Committee 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. It should probably 
be brought up to date as office costs 
and the pay of clerical help in 1957 are 
much higher than in 1948. Because of 
the age of that research, the exact costs 
are not being quoted but even then the 
items were costly on a relative basis. 

Mr. Stott recently commented, “There 
is a way to correct it. It will save the 
company money. It will save the agent 
money. That way is to start a program 
of making our policies effective upon the 
payment of premium—however, granting 
a reasonable period of ‘grace’ as do life 
insurance companies and hospitalization 
coverages and accident and health. There 
is no reason why this should not be 
done. Practically everyone now carries 
some type of insurance that makes the 
insurance effective on payment of pre- 


mium.’ 
Facts Developed by WUA 

The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion, about three years ago, undertook 
some research of their own on this 
subject. E. H. Born, manager, a few 
months ago called my attention to the 
“Proceedings” of the April, 1954, WUA 
meeting wherein this subject was dis- 
cussed at some length. The data de- 
veloped at that time by the research 
committee, reporting to the governing 
committee, brought out several glaring 
facts in their study about this wasteful 
practice. “It was found that the can- 


celed policies might be catalogued as 
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Costs 


and (4) the underwriting expense by 
follows: 


Flat 37.1% 
Short Rate 24.1% 
Pro Rata 18.3% 
Policy Returned Non-Payinent 6.9% 
Spoiled 13.6% 


“Figures available from seven states 
(Illinois, except Cook County, Indiana, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Okiahoma and 
Tennessee) projected linearly to the 18 
states would indicate that approximately 
1,906,000 policies were cancelled. Slightly 
over half of these were either cancelled 
flat or spoiled. Using a conservative 
figure of 80c per transaction this would 
amount to a cost of about $750,000 not 
paid for directly by premium. 

“Another factor developed was the 
high percentage of policies returned 
prior to inception date. About 75% of 
all policies cancelled flat were thus re- 
turned. Could this be an indication of 
the practice of many agents of mailing 
or delivering policies without prior con- 
sultation, thus adding to our woes 
through low insurance to value? As 
might be expected, although it was only 
a spot check, a very substantial propor- 
tion of flat cancellations originated in 
offices catering to brokers.” 

Mr. Born has supplemented this study 
by saying that a current study indicates 
an upward trend in flat cancellations. 

In December, 1954, Eugene A. Toale, 
then assistant secretary of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, re 
ported that in their studies of agency 
management they definitely were con 
cerned with the problem of “Flat” can 
cellations and policies returned as not 
taken. The importance of the subject is 
reflected in the fact that the executive 
committee of the NAIA had also dis- 
cussed the subject with company officiais 
At that time it was hoped that there 
might be a solution developed which 

(Continued on Page 84) 
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1957 Reinsurance Experience — 


Results For Fire, Extended Coverage, Auto Physical 
Damage, Inland Marine Likely To Be Unprofitable ; 


Cost Reduction Proposals; Various New Reinsurance 


Plans 


Studied. 


By J. A. Munro 


President, Prudential-Hudson’Skandia Group 


The experience of fire 
1957 very likely will again be 
able. This follows the 
ence of 1956 when the combined results 


unprofit- 


adverse experi- 


reinsurance approximated a 
to earned 


of all fire 
58% ratio of losses incurred 
and a 43.5% ratio of incurred 

premiums for a 
101.5%. The 
1957 will be no better, and reinsurance 
companies have been fairly well re- 
signed to this fact inasmuch as this con- 
tinuing adverse trend has been indicated 
ever since the beginning of the year. 
The average combined loss and ex- 
pense ratio of fire reinsurers in the first 
quarter of 1957 was over 100%, and the 
second quarter was no better. Neither 
do the results for the third quarter, 
which are at this writing being com- 
piled, indicate anything other than a 
continuation of adverse experience. 

It is hardlly possible that the last 
quarter will produce results sufficiently 
better to permit the reinsurers to recoup 
their losses and turn in favorable results 
y December 31. At least one consoling 
thought is that 1957 has again been rea- 
sonably free from a recurrence of any 
series of devastating windstorms such 
as occurred in 1954 and 1955 which 
would, indeed, have made the current 
year’s results disastrous. 


Fire Losses at All-Time High 


The aggregate fire losses for the first 
ten months of 1957, as estimated by the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
was $856,350,000 against $812,324,000 for 
the corresponding period of last year, 
which represents an increase of 5.4%, 
and judging from the substantial number 
of large fire being reported to- 
day, this upward trend is not likely soon 
to reverse itself. In fact, for this year 
the National Board estimates that fire 
losses may well go over the one billion 


premiums 
expenses to written 
combined ratio of year 





losses 


dollar mark, which would be an all- 
time high. 
There has been a great number of 


rge losses, and while the number of 
individual losses has probably not been 
unusual, the inflationary trend in our 
economy has undoubtedly resulted in 
higher loss settlements. This, together 
with the fact that insured amounts lag 
behind values, and premium dollars ha’ ive 
not fully caught up with present 
nomic trends, is resulting in the un- 
precedented loss ratio. 

Nevertheless, we have 
the spectacul: rly large 





eco- 


not seen in 1957 
fires such as the 


recent General Motors Corporation fire 
ioss at Livonia, Mich., or the Standard 
Oil of Indiana loss at Whiting, Ind. 


However, there has been quite a suffi- 
ient number of substantially large 
losses, which together with the inflation- 
ary forces referred to, have been enough 
to set the nationwide fire loss at an 
unprecedented high level, which, of 
course, directly affects the reinsurers. 

Not only are companies suffering from 
an extremely poor underwriting exneri- 
ence, but in addition to this, investment 
values have depreciated from what they 
were a vear ago to such an extent that 
the policyholders’ surplus position of 


reinsurers for 


companies is quite likely be depleted 


considerably. 
All Lines in the “Red” 


The years 1956 and 1957 have been 
unique in the sense that nearly all lines 
of business are in the “red.” Usually, 
there will be a sufficient number of 
lines of business on the profit side that 
will rescue the bad and produce favor- 
able aggregate results for a given year. 
However, this was not the case in 1956, 
and it seems that most lines of business 
will contribute towards what appears 
to be generally unfavorable results for 
1957. 

The reinsurance companies follow the 
fortunes of the primary companies, and 
here again there was no exception since 
nearly all lines are on the debit side of 
the ledger for the reinsurance. Reinsur- 
ance reflects the results of the primary 
writing companies, and reinsurers bear 
their proportionate share of the extraor- 
dinarily high fire losses that are occur- 
ring nationwide, as indeed they should. 

While fire and extended coverage 
make up the major portion of fire re- 
insurers’ income, and consequently has 
been the largest contributor to the poor 
experience, the results on classes other 
than fire have not been good. 








J. A. Munro 


J. A. Munro, president of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, Incorporated in New York; 
United States manager of the Skandia 


Insurance Co., and president of the 
Hudson Insurance Co., which companies 
constitute the Prudential- Skandia-Hud- 
son Group, is one of the best known 
and best informed reinsurance execu- 
tives. He is the author of many articles 
on reinsurance developments and prob- 
lems, and is a world traveler. The Pru- 
dential Assurance of London is principal 
stockholder of its American subsidiary, 
Prudential of Great Britain. 

\ native of Portland, Ore., Mr. Munro 
is a graduate of the Wharton School 
at the University of Pennsylvania. He 
entered insurance with the American 
Foreign Insurance Association in New 
York and later was transferred to the 
Orient. He served as branch manager 
at Singapore and later at Rangoon, He 
raveled in China, India, Ceylon and 
throughout the East Indies. 

From the Orient Mr oo went to 
South America for AFIA and then had 
experience in Paris and London. In 
1937 he joined the Royal- Globe Insur- 
ance Group as manager of the foreign 
brokerage department of the U.S. branch. 
During World War II he served as a 
lieutenant colonel He returned to the 
Royal after the war and became an 
executive of the reinsurance companies 
he now heads. In 1952 the relationship 
of the Prudential, Hudson and Skandia 
with the Royal-Globe Group was ter- 
minated to enable these companies to set 
up a separate and independent m-nage- 
ment under Mr. Munro's direction to 
meet the demands of steadily expanding 
business. 
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The results of automobile physical 
damage business continue to be particu- 
larly bad. The principal causes of the 
adverse resu'ts were of 


an inflationary 
nature resulting from increased repair 
costs and increased 


costs of the unit 
itself. Additionally, the modern styling 
of automobiles lends itself to higher 
losses. 

Reinsurers receive some pro rata 
automobile premiums through surplus 
and quota share treé ities, but the major 
portion of the reinsurers’ premium on 
the class is probably derived from auto- 
mobile excess of loss covers. The re- 
insurers’ pro rata automobile business 
will run at a loss, although the excess 
covers are likely to produce a profit. 

However, it should be mentioned that 
automobile excess of loss business is 
subject to catastrophic losses and the 
results of a number of years must be 
averaged to be of significance. It is 
interesting tc remember that hurricane 
“Carol” in 1954 produced the worst 
automobile excess that reinsur- 
ers have ever experienced. In fact, it 
will take quite a few more years be- 
fore their book of automobile excess of 


loss business is again in the black. 


losses 


Inland Marine Business 


Inland marine results for the year 
to date are adverse, and certainly the 
reinsurers are not faring any better than 
the direct writers. As a matter of fact, 
inland marine underwriters are suffer- 
ing two ways, for not only has the high 
loss ratio trend continued, but there has 


been a certain leveling of premium vol- 
ume due to the inclusion of former in- 
land marine business under package 


policies. 

Inasmuch as inland marine is a class 
of business which lends itself to under- 
writing excess of loss covers with com- 
neratively low retentions, it follows that 
the reinsurer is sharing in the adverse 
trend not only on pro rata, but excess 
of loss reinsurance as well. 


Package Dwelling Policies 


The year 1957 marks a continued in- 
crease in the writing of package dwelling 
policies, which in 1956 was approxi- 
mately double that of 1955. While there 
is no experience available for 1957 at 
this writing, it appears that the results 
have produced a small over-all profit, 
primarily due to the fact that compa- 
nies are obtaining insurance somewhat 
closer to true value than under straight 
fire policies covering on dwelling prop- 
erty. However, many underwriters feel 
that the present experience will deteri- 
orate as time goes on and as the volume 
further increases. 

From a reinsurance viewpoint, most 
companies have reinsured this business 
under existing treaties similarly to 
their dwelling business, but some busi- 
ness has been written under excess of 
loss covers at low rates and retensions, 
which have now been adjusted to reflect 
more correctly the exposure. 





Commercial and Industrial Property 
Policies 


While the volume of commercial prop- 
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erty business greatly exceeds that of the 
industrial property policy, the fact is 
that both of these classes are too new to 
have a_ representative experience. On 
the basis of incomplete returns, it ap- 
pears that the experience under com- 
mercial property policies is spotty at 
best, and that the volume under indus- 
trial property policies is too small to be 
meaningful. From a reinsurance view- 
point, both of these classes lend them- 
selves to the writing of single policies 
of sizable limits which will result in 
greater exposure to reinsurance treaties. 

The wind and hail losses in the South 
and middle West were comparatively 
few in number, and the total dollar loss 
resulting from windstorms was small 
compared with previous years. Thus far, 
there have been ten occurrences desig- 
nated by the National Board as “catas- 
trophies,” which included the one major 
hurricane of the season—‘“Audrey.” 

It is unlikely that further hurricanes 
will develop this late in the season, and 
as each day goes by, reinsurance under- 
writers breathe easier. Assuming that 
none will occur, the results for catas- 
trophe covers will be favorable for the 
year, thus again building up reserves 
to meet hurricane losses that will occur 
in the future. 


High Underwriting Standards Essential 


It is axiomatic in the insurance busi- 
ness that companies with skillful under- 
writers do better than average in bad 
times as well as in good, and during 
these days of adverse results, the under- 
writer comes into well deserved promi- 
nence. It is inevitable th at whenever 
the experience of companies becomes 
unfavorable, there is renewed interest 
in underwriting and steps are taken, in 
the light of current conditions, to arrest 
as promptly as possible the rising loss 
ratio. 

Underwriting considerations are of 
prime importance and the number one 
concern during this period of high loss 
ratios, although the expense ratio is also 
important. Many of the expenses of 
direct writing companies are uncon- 
trollable, such as commissions, board 
fees, taxes and the like, and about the 
only way that companies are going to be 
able to salvage anything out of the pre- 
mium dollar this year is in respect of 
the so-called controllable expenses and 
operating costs. 


Cost of Processing Reinsurance 


Among those expenses that can be 
controlled to some degree are the ex- 
penses of handling and processing rein- 
surance, although in the aggregate such 
savings can probably not be too mate- 
rial. Nevertheless, it is more than likely 
that many direct writing companies are 
reviewing their structure of reinsurance, 
including their internal systems and pro- 
cedures of handling and reporting of 
reinsurance to their reinsurers. Such 

(Continued on Page 86) 
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3 05 years ahead 
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School ror Agents 


BUSI SS. INTERRUPTION 





As competition tightens, selling toughens. The agent with the right 
training is better equipped for the game. He can develop sound pro- 
grams of protection that will get and hold insurance. 


INA’s School for Agents in historic Philadelphia has made better 
producers of more than 1200 graduate agents from the U. S., Canada 
and distant places of the world. 

The course is an intensive 8-week session—practical, full of infor- 
mation and geared to today’s selling conditions. Friendly instructors 
who know their subjects will give you a firm foundation in insurance 
principles. You'll have 214 weeks in Personal Lines, with 514 weeks 
allocated to programming Business Risks. Tuition is free to INA agents. 

Find out more about the training that can become your biggest 
asset. Ask the INA Service Office Manager in your territory. 
Insurance Company of North America * Indemnity Insurance Company 
of North America * Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Company of North America * Philadelphia 
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Farm Underwriting In EUA Field 


Many Farms Have Improved In Quality; Application Of Sound 


Underwriting Justifies More Liberal Treatment; Writing 
Full Schedule Of Risks Is Essential 


By E. C. JoHNson 


Superintendent, Farm and Hail Dept., America Fore 


Farm business is one of the most inter- 
esting, and at times, most exasperating 
phases of the insurance industry. This 
will be attested to by the members of 
the Farm Sub-Committee of the Eastern 
Underwriters Association and New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization, 
some of whom have been working with 
the subject for the past two and one half 
years. And these people are by no means 
the only ones who have been dealing 
with the problem recently. 

Here in the East for many years, the 
fire underwriters regarded farm lines_as 
strictly accommodation business. _ For 
this reason, only token amounts of lia- 
bility were acceptable with the result 
that little attention was accorded rate 
and form revisions to keep abreast of 
agricultural progress. ; 
“However, within the past decade it has 
been recognized that the farmers im- 
proved standard of living, increased 
mechanization, and many other attri- 
butes have greatly enhanced the farm 
business picture and that application of 


sound underwriting principals would 
justify more liberal treatment of the 
class. Many companies have revised 


their line sheets and are now actively 
seeking the business. 
Farm Rating Plan 


In addition to sound underwriting, the 
assurance of successful farm underwrit- 
ing is contingent upon a rating plan 
which reflects the excellent qualities 
of the better class of farm and the in- 
ferior features of the mediocre type of 
farm. It cannot be denied that the suc- 
cessful farmer with capital and know- 
how which is reflected in his premises 
and operations is a far more desirable 





E. C. Johnson 


E. C. Johnson, superintendent of 
the farm and hail department of the 
America Fore Insurance Group at the 
home office in New York City, is a 
native of Chicago where he attended 
local public schools and business col- 
lege. 

Mr. Johnson joined the America 
Fore Group on October 3, 1929. After 
serving in various capacities in the 
Chicago office he traveled as special 
agent in northwestern Indiana and 
later as state agent in Columbus, 
Ohio. In April, 1952, he was trans- 
ferred to the New York office as 
superintendent of the farm and hail 
department. 


At present Mr. Johnson is vice 
chairman of the Eastern Regional 
Committee of the Crop-Hail Insur- 


ance Actuarial Association and has 
served on the Farm Rates and Rules 
Sub-Committees of the Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association and the New | 
York Fire Insurance Rating Organi- 
zation. Mr. Johnson is regarded as 
one of the best qualified men in the 
farm underwriting field. 











risk than the mediocre farmer whose 
lackadaisical operations and maintenance 
create unnecessary hazards. 


In creating an equitable rating plan it 
is necessary to consider many features 
such as various types of construction, 
roof coverings, chimney and flue pipe 
lighting ar- 


installations, heating and 


Insurance Group 


rangements, height and area of buildings, 
storage of hay, straw, gasoline, volatiles, 
etc., exposure thazards, and fire preven- 
tion and fire fighting measures, both pri- 
vate and public, including quality and 
availability of equipment, distance to 
nearest Fire Department, nature and 
accessibility of roads, water supplies (na- 
tural and artificial), fire extinguishers, 
lightning rods, and others as well. 

Some states now have such a rating 
plan and it is being presently considered 
by others. In addition, existing merit 
rating is being studied for further 
improvement, 

The importance of sound underwriting 
and an equitable rating plan is magni- 


fied when we consider one of the major 
problems of the farm business today— 
migration from the farms. The U. S. 
census shows that 6,850,000 people left 
the farms between 1920 and 1930. An- 
other 3,498,000 departed between 1930 
and 1940. The figure was increased to 
8,610,000 between 1940 and 1950. Current 
statistics show that as of April 30, 1957 
there has been a further decline in farm 
population of 1,900,000 people. During 
the past year the decline has been accel- 
erated by retirements of older farm peo- 
ple who are now eligible for social 
security benefits. 

There appear to be several other rea- 
sons for this movement. Perhaps the 
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E. C. JOHNSON 


leading factor is the appeal of industry 
through establishment of factories in 
smaller cities and towns. This, coupled 
with price and acreage controls, has 
undoubtedly induced some types of 
farmers to move to towns. Also, an ever 
increasing number of younger farmers 
have had the benefit of higher education 
than in years past and the prospect of 
increased income from industry and a 
desire for a better standard of living for 
their families attracts them from the 
farms. 

Obviously this movement results in 
vacant farms, loss of building values, 
and many downright “white elephants.” 
And so the farm underwriter is called 
upon to exercise sound judgment in the 
consideration of each risk on the basis 
of its individual merits. 

Higher Crop and Machinery Values 
_ Fortunately the bleak picture of migra- 
tion is counteracted by increased mech- 
anization and higher crop yields. Loss of 
building values have been mitigated by 
increased crop and machinery values. ~ 

The farmer who has modern machinery 

finds that he must have sufficient acre- 
age to derive maximum benefits from it. 
If his present farm is not large enough, 
the logical solution is to buy the farm 
next to his. When two farms become 
one some of the buildings inevitably 
lose their utility value and, if destroyed, 
are not replaced. This creates a problem 
again for the farm underwriter. 
_ That this is happening here in the East 
1s proven by statistics furnished by 
Cornell University for New York and the 
Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 
In New York the number of farms de- 
creased from 149,490 in 1945 to 105,714 
in 1954. However, in the same period, 
the average acreage per farm increased 
trom approximately 114 acres to some- 
what more than 130 acres. In Pennsyl- 
vania_ between 1945 and 195¢ the num- 
ber of farms shrunk from 171,761 to 146,- 
887 and the average acreage rose from 
87.4 to 96.1. 

While personal property values tend 
to alleviate the situation, the farmers 
tendency to insure only the top values 
subject to any one fire exposure result 
in a deficiency of insurance to value— 
Just one more problem for the farm 
underwriter and a thorn in the side of 
accurate farm business experience. 


Full Schedule Essential 


All of this leads to several conclusions: 

First, the success of farm business 
depends upon writing of the better type 
of farm for the successful farmer on a 
full schedule which includes dwellings as 
well as out-buildings and insurance to 
value _on all personal property items 
including crops, supplies, machinery, and 
livestock. ; 

Second, proper scheduling of farm 
business will result in accurate exper- 
lence figures for the class providing in- 
formation to be used in constant studies 

(Continued on Page 87) 
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The 
elephant 
that 


forgot! 


In Burma, an American construction 
company was building a bridge. And 
among the hired help was an ele- 
phant! 


His job was to haul mighty gir- 
ders to the river’s edge. 


But one day the absent-minded 
pachyderm forgot when to stop. 


He carried his burden onto the 
half-built bridge instead. And in one 
minute flat, 10,000 pounds of ele- 
phant sent the uncompleted bridge 
crashing into the water! 


This jumbo-sized catastrophe 
could have cost that American firm 
thousands of dollars. But every cent 
was recovered — through American 
insurance! 


This foreign risk was handled by 
a broker right here in the United 
States, working through the facil- 
ities of American International Un- 
derwriters. 


AIU is the reason why so many 
U.S. brokers and agents are handling 
foreign risks today. They’re adding 


new profits .. . making present ac- 
counts “competition proof”. . . and 
opening doors to new accounts in 
the booming foreign risk field. 


AIU is equipped to handle all kinds 
of insurance overseas. Complete 
American coverage, in any country 
where American people or enter- 
prises go, can be planned for your 
client. AIU writes policies in famil- 
iar American terms, taking into 
consideration the laws, customs, and 
insurance peculiarities of any nation 
on the map. 


Claims are paid on the spot, any- 
where in the world, in any currency 
premiums are paid in — including 
U.S. dollars, if local law permits. 





You don’t have to be an expert to 
handle foreign risks. Take it to AIU 
— and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and litera- 
ture, write AIU, Dept. F, 102 Maiden 
Lane, New York 5, N. Y. 





AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 


Boston Chicago Dallas Denver Detroit 
Houston Los Angeles Miami New Orleans New York 
Portland San Francisco Seattle Tulsa Washington 
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1957 Has Been A Most Trying Year; 
We Must Benefit From Experience 


By Jonn C. WecHorn 
President, John C. Weghorn Agency, Inc., New York City 


The year now ending was one of the 
most trying years the insurance industry 
quarter of a 
The 


tough 


experienced in my 
as a metropolitan agent. 


has 
century 
situation, always a 
stock 
further 


competitive 
companies, 
the 


one among insurance 


been complicated by 


threat posed by mutuals, reciprocals and, 


has 


most recently direct writers. 
The start of the year was marked by 


the boldness and aggressiveness of the 


mutuals and direct writers. As time 


however, their aggressiveness 


Today, at the tail end 


wore on, 
seemed to lessen. 
they are more 


of the becoming 


selective and appear to be losing their 


year, 


desire to run pell mell after any business 


in the New York area. A key to the 
general picture is to be found in the 
fact that dividends are being reduced 
materially by the non-stock carriers. 
Fire insurance companies also have 
had a trying year, fire and marine-wise. 
Company officials have always been 
greatly concerned about the New York 


metropolitan loss experience, but now the 
loss ratio has spread to areas that here- 
tofore enjoyed a good loss record. Busi- 
ness formerly considered highly profit- 
able, such as private dwelling and school 
lines, became less desirable during the 
year. An important reason for this was 
the broadened contracts known as pack- 
age policies. 


Homeowners Turning Sour 


Many companies had quit writing 
personal property floaters and personal 
lines through their inland marine de- 
partments in this territory; but they 
avidly sold the homeowners package pol- 
icies, which included much of the cov- 
erage heretofore written by inland ma- 
rine departments. The result is that the 
homeowners business, because of its 
broadened conditions, is turning sour 

Many metropolitan agents have felt 
for a long time— and have expressed 
themselves accordingly to the com- 








John C. Weghorn 


John Weghorn has been recognized 
as an important spokesman in the insur- 
ance industry for many years. His fresh, 
clear thinking is grounded in 40 years of 
insurance experience, and for a quarter 
of a century he has been operating the 


agency that bears his name. The Weg- 
horn agency is located at 102 Maiden 
Lane, New York. 


Mr. Weghorn, a vigorous advocate of 
the American Agency System, is a past 
president of the New York City Insur- 
ance Agents Association, but his interest 
goes beyond agency affairs in general 
and metropolitan matters in particular 
to the entire range of company-broker- 


assured relations. He is former chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Insurance Federation of New York and 


is now a member of its board of di- 
rectors. 

Mr. Weghorn has repeatedly urged 
that all parts of the insurance business 
join hands in a coordinated effort to 
find answers to the many problems con- 


fronting the industry. 
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Scat 


panies—that the personal property 
floater was entirely too broad as con- 
stituted. We have strongly urged that 
various deductible forms of coverage be 
filed with the Insurance Department on 
this classification, leaving it to the indi- 


vidual companies to decide what part o 


the personal property floater business 
would be acceptable to each. : 
But the insurance companies, in their 


desire to develop a uniform contract, did 
not feel this suggestion to be a practical 
business, 


one. Seeking the homeowner 
the companies began writing package 
policies at reduced rates. Additionally, 


they caught up in the package the fringe 
benefits that they no longer were writing 
under inland marine. They felt the re- 
duced premium to be justified since only 
one contract was involved, meaning con- 
siderably less handling and _ servicing 
overhead. 


Withdrawal From Inland Marine 


The end result is this: The companies 
—or some of them, at least—are regret- 
ting the whole thing. At this writing 
many companies have withdrawn from 
the inland marine market entirely and 
are deeply concerned about the home- 
owner’s business, which they had always 
considered highly attractive. 

Package policies have, of course, been 
a boon to the public, which has received 
them with open arms. In many respects, 
the packages have been most helpful 
to brokers, in terms of easier sales, less 
servicing time, fewer renewal head- 
aches and better relations with assureds. 
Brokers have also had more time to 
devote to developing new business. 

Package Policies are certainly here 
to stay. But if they are to stay in 
healthy condition, as regards the com- 
panies, agents, brokers and assureds, 
they must be refined and put into a 
more realistic form. The market has to 
be stabilized. 





JOHN C. WEGHORN 


to a close: fire and automobile. 

Fires this year were more numerous, 
and they involved larger individual 
amounts than ever before. This natural- 
ly produced a red underwriting figure. 
In a few cases, of course, company 
investments offset some of these un- 
derwriting losses, but in the main, losses 
far exceeded investment gains. 

Auto liability companies are “losing 
their shirts.’ They have attempted to 
secure relief by asking for approval of 
increased rates, but at this writing their 
loss experience has been so bad that 
many have greatly restricted their auto 
liability acceptances. In a few instances 
companies are not accepting any new 


automobile offerings whatsoever. 
Alternates in Auto Dilemma 
Now that we have a compulsory auto 
insurance law in New York State, a 
clamor is arising for the state to go 
right into the insurance business. This 


kind of panic can be headed off, of 
course, but it would be well for all who 


called for, beginning with the very 
fundamentals of how to drive and of 
road courtesy. A sense of responsibility 
must be developed among motorists, so 
that, for example, they will not venture 
forth in jalopies or under adverse driv- 
ing conditions. 

The public should be made to realize 
that: 

1. Some of our citizens must keep 
themselves or their cars off the road, or 

2. They must pay higher rates into 
the Assigned Risk Plan, or 

3. They must pay even higher rates for 
coverage with non-admitted companies. 

The year has not left the metropolitan 
agent, who secures practically all his 
business from New York City brokers, 
in a too enviable position. 

Several years ago most of the agents 
lost their casualty representation. The 
story then was that the loss ratios of 
the agents was so high that the busi- 
ness could be better controlled by the 
companies’ home offices and branch of- 
fices. Apparently that was a_ fallacy 
because today the losses are higher than 
ever, without much of a contribution 
from the agents. The same is true of 
the inland marine business. 


Commissions 


Again the producer, the agent and the 
broker, are being threatened with loss 
of commissions, and that is hardly the 
answer to the problem facing the indus. 
try. While it may be true that certain 
refinements are necessary, these refine- 
ments also are necessary as regards the 
companies. The time is approaching 
rapidly when an understanding must be 
reached. Principals should sit down and 
talk it over with producers. What 1s 
needed is not criticism and recrimina- 
tion, but cooperation and mutual under- 


standing. 
If commissions are cut so low that 
brokers and agents are unable to make 


a profit they will be forced out of busi- 
ness. The result will be a string of 
unpaid balances, and serious injury to 
the American Agency System. Should 
this situation ever develop the com- 
panies themselves will have to shoulder 
a great part of the responsibility. 


Proposes Research Committee 





. believe in the free enterprise system to I would like to propose : ssearc 
Fire and Auto Losses a ogee I : . pee aee oe research 
make this clear: state action is no committee, composed of the best brains 
In my opinion, two other loss areas panacea. in the industry we ,can get, to study 
need to be mentioned as 1957 draws Instead, a broad education program is (Continued on Page 86) 
a 
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T us is a time for retrospection and appreciation. We take this opportunity to 
thank all of those who have contributed to another successful year 


and the entire staff of 


W.L. PERRIN & SON, INC. 
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Advantages Of “Road Aid” To Agents 


Association Members Can Render Better Service to Their 
Insureds; Will Help Them Keep Business, and Act 


as an Effective Sales Weapon 


By Henry A. Franz 


Vice President Alfred C. 


The insurance agents of the State of 
New Jersey, like those throughout the 
country, are constantly striving to im- 
prove the service they render to their 
insureds. They can do this by the 
personal efforts they put forth, through 
cooperation with the companies er 
trade 


they represent, or through their 

organization. It is essential that they 
have the assistance of their trade asso- 
ciation in this regard, since there are 
obviously many things which heed can 


FRANZ 


HENRY A. 


accomplish through concerted action 


which they cannot accomplish as _ indi- 
viduals. 

The Road Aid Plan, which was or- 
ganized by the Detroit Association of 
Insurance Agents in 1949, originally 
came to the attention of our organiza- 
tion about three years ago. At that 
time, because of other pressing matters, 
it was not given the attention it de- 
served. As it became increasingly evi- 
dent that the independent agent had 


to render more and more service for the 
commissions he earned, this as well as 
other plans became the object of more 
attention and further study. 


Why Road Aid Was Selected 
We considered the Road Aid 
other plans at great length. We 
‘realized, however, that the other plans 
i and, we further re- 


and 


soon 


were too expensive 
alized, that they embodied other factors 
that were repugnant to the principles 
of the American Agency System. The 


Road Aid Plan seemed to be the obvious 
method by which an agent could render 
an optimum of service to his insured 


at a small cost without entailing too 
much additional detail. 

Under this plan, it would only be 
necessary for the agent to include the 
Towing and Labor Cost coverage on 
each of the automobile policies which 
he issued. It would also be necessary 


for him to issue a Road Aid Identifica- 
tion Card which would show: name 
of the insured, make of car, year, in- 
surance company, policy number and 
expiration date. The original of the 
card would go to the insured, one copy 
would be forwarded to Road Aid and 
the third copy would be retained by 
the agent. 

The insured upon having purchased 


Sinn, Inc., Clifton, N. J. 


the Towing and Labor Cost coverage 
for $2.50 (in New Jersey) would be 
entitled to any service provided by this 
coverage. He would have the privilege 
of calling any garage of his choice; 
however, if this service were rendered 
by a Road Aid service station the in- 
sured merely signs the man’s invoice. 
He would have nothing to pay, he would 
have no claim to file. He would have 
no reason to call the agent about the 
incident. 


How Road Aid Operates 


The Road Aid service stations would 
be under contract to the Road Aid Plan. 
Their fees for the various types of dis- 
ablements would be fixed under the 
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terms of the contract. At the end of 
each month they submit the invoices 
signed by the various insureds to Road 
Aid. Road Aid would thereupon pay 
the service station man in accordance 
with the invoices submitted. 

Road Aid, in turn, would separate the 
invoices by insuring companies and 
would obtain reimbursement from the 
companies in accordance with the in- 
voices submitted. For each invoice sub- 
mitted to the companies, Road Aid will 
make a service charge of $1.50 to cover 
the cost of handling each claim. This 
should result in much lower claim costs 
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for the companies, as well as eliminat- 
ing much paper work for the agent. 

Under the New Jersey plan, the cost 
to each agent will be ten cents for each 
identification card issued. This addi- 
tional cost to the agent will be easily 
offset by commissions earned from the 
additional towing coverage which he will 
sell. It should be specifically noted, 
however, that the purpose of the plan 
is not to sell the towing coverage. The 
plan is very definitely designed for the 
purpose of rendering more service to the 
insured motorist. 

List of Service Stations 

Under the Detroit plan, the motorist 
is given a central phone number to 
call in the event of disablement. The 
central point thereupon dispatches a 
Road Aid service truck. This method 
operates very well in Detroit where 
there is a high concentration of popu- 
lation in a comparatively small area. In 
New Jersey, where the population is 
more widespread, the insured motorist 
will be given a list of the Road Aid 
service stations which he will call di- 
rectly. This method will eliminate high 
telephone toll costs as well as expedite 
the service. 

We are aware of some of the numer- 
ous problems we will encounter. For 
example, there is the problem of the 
holder of a Road Aid identification card 
whose insurance coverage has been can- 


celed. There is the problem of the 
motorist who calls the service station 
for help, but subsequently gets his car 
under way before the service truck 
reaches him, In both instances the plan 
will have to absorb the costs; it obvi- 
ously cannot bill an insurer. Despite 


(Continued on Page 81) 








Henry A. Franz Career 

Henry A. Franz, vice president of the 
well known Alfred C. Sinn, Inc., agency 
of Clifton, N. J., is now serving as 
president of the New Jersey Association 
of Insurance Agents. Alfred C. Sinn, 
head of the agency, is a past president 
of NJAIA. 

Born in Clifton December 29, 1915, Mr. 
Franz attended the University of Vir- 
ginia from 1934 to 1936 and was gradu- 
ated from New York University with a 
B.S. degree. He has also attended the 
University of Connecticut School of 
Agency Management. Prior to becoming 
vice president of the agency in 1946, he 
was connected with McKesson & Rob- 
bins, Inc., Chambord Corp., secretary- 
manager, Center Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation, and served as an officer in the 
U.S. Navy “Seabees” during the war. 

Besides being head of the New Jersey 
agents Mr. Franz is currently treasurer 
of the Clifton Chamber of Commerce, 
vice president of the Passaic-Clifton 
United Fund and financial secretary of 
the North Jersey Country Club. He is 
a former president of Clifton Kiwanis; 
past commander, Clifton Memorial Post 
347, American Legion, and past presi- 
dent, Passaic County Association of In- 
surance Agents. He is a member of 
Theta Delta Chi fraternity. His hobbies 
include golf, swimming, sailing, fishing 
and shooting. 

Mr. Franz and his wife, the former 
Kathryn Coen of Clifton, are parents of 
four children, John, Henry, Kathryn 
Lynn and Carol Ann, ranging in ages 
from 15 years down to four years. 
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Graduates of STABLISHED in 1947, the Aetna Agents’ Multiple Line Training 
E School has provided a stairway to success for hundreds of am- 
‘1 Aetna Agents’ 
etna Agents 


bitious agents. 
ox Training School 


The course is conducted for seven weeks at the end of which 
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graduates are awarded a certificate. Instruction is by means of lec- 
“he 
ts Successful 





tures followed by classroom discussions, plus homework assignments 
and written tests. 

The risk approach is used throughout, and all types of insurance— 
fire, marine, casualty and surety—are analyzed as they apply to a 
given risk. Strong emphasis is placed on modern broad form policies 
such as Homeowners’ Policies, Comprehensive Liability and Blanket 
Crime. 

Considerable time is devoted to sales techniques, and members of 
the class have the opportunity to observe and demonstrate tested 


the 

methods. Production records of graduates impressively prove that 
pe Insu rance the time and cost of attending the school are an investment that soon 
pi pays for itself many times over. 
; Instruction and classroom materials are provided by the Aetna 


without charge. Agents of companies comprising the Aetna Insurance 
Group or men associated with such agents are eligible for admission. 


. Careers 





Te 
yu Your local Aetna fieldman will be glad to furnish further information 
In about the school, or write Educational Dept., Aetna Insurance Group, 
he 670 Main St., Hartford 15, Conn. 
rq Below are the stories of three men who graduated from the school. 
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if. EUGENE J. OWENS JOHN R. WILSON GEORGE P. HAMMERLY 
is Clapp-Thomssen Co., St. Paul, Minn. Alpena Agency, Inc., Alpena, Mich. Garrett Insurance Agency, Leesburg, Va. 
Li- 
a Mr. Owens graduated from the Aetna Although Mr. Wilson has been in the A graduate of the Aetna School in 1949, 
# School in 1952, and states that it was insurance business less than three years, | Mr. Hammerly has seen his agency grow 
: this training that enabled him to qualify he has made an outstanding record. “I _ from one employing a part-time girl to a 
1e for his present position. ““The knowledge found the Aetna Agents’ Multiple Line _six-person firm. “I am sure our agency 
)- I received at the Aetna Training School,” Training School very helpful and would _ success is very definitely a result of the 
ia he states, “‘has turned out to be the most recommend it to anyone entering the in- Aetna training,” he says. “The Aetna 
: important part of my being able to suc- _ surance field,” he reports. “The corre- School certainly altered my career and 
. cessfully sell insurance.” spondence courses, too, are excellent.” made me a professional insurance man.” 
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Independence Preserved By Joint 
Efforts Of Resolute Local Agents 


Eastern Agents Conference Meeting in Atlantic City Next 
March Will Provide Producers Excellent Opportunity 
to Strengthen Their Positions in Home Areas 


By ArtTHuR B. Fair 
Fair & Yeager, Natick, Mass. 


ie theme of “The 
Agent,” the 


In thinking about t 


Independent Insurance 


logical deduction strikes home; the in 
dependent insurance agents in our 
Eastern Agents Conference territory 


rightly may claim independence as their 


common heritage. : 

Our Eastern Agents Conference terri- 
tory was the cradle and the battleground 
of the American Revolution, properly 
called the war for Independence. Among 
the 13 original colonies, nine in later 
years became member states of EAC 
The record is even better than the fig- 


ures indicate. In colonial days, Maine 
was a part of the Massachusetts Bay 
colony, and the District of Columbia 


had not been created. 
Vermont missed the 
being among the original 
because Vermont by virtue of its own 
super f independence was an 


distinction of 
signers only 


brand of 


Fair Prominent Agent 

Arthur B. Fair, senior partner of 
Fair & Yeager, Natick, Mass., is one 
of the leading agents in New England 
and at present chairman of the East- 
ern Agents Conference which will 
hold its 1958 annual meeting at At- 
lantic City, March 16-18. He has been 
president of the Massachusetts Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, national 
director for that group in the Na-| 
tional Association and chairman of 
the legislation committee of the} 
NATA. He is also a trustee of the 
Insurance Library Association of 

soston. Mr. Fair entered insurance 
in 1914 and served with the American 
Expeditionary Forces in Europe from 
11917 to 1919. 

Active also in civic affairs Mr. Fair 
‘is vice president of the Natick Five 
Cents Savings Bank, director of the 
Natick Trust Co. and president of 
the board of trustees Leonard Mors« 
Hospital in Natick. He also repre- 
sents agents of Massachusetts on the 
board of directors of the Excelsior 
Insurance Co. of Syracuse, N. Y 









independent, sovereign nation by itself. 
It took about 14 years to convince Ver- 
mont that the other colonies really knew 
the meaning of independence 

In the course of 181 years, our people 
in general have come to take inde- 
pendence pretty much for granted. To 
the present generation of Americans it 
is something that always was and always 
will be. At least, so it seems, but don’t 
forget that the present generation par- 
ticipated in two major world wars in- 
volving the freedom and independence 
of others. Eastern Agents Conference 
counts among its members veterans of 
both world conflicts. 


Evolution of Independent Agent 


All this talk about independence seems 
timely because all EAC members have 
a particular, personal stake in another 
category of independence. We are inde- 
pendent insurance agents. Ours is a 
different category because our status is 
a creation of evolution rather than the 
product of revolution. 

The difference between independence 
by evolution and independence by revo- 
lution seems important. Revolution ter- 
minates a previous condition, and sub- 
stitutes a new order. Evolution creates 
a system not previously existing. There 
always is a cause which sets in motion 
the process of either revolution or evo- 
lution. Perhaps a simple question will get 
to the meat of the matter: “Why are 
there independent insurance agents?” or 
to put the question in another way: 
“Why the American Agency System?” 

The answer may be phrased in two 
words, “primitive conditions.” And here 
is reason for sober thought; the primi- 
tive conditions have vanished, but the 
American Agency System survives. 

In early times, a stranger in a village, 
town, or even city was suspect. Hence, 
a man native to the community was 
essential; 1—to compensate for the in- 
adequacies especially of transportation 
and communication; 2—develop public 
understanding, and 3—to build public 
confidence. The independent agent be- 
came a necessity. As a member of the 
community whether small, large or sec- 


tional, he had the contacts to convince 
the public of the need for insurance, and 
to deal with the public in case of loss 
or adjustment. 

The independent insurance agent has 
contributed an invaluable service to the 
insurance industry. It is not rash to say 
that without him the growth of the 
industry would have been retarded. He 
was, is, and, we are confident, will be 





ARTHUR B. FAIR 


a man of sterling reputation in his com- 
munity. He is an approachable, flesh- 
and-blood person, not a remote, be- 
wildering capital structure on the printed 
page of an annual report. But, he cannot 
rest on his laurels. 


Changing Conditions 


You may recall the fear technique 
used several Presidential campaigns ago. 
It inferred that if so-and-so were elected, 
grass would grow on every Main Street 
in the country. But some day grass may 
grow on many Main Streets if people 
continue to desert our Main Street mer- 
chants, Main Street may revert to a 
residential area dotted with homes and 
tidy lawns. 

The Main Street merchant is the same 
individual personality as was his father, 
and his father’s father. He has not 
changed but the primitive conditions 
which fashioned the pattern of business 
and which restricted the mobility of 
buyers, have changed. The buyer now 
is mobile, and continually attracted by 
the lure of visual, audible and_ visual- 
audible advertising; newspapers, period- 
icals, radio and television, 

Population expansion has dispersed 
the buyer farther and farther from Main 
Street. Suburban subdivisions have lured 
buyers from old neighborhoods, trans- 
planted them in strange surroundings, 
and cut the ties of loyalty to the Main 
Street merchants. 

“Buy-it-wholesale” has come to be the 

rule rather than the exception. Standard 
advertised brands, articles, appliances 
and machines carry two prices frankly 
marked on the price tags. 
_ We cannot be complacent about the 
impact of all of this on the buying 
public’s attitude. It is whistling in the 
dark to question the quality of mer- 
chandise. The buyer recognizes an XYZ 
television set when he sees one, or a 
roaster, or a washing machine. 

It is no longer a question of getting 
stuck with a substitute for the real 
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“McCoy.” The fact is that the real “Mc- 
Coy” can be bought at a lower price. 
The buyer may be as sentimental as 
the next fellow about the old school tie, 
but he is not likely to let sentiment 
blind him to a percentage saving. 


Why Agent Merits Confidence 


In contrast to his neighboring business 
men on Main Street, the independent 
insurance agent is a specialist in a com- 
plex field foreign to the ordinary buyer’s 
knowledge and experience. He acts in 
somewhat of a_ professional capacity, 
advising the buyer in matters of pro- 
tection and coverage; and representing 
the buyer in a sort of advocate capacity 
in matters of adjustments stemming 
from damage, injury and loss. 

The insurance buyer’s confidence in 
his insurance agent is based on his as- 
sumption of the agent’s competence: 

1. to select the best possible coverage 
at the best possible price to :neet the 
buyer’s essential insurance needs, and 
2. to furnish the best possible represen- 
tation when the buyer incurs loss or 
damage. 

The buyer knows where “he can buy 
it wholesale.” He reads the newspapers 
and periodicals, he listens to the radio 
in his car, and he watches television at 
home. The price of a single telephone 
call practically guarantees a paper sav- 

(Continued on Page 109) 
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United States Fire Insurance Co. 

North River Insurance Company 
Marine Office of America 

Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
American National Fire Insurance Co. 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 

The Northern Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. Co. 


North British & Mercantile Ins. Co., Ltd. 
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Continuing Education For CPCU 
Members Of The New York Chapter 


By WituraM R. 


William R. Jackson, chairman of the 
program committee of the New York 
Chapter of CPCU, is a_ special risk cas- 
ualty underwriter in the New York metro- 
politan department of the Royal-Globe 
Insurance Group. In this article he tells 
how the New York Chapter provides fur- 
ther education for its members through 
its monthly meetings. 


The Chartered Property and Casualty 
Underwriters Association is composed 
of insurance men and women whose 
primary aim is to elevate the insurance 
business to a professional status. It 
numbers among its members repre- 
sentatives of the A, B, C’s of insurance, 
namely, agents, brokers and company 
personnel. All members have a broad 
knowledge of the entire property and 
casualty held, and many are specialists 


in certain phases of the business. 


The New York Chapter of CPCU 
has the largest number of members 
of any cl hapter in the national organi- 
zation. The diversified interests of this 
large group present a problem for the 
programming of monthly meetings. 
The program committee must present 
subject matter that will be informative 


as well as interesting to the entire 
group without being so specialized that 
the material presented is of value to 
few. 
Well Rounded Local 
Officers and committees serving the 
organization this year have been elected 


Program 


or appointed for an 18 month period 
due to a change in the fiscal year of 
the chapter. This is very opportune 
for the program committee inasmuch 
as it gives an extended period of time 
to offer a well rounded program for 
our tenure of service. 

Together with my committee and 
in conjunction with our president, A. 


Leslie Leonard, Assistant Dean of the 


Insurance Society of New York, a 
program for 1957 and the first half of 
1958 has been created. 


The year 1957 made its entrance very 
appropriately with a digest of the na- 
tional economic picture comparing 1929 
conditions to the current economic 
situation. Patrick J. De Turo, invest- 
ment counselor, author, and lecturer 
in the field of finance and investment, 
was guest speaker for the meeting. 

“he domestic situation being sur- 
veyed, in February the foreign field 
was introduced. Kenneth Brown, vice 
president of American International 
Under ‘writers, and R. Maynard Toelle, 
secretary of American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association and a past president 
of the New York CPCU Chapter, shared 
the platform to discuss “American In- 
surance Overseas.” Mr. Brown initiated 
the discussion in the fire field followed 
by Mr. Toelle for the casualty side. 


Electronics in Insurance 


At the March meeting the members 
were hard at work digesting informa 
tion on electronic data processing ma- 
chines. Our speaker is an expert on 
their application to the insurance bus- 
iness. He is E. T. Kyllo, assistant 
comptroller f the Royal-G lobe Insur- 
ance Group, who surveyed the “Impact 
of Electronics on the Insurazce In- 


All work and 
dull boy. 
take the 
wives the 
spend 


10 play makes Jack a 
April is the month all CPCU’s 
opportunity to show their 
fine fellows with whom they 
some of their evenings. It is 
at this time the New York Chapter 
holds its annual dinner-dance, usually 
at the Officers Club of the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard under the auspices of one 
of our members, Lt. John Specht. 
May is always devoted to our “Open 
House” meeting for candidates for 


Jackson, CPCU 


CPCU. All candidates, prospective and 
otherwise, are invited to attend. The 
program is devoted to giving the cand- 
idates as much information as possible 
concerning the taking of CPCU exam- 
inations. We were fortunate to have 
as our guest speaker Dr. Edwin S. 
Overman, Assistant Dean of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Property and Liability 
Underwriters. 


Preparing for National Meeting 


This year the CPCU national con- 
vention was held in New York. The 
New York Chapter was _ responsible, 
in addition to being host chapter, for 
an open seminar to which guests were 
invited. The June meeting was turned 
over to the committee handling the 
seminar for a preview for the purpose 
of securing suggestions. The topic 
was “Where Do We Stand?” A sur- 
vey was made of recruiting, training, 
and management development practices 
in the insurance industry as compared 
to other industries. 

July and August 
mittee’s vacation 

In September, 


were the com- 
months. 
We were right back 
again, however, with a very current 
topic. Our interesting speaker was 
Herbert Lange of the Great American 
Insurance Group who talked on the 
“Nature of Multiple Line Insurance.” 

October found all members deluged 
with work handling the national annual 
meeting and seminar which I might 
mention, with a speck of pride, was 
among the most successful ever held 
in the history of CPCU. 

At the November meeting we pitted 


33 Lewis Street - 





our skills in a debate against a Cana- 
dian team representing the Society of 
Fellows of the Insurance Institute of 
Canada. The topic, “Resolved: That 
Rating Bureaus are in the Public In- 
terest.” This was a return match from 
earlier this year when we sent a team 
to Canada for a debate at one of their 


meetings. 
December is our annual business 
meeting, Our guest is Mr. Robert M. 


Morse, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Society of CPCU, who will out- 
line the tentative plans of development 
and objectives of CPCU on a national! 
basis. The meeting will be thrown open 
to discussion and suggestions. 

In January, 1958, a joint meeting is 
planned with our brother organization 
in the life insurance field, Chartered 
Life Underwriters, (C.L.U.). The sub- 
jest is to be “Personal Finance and 
the Individual.” 

In February the area of embezzlement 
and theft losses will be explored by a 
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qualified representative from that divi- 
sion of the insurance business. A joint 
meeting is being planned for March with 
the American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement. Negotiations are in progress 
as to whether a debate might be inter- 
esting and informative. 

April will find us enjoying our annual 
dinner-dance, and May will be “open 
house” for new candiates. 


Election of Officers 


The officers and committees will turn 
in their badges of service at the annual 
meeting in June. It is at this time re- 
flection is made as to the wonderful 
support the industry has given us. We 
are especially appreciative of the Amer- 
ica Fore Insurance Group who lends us 
their auditorium for our meetings and 
their executive dining room for a coffee 
hour beforehand. Our heartfelt thanks 
go out to all who gave so generously 
of their time and effort to enlighten 
us by their talks or by engaging in 
forums and debates during our tenure of 
Office. 

Ushered in with the new officers and 
committees will be new ideas on which 
any progressive organization thrives. 
We welcome all men and women of the 
industry to join us this coming year in 
working towards the goal of profession- 
alizing the insurance industry. 


Leonard On CPCU 


(Continued from Page 68) 


in June 


every way possible to the end that his 
efforts to obtain the CPCU designation 
will be successful. 

For almost ten years the New York 
Chapter has held an annual “open house” 
for candidates in the New York area. 
It has been held in May and has usually 
been a dinner followed by a talk given 
by Dean Harry J. Loman concerning the 
nature of the CPCU examinations, the 
proper method of reviewing for those 


examinations, the technique of taking 
them, etc. 

Other items on the program have 
varied from year to year but usually 


there have been men present who are 
expert in the different parts of the pro- 
gram and who, after the formal meeting, 
have met with groups of candidates. 


Appropriations For Textbooks 


Another interesting aid to candidates 
concerns textbooks required as_ study 
material in the CPCU program. About 
five years ago the New York Chapter 
voted to appropriate $50 a year to the 
purchase of textbooks required in con- 


nection with the study program set 
forth by the American Institute for 
Property and Liability Underwriters. 


Arrangements were made with the li- 
brary of the Insurance Society of New 
York to set up special shelves which 
would contain only those textbooks pre- 
scribed as part of the CPCU study 
program. 

The Chapter membership was can- 
vassed in an attempt to collect books 
for which the members no longer had 
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use. The Insurance Society librarian is 
authorized to spend $50 each year on 
new books in order to keep the col- 
lection up-to-date. 

This special section of the Insurance 
Society Library is open to anyone in 
the New York City area who is studying 
for the CPCU examinations whether or 
not he is enrolled in a formal course. 
All that it is necessary for him to do 
in order to use the collection is to 


contact the New York Chapter in order -. 


to get a library card identifying him 
as a candidate for the designation. 

The New York Chapter feels that this 
is a real contribution to students in 
this area since the cost of books re- 
quired by the study program is more 
than most candidates feel they can 
afford to pay. 


Those Qualified Urged to Seek CPCU 


Designation 


To become an effective force for good 
within the insurance business, the So- 
ciety of Chartered Property and Cas- 
ualty Underwriters must strive to in- 
crease its membership. It is vital, how- 
ever, that this be done without any 
lowering of standards. 

We of the New York Chapter urge 
those in the insurance business who have 
the qualifications described above, and 
who wish to make insurance a satisfy- 
ing career, grant us the privilege of 
interesting you in the CPCU movement 
and then helping you to attain the desig- 
nation, 

To the less experienced individuals we 
wish to hold out the CPCU program as 
a goal worthy of your consideration. We 
urge that you first. either by self-study 
or through classroom instruction, learn 
as much as possible about the particular 
position you hold. Having achieved this 
much, we suggest that you broaden your 
education to include other fields of in- 
surance, and then enter into the CPCU 
program. 

The CPCU movement needs you; you 
and your organization can benefit from 
the program. The insurance business, 
today perhaps more than ever, needs 
educated, well-trained personnel. Here is 
a vehicle to help meet that need. 


Road Aid 


(Continued from Page 76) 


these and other problems that we fore- 
see, as well as those which we don’t 
foresee, we think that the program can 
be operated on an economical basis. 


N. J. Plan May Start March 1 


We hope to have our program under 
way by March 1, 1958. With this goal 
in mind we have engaged a manager to 
administer and to operate the program. 
He is presently negotiating with service 
stations who have tow trucks and who 
are open twenty-four hours a day. The 
number of such stations will be re- 
stricted on a basis of density of popu- 
lation. We want to be certain that there 
will be sufficient income for each con- 
tracted station so as to warrant their 
giving an optimum of service. 

For the present, we contemplate hav- 
ing the Detroit program handle all of 
our billings and accounting procedures 
by I.B.M. cards. Since they already 
have their punch card system installed, 
we feel that they can handle this phase 
more expeditiously and economically 
than we. After the program is well 
under way, and is operating on a satis- 
factory basis, we will probably under- 
take to do this work ourselves. 


Available Now in Five States 


The program is presently available in 
the states of New York, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Tllinois. The 
insured carrying a Road Aid Identifica- 
tion card will be able to use it in any 
of the states where the program is avail- 
able. We envisage a time when an in- 
sured will be able to call a Road Aid 
garage wherever he may be. 

In New Jersey the program will only 
be available to members of the New 
Jersey Association of Insurance Agents. 
It means that our members can render 


Toledo Agency Changes 


Keith B. Knight has been elected pres- 
ident and treasurer of Shawen, Stieg 
& Whitaker Co., Toledo, Ohio, insurance 
firm, to succeed Paul B. Shawen, who 
was elected chairman of the board. Mr. 
Knight was formerly vice president and 
treasurer. 





even better service to their insureds. 
It should help them to keep the busi- 
ness which they are presently writing; 
it should be an effective sales weapon. 
All our members must do is to sell the 
towing coverage. 





Glens Falls Women Meet 


William P. Leonard, special agent for 
the Glens Falls Insurance Co., was prin- 
cipal speaker at the meeting of the 
Glens Falls-Saratoga Club of Insurance 
Women at the Blue Sky, Glens Falls, 
Nar ¥: 

Mr. Leonard was assisted in a ques- 
tion and answer period on “Home-own- 
ers Policies” by Robert A. Damp, also a 
Glens Falls special agent. Geraldine 
Bartholomew, club president, gave a 
report of the mid-year convention which 
was held in New York City. Plans were 
made for a Christmas party. 

Dinner arrangements were made by 


American Equity Field 
Office at Orlando, Fla. 


The American Equity Insurance Group 
has opened a field office at Orlando, Fla., 
to serve agents in central and northern 
Florida. William L. Butch, special agent, 
is in charge of the new office and has 
been transferred from Miami to super- 
vise the general business of the Reliable 





and the Equity General in up-state 
Florida. 

Maureen Butler of the Spain Agency. 
The program was in charge of Bernice 


Riggs of K. G. Abbott, Inc. 
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Effective Salesmanship Program 


Eastern Agents Conference, Eastern Underwriters Associa- 
tion and 19 Fields Clubs Cooperate to Develop More 
Aggressive, Thoroughly Trained Salesmen 


By Freperick W. DorEMUS 
Manager, Eastern Underwriters Association 


Some months ago the Eastern Agents 
Conference representatives met with a 
committee of the Eastern Underwriters 
Association and during the course of 
discussing problems of common inter- 
est, they reviewed the question of stimu- 
lating agents to more aggressively sell 
their products as a means of combating 
the inroads of direct writers and cap- 
tive agents of specialty comps unies 

In reviewing the sales picture, it was 
indicated that some agents had been 
trained to sell through being schooled 
in the sale of life insurance or accident 
and health insurance. Both of these 
special branches of insurance had long 
recognized the need for educating agents 
in sales techniques as well as teaching 
them the protective v values of the vari- 
ous types of policies compared with the 
cost for each of them. 

Such successful salesmanship training 
stemmed from a desire to create a 
group of specialists in each field. The 
effort has proven worthwhile and few 
agents have divided their interest among 
those who devote their time exclusively 
to these classes of insurance. 

Among the agents who spread their 








Frederick W. Doremus 


Frederick W. Doremus, manager, East- 
ern Und erwriters Association, has_ be- 
come a leading figure in insurance. Not 
solely phones his management of many 
activities of the EUA, but also because 
of his highly successful public relations 
programs. Long interested in PR work, 
he has built up a high degree of co- 
operation between local agents and the 
companies in the Eastern field which 
has removed many difficulties and mis- 
understandings that had heretofore ex- 


isted. Mr. Doremus is widely popular 
among producers and is a_ welcome 
figure at agents’ local, state and na- 


tional gatherings. 

Born in Newark, N. J., on January 1, 
1899. Mr. Doremus became an _ office 
boy for the American of Newark, ad- 
vancing to special agent in eastern Penn- 


sylvania, a state where he has worked 
closely in recent years with the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 


in experimental PR operations. From 
1924 to 1928 he was president of the 
Sylvania Insurance Co. of Philadelphia 
which wrote auto coverage. He rejoined 
the were an as a special agent in Phil- 
adelphia in 1929 and remained there 
until 1935 
Advanced 
Doremus became 


posts Mr. 
Western department 
manager at Rockford, Ill., for the Amer- 
ican in 1938 and five years later re- 
turned to Newark as vice president in 
charge of research and development. In 
this post he handled marketing, selling, 
public relations and advertising. He also 
supervised the New York State and 
New Jersey territories and was in charge 
of the auto insurance department. 

He became a member of the public 
relations committee of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters and chair- 
man of the same committee of the EUA, 
among other industry assignments. He 
was one of the organizers of the Penn 
Pond of Blue Goose in Philadelphia and 
its first most loyal gander. 

Mr. Doremus resigned his post wit. 
the American January 1, 1947, to be- 
come manager of the EUA, succeeding 
Sumner Rhoades. 


through various 








FREDERICK W. DOREMUS 


activity among general classes of insur- 
ance there has been no special sales 
training and generally these agents can 
be divided into five groups— 
1. Aggressive, thoroughly 
salesmen. 
Salesmen learning and willing to be 
taught. 
3. Older, 


trained 


mediocre salesmen content 
with present situation and hoping for 
young associates, preferably sons, to 
help perpetuate their agencies. 
Disinterested salesmen usually en- 

gaged in some other business, lawyers, 
bankers, real estate, Justice of Peace, 
etc. 

5. Not qualifed in any respect 
should withdraw from the business. 

When analyzing the groups it is gen- 
erally recognized that percentagewise 
the first and the last categories would be 
in the minority. And the first objective 
should be to increase the number in the 
first group and as to the last group it 
should be clear that time and money are 
completely wasted in trying to instill 
salesmanship or perpetuate any agency 
that never should have been in business, 
therefore those comprising this group 
should be discontinued promptly. 


and 


Training Those Willing To Learn 


The big job of sales training rests 
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with the second group, those who are 
anxious and willing to learn more about 
salesmanship. Also to urge the third 
group of contented “fat cats” to get 
young men into their agencies to ex- 
pand sales into the rising market rep- 
resented by the new families which are 
the “target” of the competition. 

The need for some training in the 
basic techniques of salesmanship being 
apparent, it was suggested by the East- 
ern Agents Conference that the prob- 
lem be given to the public relations com- 
mittee of the Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation. 

In May, 1957, a program for starting 


effective salesmanship training at the 
local board level had been prepared. It 
was patterned after basic techniques 


proved to be successful in other lines of 
business. It was designed for use of 
fieldmen as trainers and to be presented 
to local boards through the cooperation 
of the state association of insurance 
agents. It is a forum type of presen- 
tation involving the four basics of sales- 

manship, approach — interest — action 
—close. It takes the audience through 
the process of organizing their sales 
time, analyzing their agencies for pros- 
pects and then into the art of present- 
ing the sales and obtaining the order for 
the business. 

Through the cooperation of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Insurance Agents 
and its local boards in western Penn- 
sylvania three sample forums were con- 


ducted in June by the fieldmen asso- 
ciated with the western Pennsylvania 
“Smoke & Cinder” Field Club. The 


results of these tests indicated certain 
changes in the format of presenting the 
panel on effective salesmanship and a 
suggested outline was prepared for the 
use of other field clubs in the territory. 

In September, at the Eastern Agents 
Conference meeting held in conjunction 
with the NAIA meeting in Chicago a 
condensed version of the panel on Ef- 
fective Salesmanship was presented. 

Within 30 days thereafter the EUA 
staff visited nearly all of the 19 field 
clubs in the territory to arrange for 
panel groups of fieldmen to be ready for 
presentations to local board meetings 
in the late fall. 

A booklet entitled “Effective Sales- 
manship” was written and printed for 
distribution by fieldmen at local board 
sales meetings. It contains valuable sug- 

(Continued on Page 83) 
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Bielaski Article 


(Continued from Page 1) 


fessional operators which has proved of 
much assistance to police officers, both 
State and Federal. This data is avail- 
able to local police departments, which 
are thus able to obtain quickly informa- 
tion about strangers to them who may 
have been persistent violators in other 
sections of the country. 

Two illustrations in point 
cited: 

A guest in a New York City hotel 
found a stranger in her room when she 
returned unexpectedly. He made excuses 


may be 





A. Bruce Bielaski 


A. Bruce Bielaski, assistant general 
manager of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters in charge of the Arson 
Bureau, which handles both arson cases 
and theft crimes, is one of the leading 
criminal investigators in this country. 
He was active in the Federal Govern- 
ment and since joining the National 
Board 28 years ago has cooperated 
closely with the FBI, state and local 
authorities in fighting firebugs and 
jewelry and fur thieves. 

Upon graduation from the law school 
of George Washington University where 
he was captain of the football and base- 
ball teams he joined the Department of 
Justice in 1905. He made special investi- 
gations, including prisons and in 1912 
was made chief of the Bureau of In- 
vestigation. He resigned in 1919 to join 
a firm of oil engineers, and later went 


into law practice. He did work as a 
special attorney general for Assistant 
Attorney General William J. Donovan 


in Washington, aiding in breaking up 
several rings of liquor smugglers. When 
Mr. Bielaski joined the National Board 
there were many more arson fires than 
at present, the drop being due to the 
effectiveness of Arson Bureau under his 
capable direction. Dangerous gangs of 
firebugs which operated in different 
parts of the country, have long since 
been broken up. 








and protested his innocence, but her 
trunk which contained jewelry gave evi- 
dence of having been tampered with. 
While the suspect gave a fictitious name, 
a quick examination of our files pro- 
duced a picture of him, together with 
his record, based on crimes in the Far 
West. 

A well-educated and intelligent burg- 
lar who had operated from Massachu- 
setts to Florida, apprehended in New 
Jersey, gave more or less plausible ex- 
planations of his activities. A young 
detective tc whom our agent had furn- 
ished a picture of this man chanced 
along and quickly brought to light the 
suspect’s true record. He is now serving 
a sentence in a New Jersey peniten- 
tiary. 


Increased Activity of FBI 


A major problem, however, is the theft 
of cases of jewelry from traveling sales- 
men representing wholesale jewelers. A 
number of such cases is made possible 
only by carelessness of the salesmen or 
negligence of someone to whom he en- 
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Blackstone Studios 


A. BRUCE BIELASKI 


trusts his company’s property for safe- 
keeping. Educational efforts have been 
made with some success to remedy these 
weaknesses, but the most promising 
phase of the situation currently is the 
increased activity of the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation. It has been dem- 
onstrated that an exceedingly large 
percentage of such thefts are interstate 
in character. There are spots in differ- 
ent states where local law enforcement 
is handicapped by political conditions 
which make it possible for repeating of- 
fenders to continue operation, a situa- 
tion which cannot exist in cases where 
the Federal agency is concerned. Integ- 
rity, skills and resources of the FBI 
eliminate political considerations so that 
prosecutions are determined on their 
merits. This very definite development, 
which has gathered increasing force dur- 
ing the past year, is the basis for con- 
fidence that crimes of this type will be 
very much reduced and many of the 
habitual offenders placed in confinement 
within the next year or two. 

Optimism for the lessening of par- 
ticularly the large crimes of professional 
operators is higher now than at any 
time in recent years. In all of this work 
the Inland Marine Underwriters Asso- 
ciation has rendered enthusiastic support 
and cooperation. 


Increase in “Suspicious Fires” 


While the wave of jewelry losses has 
caused growing concern in the ranks of 
police and prosecuting officers as well 
as the insurance companies, and thus has 
had the attention of a considerable num- 
ber of the National Board’s arson de- 
partment investigators, (many of whom 
are former FBI men,) there is another 
aspect attracting attention of police 
departments, public officials and insur- 
ance companies. That is the current 
“suspicious fire” situation. In times of 
prosperity crooked fire insurance losses 
decrease because unscrupulous business 
concerns find it unprofitable then to have 
their plants destroyed, but recently an 
increase in the number of fires of this 
type is noted. Whether this has a sig- 
nificant bearing on the nation’s economy, 
indicating, for instance, a trend that 
current prosperity and inflation are 
starting to turn in the other direction, 
and, if true, that the trend may not be 
only a temporary one, I do not know. 
I leave that diagnosis to the professional 
economists as crystal ball reading is not 
one of our department’s functions. 

In concluding this article I want to 
call attention to the fact that the arson 
department is also handling other situa- 
tions than crooked or suspicious fires and 
jewelry thefts. Our activities include 
investigation of fur thefts, highjacking 
and fraud cases. 


Doremus On Education 


(Continued from Page 82) 


gestions for agents to use in perfecting 
their sales techniques and for a con- 
tinuity in the program of developing selt 
help within each local board to extend 
the art of salesmanship. Supplementary 
reading is recommended through a series 
of text books dealing with the subject. 

The entire program inspired by the 
Eastern Agents Conference is the first 
time that organized training in effective 


Tuesday at his home in 


J. D. Erskine Dead 


J. Douglas Erskine, 66, former secre- 
tary of the American Insurance Asso- 
ciation, who retired last year, died on 
3rooklyn. He 
had been in insurance 43 years. 





selling has been widely introduced. It 
represents the new phase of cooperation 
between state agents’ associations and 
the fieldmen’s organizations which can 
be the forerunner of a long range effort 
to improve and promote real salesman- 
ship at the local level. 


Nat'l Board in TV Show 

The television show “Thief of Dia- 
monds,” presented Wednesday evening, 
December 11, over the CBS station, was 
a live dramatization of an exciting gem 
haul and showed how special agents of 
the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
assisted the authorities in the apprehen- 
sion of the thieves. Brendan P. Battle, 
who supervises inland marine work of 
the NBFU arson department, appeared 
at the conclusion of the show. 
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IT’S YOUR 
TOMORROW 


Or business is in a challenging period of expan- 
sion, of change, of transition. 


These may be times that test our patience and our 
ingenuity but we cannot doubt the promise of a more 


Companies and agents who are sensitive to the 
great growth potential of our economy have their 


Because the stakes will be larger and the compe- 
tition more exacting, they are planning now for the 
growth they hope to achieve one, five or ten years 


They are improving their efficiency, their service, 
They are reviewing company- 
agency relationships to determine the best ‘ ‘partner- 
ships” for the long pull. 


Some of the finest agents in America are “looking 
ahead with The London Group.” They know they 
can count on these sound, farseeing companies to 
help them make the most of the future. 


How about you? it’s your tomorrow! 
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Flat Cancellations 


(Continued from Page 69) 


helpful to both agencies and 
companies. Apparently the subject wa 
pigeon-holed for other more important 
items under consideration at that time. 

About 1953 the Board of Fire Under- 
writers of the Pacific published an in 
teresting booklet called “Life Can Be 
Easier.” This work, with the insurance 
accountants borating, had this to 
say on Page 16: 

“In a survey conducted by the Insur- 
ance Accountants Association of San 
Francisco, covering the far western 
states, it was found that approximately 
14% of all policies written are returned 
r cancellation. From another survey, 
the Board of Fire Underwriters esti- 


would be 





colla 


GEORGE C. PEACOCK 





mated that the cost of cancelling policies 
flat in this same area is close to $2 mil- 
lion a year. Everyone should be con- 
cerned about this problem and help to 


correct it! 


“Consider carefully that figure of 14% 





That is better than one-eigl 1 1 
business done. If an agent or broker 
and his staff work an eight hour day, 
better than one hour a day becomes 
absolutely unproductive 

“Some cancellations are unavoidable, 
but many are not. Screen renewals care- 
fully. Policies sent out automatically on 
a ‘maybe he’ll take it’ basis cost money 

in many cases more than the commis 
sion involved. Contact the insured be- 


If he wants the policy at all, 


: 1 
increased or he may 


forehand 
he may want it 
need other insurance: 


McKown of St. Paul 


before the Cali- 









Recent] a speech 
fornia ation of Insurance Agents, 
Paul | wn, vice president of the 
St. Paul Fire & Mis irine at San Fran 
cisco, had this to say about eats 

“Much t common are agents who 
are disposed drag their feet on col 
lections, or who order renewals ‘as is’ 
without bothering to ascertain from in 
sured t renewal is even 


esome 








Ss unwh¢ practice 1s 
| the often dis 
( evil, one ot the 
most costly are of waste in our whole 
business 
“One large company group after brief 
study discovered that at the pace return 
premiums had mounted within its oper 
ations, it was retaining no more than 
6814% of every gross ere dollar it 
wrote. This calculation had nothing to 
do with reinsurance. Nor did it include 
policies that were spoiled in the typing 
It means that 314%% of the business it 
processed went out the window primarily 
as a result of cancelled policies. Return 
premiums resulting from reduced rates 
anil reduction in policy amounts, of 
course, contributed somewhat. 


“Putting it another way, for every 
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$100,000 in gross premiums fully earned, 
this company had to process approxi- 
mately $146,000 of business. After hand- 
ling the $146,000 in the original policy 
writing, underwriting, coding, bookkeep- 
ing and filing, the staff turned around 
and reprocessed $46,000 of its business 
to get this amount off its books.” 

National Bureau on High Costs 


‘The Automobile Liability Insurance 
Situation,” a study prepared at the di- 
rection of the member companies by the 
staff of the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, New York, July 15, 1953, 
devoted several pages to this subject of 
“Flat” cancellation costs. The following 
is quoted from a part of that study: _ 

“The initial cost is the expense of 
printing or purchasing the policy form. 
On the average, we have determined that 
the cost of a single policy form is ap- 
proximately seven cents when purchased 
in large quantities. In addition, based 
upon a survey of a number of member 
companies, we have learned that the 
average countrywide labor cost of policy 
writing concentrates around 25 cents 
per policy. One company reported a 
labor cost of just under 15 cents and 
another reported an average cost in 
excess of 90 cents. While the actual 
mechanical functions covered by the cost 


reported by different companies varies 


somewhat, on the average they include 
only policy writing, checking and dis- 
assembly. Based upon a normal distribu- 
tion of costs between salary and over- 
head in the insurance industry, it is 
reasonable to include an additional 
amount of eight cents per policy to cover 
overhead costs. 

“Additional cost is also incurred in 
processing the premium entry through 
accounting and _ statistical departments 
before there is any certainty that the 
policy will not be returned for flat can- 
cellation in which case all statistical and 
accounting records must be reversed to 
eliminate the original entries. 


Percentage of “Not Taken” 


“This unit cost would not be as great 
a cause of concern if each policy were 
accepted and pi uid for by an insured and 
if each policy issued on renewal did 
more than just replace the existing pol- 
icy with a duplicate as far as coverage 
is concerned. To a great degree, how- 
ever, neither of these conditions exist 
and accordingly little or no benefit re- 
sults from the expense incurred. 


“The percentage of renewal policies 
which are prepared in advance of the 
policy anniversary date and which are 


subsequently returned for flat cance!- 
lation is shown by the following figures 
reported to us by several member com- 
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American Agency System. 
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panies which made sample checks at our 
request: 


Percent 

“Not Takens” 

to 

R Total Renewals 
Company A 18-25% 
Company B 28% 
Company C 13% 
Company D 13% 
Company E 20% 


“Thus, out of every 100 renewal pol- 
icies prepared 13 to 28 are completely 
wasted since no premium is collected 
because of the flat cancellation later re- 
quested by the producer. This expense 
must be spread over the policies which 
stay in force with the company and 














George C. Peacock 


George C. Peacock, vice president of 
the Agricultural-Empire State Group 
and newly appointed chairman of the 
public relations committee of the East- 
ern Underwriters Association, joined the 
Agricultural after being graduated from 
schools in Watertown, N. Y., home office 
of the group. In 1933 he was assigned 
to the Wisconsin field. As state agent 
there he was a member of the public 
relations committee of the Wisconsin 
Fire Underwriters Associtaion and presi- 
dent of that organization in 1940 and 


1941. Also he served as president of the 
Wisconsin Fire Prevention Association 
in 1939, 


In 1946 Mr. Peacock returned to the 
home office in Watertown and was put 
in charge of the home office and field 
training department. Late that year he 
became manager of the automobile de- 
partment. In 1947 he was elected a sec- 
retary of the “Ag-Empire” Group. In 
November, 1954, he was elected vice 
president and later assigned to the pro- 
duction department under Vice Presi- 
dent George C. Inglehart. After Mr. 
Inglehart’s death he was given respon- 
sibility of the production department 


for direct agency fields, and that is his 
present work. 
Mr. Peacock has been a_ valuable 


member of the PR committee of the 
EUA and his election as chairman last 
month was in recognition of his con- 
structive leadership in this field. 








increases materially the unit cost 


remaining polici 1es 


thus 
of these 


Facts 


One of our Agricultural-Empire State 
Companies’ recent studies developed 
some interesting data in the operations 
of our automobile and casualty depart- 
ment. From a rather broad sampling, we 
found the following: 

Thirty-three per cent of the “Flats” 
were policies which had been written 
at the home office; 67% had been writ- 
ten by agents 50% of the policies had 
been out 10 days; 11% had been out 
20 days; 15% had been out 30 de ys; 14% 
out 40 to 60 days; and 10% out 60 days 
and over. 

In the 


Developed by sepiiaeliinial Cos. 


brackets we found 


premium 
39% —$50 


that 46% were less than $50; 
to $100; and 15% involved premiums 
from $100 to $500 and over. Seventeen 
per cent of these “Flats” were processed 
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for endorsements issued after the origi- 
nal daily report went through the home 
office process. Then we found that 15% 
of the total policies had had some spe- 
cial handling involving rate and pre- 
mium calculations or special endorse- 
ments. 

About 95% of the “Flats” were for 
policies covering one item; 32% involved 
one coverage, 33% involved two cover- 
ages, 17% involved three coverages, and 
18% involved four or more coverages. 
In 90% of the cases the origins] policy 
was returned; in 5% of the cases Lost 
Policy Receipts were used, and in 5% 
cancellation notices involving extra ef- 
fort and postage were used. Forty-five 
per cent of the risks were new and 55% 
were renewal lines. 

About 8% of these, which were eventu- 
ally returned for flat cancellation, in- 
volved special correspondence, and about 
8% involved cases where the under- 
writers had ordered and received reports 
—costly outside investigations. About 
4% involved installment premiums with 
additional endorsements and punch cards 
necessary to take care of those situations. 

Generally, this wasteful practice must 
sooner or later have attention, fol- 
lowed by corrective action. Needless to 
say, every agent and every company 
would be helped in their operations and 
in their efforts to reduce expenses. 
Every company seems to be plagued 
with this although there are some ex- 
ceptions. One of the largest of the 
direct writers, Allstate, has built-in 
plans which do not permit “Flat” can- 
cellation or extend any free coverage, 
which nearly always goes along with our 
“Flats.” Some of the specialty auto- 
mobile writing companies also have 
built-in arrangements in their special 
plans which eliminate these undesirable 
features. 


Views of Prominent Agent 


Arthur M. O’Connell of Cincinnati, a 
prominent member of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, in dis- 


“Flats” 


had this to say: 
“The custom of ‘flat cancellation’ dates 


cussing 


back to the time, some 
when many people ‘didn’t believe in in 
surance, and the sales process include 
an invitation to ‘keep the policy a while, 
read it over 
it send it back; 
tion.’ 


you're under 


“We have a job to do in this price 


squeezing process and to mix metaphors, 


5% carved off the fat ain’t hay. As 
one who has been around and who car- 
correspondence 
with working agents, I know that the 
great majority are not opposed to any 
two-sided effort to help the cause. It 
is too much to expect though that they 
either indi- 


ries on considerable 


will petition for a change, 
vidually or in congress assembled, but 
in the main they 
pany leadership and in this instance | 
am pretty sure that like Barkis, 
willing.’ ” 


“Flat” Research in Company Offices 


years ago, 
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and then if you don’t want 
no obliga- 


are responsive to com- 
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It would be well worth the time of 


the senior officer of any company, inter- 
ested in expense reduction, to take two 
hours and spend them on “Flat” re- 
search in his own office. All he would 
have to do is to ask the cancellation 
clerks to show him his company’s “Flats” 
for one day. He would be amazed at 
his findings. A few of the items listed 
in our survey, plus other ideas that he 
may have on the subject, will make the 
start of a good analysis. 

A bundle of dailies, with “Flats” at- 
tached, is much more impressive than 
looking at one or two canceled policies 
or discussing the subject without evi- 
dence in sight. Individually, there may 
be a good reason for a particul ar Bilat” 
—collectively, those reasons as_ repre- 
sented by a pile of “Flats” are not as 
impressive. 

Some of our agency friends are still 
doubtful about the importance of reduc- 
ing their “Flats.” All they need to do is 
keep a pencil record for a month of 
their “Flats.” Then, one by one, trace 


each one’s travel through 
record system. They'll find effort ex- 
pended to place the original on the 
books, after it’s written, and more ef- 
fort expended to take it off the books— 
all without a nickel of earnings. But 
the cost is there and the operations 
have reduced the earnings on the busi- 
ness that did stick. 

How Agents Solve “Flat” Problem 

Other agency friends evidence sur- 
prise that there is such a problem be- 
cause they operate to keep these non- 
payers at a minimum. Their methods 
can be summarized as follows: 

On new business they say “Have a 
firm order for the business—by personal 
call get (a) at least $10 down or (b) 
10% of the premium or (c) arrange for 
budget payments.” 

On renewals they 
ing should be done: 

a. Contact the assured personally. 

b. Get a firm order for the renewal 


say all of the follow- 


their office 


ods—no coverage 
less part of premium paid.” 


c. Get full or partial payment, sug- 
gested minimum $10 or 10% or arrange 
for budget payment plan 

This gives a fine opportunity to better 
service their assureds and their risks 

These replies made up 64% of the 
total received. Twenty per cent of the 
other replies said they have few prob- 
lems with “Flats” because they: 

Deliver all policies personally 

b. Have firm orders for the business 
>. Collect all or part of the premiums 
or arrange for budget payment plan at 
time of delivery. 

Of the other 16% replying, here is 
what some of them said: 


Quotes From Agents 


writer meth- 
after grace period un- 


“Use life and/or direct 


“Reduce flat cancellation 10 davs.” 
“Collect earned premium if policy 
written and returned.” 

“All companies agree to collect an 
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earned premium on all policies.” 

“Companies should send _ expiration 
lists to agents.” 

Ask for the premium when writing 
the order.” 

“Statement on policy face ‘Tf this 
policy is returned after inception date, 
agent will collect earned premium due.’” 

“Add non-payment of premium clause 
—coverage ceases if premium is not 
paid by end of a specified grace period.” 

‘Action by all companies to eliminate 

“Call on agents with a high record of 
‘Flats.’ “f 

“Minimum | handling charge for flat 
cancellation. 

The Insurance Commissioners of Zone 
6 at their meeting in Seattle this Fall 
took another look at the wasteful prac- 
tice that keeps “Flat” alive. Perhaps 
they will soon suggest some effective 
legislation to curtail it. 


Others Charge for “No Show” 


The life insurance business and the 
other lines referred to in Mr. Stott’s 
statement currently make a practice of 
getting a partial payment before the 
contract becomes effective. Perhaps that 
would be a cure. It’s well to note, how- 
ever, that there may still be problems to 
solve in that area. There are interesting 
comments on this subject published in 
the autumn, 1956, Fordham Law Review, 
pages 484 through 492, under the head- 
ing “Binding Insurance Receipts: Rights 
and Liabilities Arising Thereunder. 
Even if there are such difficulties, sure- 
ly we can assign the subject to com- 
petent people in our industry to work 
out satisfactory solutions. 

Are we, in the property and c asualty 
business, going to continue to be as 
liberal and free with our services in this 
era where the airlines are charging for 

‘no shows?” Here’s what they do: If you 
hold a reservation and have purchased 
your ticket, but fail to use your seat, you 
will be considered a “no- show” and you 
will be required to pay a $3. “no show” 
penalty. 

The Pullman Company now has strict 
rules on cancellations of reservations. 
The penalities under some _ conditions 
are severe. Another field close to the 
insurance business is banking. For some 
vears now the bankers have been making 
charges for many of their services. Some 
examples: check by check, you pay as 
you use them; a charge is made for your 
de posit; further, there are charges made 
for certain types of checkbooks; and 
there are other services the banks no 
longer provide without a charge. Of 
course, they have always charged for the 
rent of their money, whether it be for 
$5, $500 or more, and whether it’s for a 
day or a part of a day, or a longer time 
The results they have obtained by making 
these extra services pay their way have 
brought a welcome improvement in the 
earnings of many banks. 


“Flat” a Dangerous Intruder 


In our brochure we say that “Flat” 
walks through our agency records; 
sometimes through the audit office 
records; then through the home office or 
branch records. A rough estimate of the 
cost to the agent is about $3.00 to $5.00. 
some say more. Add an estimate of 
50¢ per item for the bureau treatment 
in checking—then the home office or 
branch cost another $2.00 (? )— $3.00 (? 

$5.00 (?) or more. The home office 
costs which must be covered are the 
clerical handling, the punch cards, the 
statistical treatment, the accounts han- 
dling, filing, and numerous other items. 

Then, after all this has taken place, 
Mr. “Flat” some time later —the time 
varies — goes right back through the 
agent’s records—all of them. Sometimes 
he goes back through the audit offices 
and then he reaches the home office or 
branch office processes to be reversed 
one by one at about the same cost 
per item as was paid to get him on 
the records. What does “Flat” pay? 
Nothing for the entire trip. If Mr. 
“Flat” is rewritten, some of the sting 
is taken out of his trip but, even so, 
he is costly. 

A relative of his is “Spoiled.” He’s 
a charge, too, but his trip is not as 








extensive. He generally doesn’t get or 
need the full treatment. His group 
would diminish in numbers if policy 
writers would, with more determination 
and frequency, “Write Those Policies 
Right !!” 

When and what will be done about 
“Flats”? If all of us just talk about 
it, nothing will be done about it. If 
we listen to the so-called “killer” phrases, 
such as “A swell idea but”—or—“We 
have never done it that way”’—or— 
“We're not ready for action yet”—or— 
“It’s all right in theory but can you 
put it in practice?”—or— “Why start 
anything now?”—or—or—we'll be dis- 
couraged before we get any further. 

So let’s each, in our own way, try 
to develop and use our own ideas to 
cut down this waste. Let’s, if we can, 
get “Flat” out of use as a competitive 
instrument. If we do, everyone involved 
will gain by supporting the “Eliminate 
Flats” cause. 

In our efforts to reduce these costs, 
let’s be sure that we have public-cus- 
tomer relations in mind. Let’s let them 
in on what we are trying to do. That 
will be good business. Let’s get our 
local agency boards aroused. Let’s get 
our state associations aroused. Let’s 
arouse our company trade organizations 
to action. Let’s keep at it continuously. 
Our reward? Lower costs—and we all 
need those today! 


Weghorn Article 
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all angles of the many problems that 
confront us and propose a practical solu- 
tion, 

The president of a large casualty 
company said recently that the industry 
has lost 200 million dollars on automo- 
bile liability alone. Wouldn’t it be more 
practical, I ask, to set up an all-industry 
group whose job it would be to deter- 
mine the causes of these staggering 
losses? Wouldn’t it be cheaper in the 
long run, to turn these red figures into 


black ? 

Immediately, for example, a research 
group might loo!’ into these very prac- 
tical questions. 

Adjusting Losses on Merits 

1. How can the companies see to it 
that losses are adjusted strictly on the 
basis of the merits of the case? 

2. How can the public be made ac- 
tively aware of the fact that it—and 
no one else—is bearing the cost of 
inflated repair bills and jury awards? 

3. What can be done about legal fees 
that add so much to the insurance bill? 

The year 1957 was a tough one. It 
pointed up several very urgent prob- 
lems the insurance industry must re- 
solve. What the year 1958 will do 
depends in large part on how closely 
the stock companies are going to work 
with brokers and agents. 

If we—and by “we” I mean the entire 
industry—recognize that we have a 
serious, joint problem, and if we are 
willing to put a joint effort into finding 
the answer, I am confident we will come 
out on top. There must be cooperation 
from the broker up to the Insurance 
Department and down again. There 
must be give and take on the part of all 
concerned. 

If this doesn’t happen, producers are 
going to be driven to other areas, and 
the competitors of stock companies will 
find success handed to them on a silver 
platter. 


Munro On Reinsurance 
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studies, which in many cases the rein- 
surance companies themselves are assist- 
ing in, are undertaken with the view to 
ascertaining if any changes in methods 
resulting in a reduction in the cost of 
handling reinsurance can be accom- 
plished. 

It should be emphasized here that if 
any reduction in such costs is to be 
achieved, it can only be in the account- 
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ing and _ statistical operations rather 
than in the area of underwriting. It 
would be false economy to lighten un- 
derwriting safeguards to any degree 
whatsoever since no substitute has yet 
been devised for sound underwriting 
principles upon which the acceptance 
or declination of business should be 
based. In fact, the emphasis upon these 
prinicples is more important today than 
ever before. 


Various New Reinsurance Plans 
Being Considered 


No company wishes to relax its un- 
derwriting efforts, yet if any change can 
be accomplished in reinsurance practices 
so as to reduce accounting and statistical! 
expenses, such a change would certainly 
be welcomed. Some companies are con- 
sidering the desirability of adopting 
specially designed forms of trez aties or 
combination forms of treaties in lieu of 
first surplus treaties. As a matter of 
fact, there are a number of variants of 
such treaties now being studied. 

However, sound underwriting and an 
appropriate reinsurance structure are 
most important to direct writing com- 
panies and any contemplated change in 
either should be carefully thought out 
and reviewed ahead of time. It should 
be remembered also that a departure 
from an established surplus reinsurance 
program is far easier to accomplish 
than to change back should the new 
plan prove to be inadequate. 

In me long run, it will be those com- 
panies that plan their reinsurance pro- 
grams wisely and do not relax from 
their high standards of underwriting 
that will undoubtedly weather the cur- 
rent storm most successfully. ; 


Strength of Reinsurance Industry 
an -U.S:A. 


_ Development and expansion of the re- 
insurance market in the United States 
continues without interruption. We have 
seen tremendous growth in the econ- 
omy of our country with which the in- 
surance industry of both direct writing 
and reinsurance companies has kept 
pace. 

The reinsurers have made it possible 
for companies and, in fact, the industry 
itself, to weather great conflagrations 
and catastrophies. It has absorbed the 
shock of these losses and, while we all 
hope that the years to come will be bet- 
ter than 1957, it is a great satisfaction 
to know that the reinsurance industry 
will continue in a position of strength 
to serve the needs of our ever expand- 
ing economy. 


Klotz Renamed Chairman 


Max Klotz has been re-elected chair- 
man of the Broker Associations Joint 
Council. Other officers re-elected are: 
Samuel O. Berman, vice chairman; Mur- 
ray Berns, secretary; George E. Rosen, 
treasurer. Harold Fleischer was re- 
appointed legislative chairman. 


N. Y. Blue Goose Meets 

New York City Pond of Blue Goose 
held its Christmas dinner meeting Wed- 
nesday evening, December 11, at the 
Railroad Machinery Club in New York 
There was a program of entertainment 
Most Loyal Gander W. M. Whitsell, 
Jr., presided and Ken Buck was_ in 
charge of entertainment. 
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Dinner Host to Foreign 
Students in Syracuse 


JOHN G. MAYER 


John G. (Jack) Mayer of Syracuse, 
former executive secretary of the New 
York State Association of Insurance 
Agents and popular in agents’ affairs, 
statewide and nationally, and his family 
entertained at Thanksgiving Day dinner 
two foreign students from Bangkok, 
Thailand, now studying at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Suchati Chuthasmit, a future 
member of his country’s diplomatic 
corps, aud Chalermwong Vajanasoon- 
torn, a potential college professor, re- 
galed the gathering with interesting 
stories of their native land and its cus- 
toms. 

Mr. Mayer writes that “this is the 
second year we have had Suchati with 
us. Last year he was a new arrival and 





AFIA Shows Gains 
In Foreign Premiums 


PRESIDENT NICHOLS’ REPORT 





Premiums of $49,000,000 in Year Up 
16%; 630 AFIA Branches, Agencies 
in Over 70 Countries 





In the 40th year of its worldwide in- 
surance operations, the American For- 
eign Insurance Association held its an- 
nual meeting at the University Club, 
New York City, with John A. North, 
Phoenix of Hartford, presiding as chair- 
man. In his report President James 
O. Nichols noted significent gains and 
a continued growth in the volume of 
business written for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1957. 

Acting as the foreign department of 
22 American stock companies, AFIA in- 
creased the premium income by about 
16% to about $49 million for the year 
under review. Foreign branch and 
agency operations were expanded in 
Australia, Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Africa, Spain and Venezuela—bringing 
their total number to over 630 AFIA 
branches and member companies’ agen- 
cies in more than 70 countries of the 
free world. 


U. S. Investments Gain 


The increase in foreign premium in- 
come and the operational expansion 
went hand in hand with the general 
increase in United States’ investment 
abroad, now totaling approximately 33 
billion dollars. AFIA also gained from 





was homesick and troubled by the lan- 
guage block. During the year he has 
blossomed and scholastically is a per- 
fect student completing his Master's 
thesis a semester ahead of schedule. 
Believe me, it is rewarding to witness 
the Americanization of foreign youth.” 

Mr. Mayer resides at 505 Elm Street, 
Syracuse, with his wife, Mary, and their 
two daughters, Pat and Peg. 





the development of local industries 
throughout the world. 

In reporting the underwriting experi- 
ence in the various classes, Mr. Nichols 
stated that casualty operations provided 
for the second time the largest segment 
of income, but automobile business con- 
tinues to be a serious problem. The 
fire account continues to increase. The 
steady rise in the marine business, 
in spite of the continuation of restric- 
tive trade practices by some countries, 
reflected the increased activity in inter- 
national exports and imports. An im- 
pressive growth in the treaty reinsurance 
portfolio was also reported. 


William B. Mendes Dies 


William Blanc Mendes, well known 
senior partner of the New York law 
firm of Mendes & Mount, general coun- 
sel in the United States for underwriters 
at London Lloyd’s, died Monday in 
London after a short illness. He was 66 
years old. He was in London in con- 
nection with insurance of atomic energy 
hazards. A native of New York he was 
graduated from Fordham in 1913 and 
from Harvard Law School in 1916. 


N. Y. Multiple Line 
Industry Group to Meet 


The organizational meeting of the 
proposed industry-wide committee on 
multiple line operations will be held on 
Tuesday, December 17, in the hearing 
room at the New York State Insurance 
Department, 123 William Street, New 
York City, at 10 A.M. 


WALTER B. ALLEN DIES 
Walter Bateman Allen, 78, a founder 
and member of Allen, Russell & Allen 
insurance agency of Hartford and for- 
mer president of the Hartford Board, 
died recently in Antigua, British West 
Indies. 
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Farm Underwriting 


(Continued from Page 72) 


to keep rates and forms on a current 
basis. 

Third, the farm underwriter will be 
called upon to exercise all the sound 
judgment at this command to assure 
equitable treatment of every daily report 
he examines. 

Desirable Farm Business 

Finally, pessimism concerning the in- 
suring of farm property in the future is 
dispelled when we contemplate the needs 
of an ever increasing national popula- 
tion and when it is realized that while 
the number of farms is dwindling the 
average size is increasing. 

Furthermore, building utility value 
losses are being overcome by increased 
machinery and equipment values. This is 
revealed by statistics which show that 
the average U. S. farmer today has an 
investment in land and equipment of over 
$15,000 per worker as compared to $3,500 
only 15 years ago. 

So it remains for those of us who are 
vitally interested in the success of farm 
underwriting to give our full support to 
every measure designed to result in the 
writing of desirable farm business. 
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New Jersey Unsatisfied Claim And 
Judgment Fund Law Is Working Well 


Local Agent Replies to Critics of Law; Holds This is Positive 
Approach to Problem of Defeating Demand For 
Compulsory Automobile Liability Insurance 


By Roy H. MacBgean 
Hedenberg-MacBean Agency, Cranford, N. J. 


When Roy H. MacBean was asked by 
The Eastern Underwriter to write an arti- 
cle on operations of the UCJF in New 
Jersey he stated that a similar request had 
already come from “The Casualty & 
Surety Journal” of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. Hence 
the same topic is discussed also im _ prac- 
tically identical language in the current 
issue of the Journal. It is a subject of 
wide interest in view of attempts to find 
a suitable answer to the calls for com- 
pulsory automobile msurance im many 
states 


The New Jersey legislature approved 
in May, 1952, an act known as Unsatis- 
fied Claim and Judgment Fund Law and 
thereby set in motion a plan to aid 
the unfortunate victims of uninsured 
drivers without making automobile lia- 
bility insurance compulsory to all car 
owners. 

From the passage of that act until 
April 1, 1955, the monetary fund was 
built up jointly by assessments against 
car Owners and a premium tax imposed 
on all bodily injury and property dam- 
age premiums written in New Jersey. 
Since April 1, 1955, only the owners of 
uninsured vehicles have been assessed 
uninsured the premium tax is still im- 
posed. 

The New Jersey Unsatisfied Claim and 
Judgment Fund Law became effective 
on April 1, 1955, for accidents occurring 
on or after that date and it is rela- 
tively easy to commence a claim against 
the Fund. A simple form is filed to- 
gether with a doctor’s certificate for 
bodily injury claims and a repair esti- 
mate or itemized repair bill for property 
damage claims. This sets the claim in 
motion and may lead to. settlement 
without further steps by the claimant. 





Few Exclusions 


I-xclusions in the New Jersey law are 
comparatively few and they are obviously 
fair. A non-resident is barred unless his 
home state or province affords similar 
recourse to a New Jersey resident if 
1@ is involved in an accident. there. 
Other exclusions relate to claims by 
guest occupants a st an uninsured 
driver, by an occupant of an uninsured 
car owner by himself or his spouse, 
parent or child, or by a spouse, parent 
or child against an uninsured motorist. 
ns injured in automobile accidents 








hat are covered by workmen’s compen- 

sation insurance are also excluded. 
Needless to say, it was to be expected 

that such a new type of law would 


attract some critics along with its ardent 
supporters. Some objection has been 
made, for instance, because the New 
Jersey law has a $200 deductible. This, 
however, represents no serious economic 
problem for any car owner and, as a 
matter of fact, many of these small 


accidents are paid for by the wrongdoer 
] 


because he is still subject to the penalty 
of suspension of his driving license and 
all of his car registrations if he does 
deposit the 
required by New 


not settle the claim = or 
amount of security 





Jersey's Security Responsibility Law. 
One group of critics, stung by their 
failure to have a compulsory insurance 
Inw enacted, attacks our Jaw with the 
claim that “the insured motorist pays 
for the benefits and this is unfair.” 


MacBEAN 


ROY H. 


This would imply that the insured 
motorist pays the entire cost and this 
is grossly and plainly untrue. Under 
the amended New Jersey UCJF Law 
the insured motorist pays no assessment, 
while the uninsured motorist currently 
is paying $8.00 per year. It is true that 
certain small costs are indirectly paid 
by the insured motorist because of the 
tax of % of 1% on automobile bodily 
injury and property damage premiums 
of all insurance companies writing that 
‘e siness in New Jersey. In return for 
this very small cost (38 cents on a $50 
premium) to the insured motorist, he 
is receiving coverage against losses due 
to: 

a) Hit-and-run drivers 

b) Stolen car drivers 

c) iecoshalile. uninsured out-of- 

state motorists. All protection that he 

would not get under a compulsory 

automobile insurance law. 


Limited Threat to Free Enterprise 


Another criticism runs like this: “The 
Unsatisfied Claim and Judgment Fund 
is a threat to free enterprise” J will 
agree that there may be some danger 
to all private insurance interests in any 
legislation of this type, but I also believe 
it can be minimized by an operation of 
the New Jersey type, where insu‘ers 
cooperate in handling claims on an as- 
signment basis, and where all the work 
of the Fund is carried on by eight em- 
ployes operating on an annual budget of 
only $60,000, and this five years after the 





law was passed and two years after its 
opening date for accepting claims. 

I feel that the evidence in Massa- 
chusetts after some 30 years of com- 
pulsory automobile insurance and in New 
York after less than one year of com- 
pulsory experience indicates a much 
greater threat to free enterprise! 

We also hear it said that “the benefits 
obtained by UCJF can be obtained 
voluntarily and under free enterprise 
and more cheaply through the sale of 
the uninsured motorist coverage now 
available through most insurance com- 
panies in most states.” Even if this were 
true it would not constitute a good 
reason for rejecting an unsatisfied claim 
and judgment fund statute because such 
a fund gives immediate and_ positive 


tions of the truth and even of the true 
philosophy of the Fund. The Fund was 
not established as a rich bonanza for 
claim hikers and fakers. 

(Commenting on the newly enacted 
Marvland UCJF Law, an editorial of 
the Baltimore Evening Sun for October 

1957, said: “Indeed, the success of the 
Unsatisfied Judgment Fund will be 
judged not by how much of it it pays out, 
after it becomes fully effective in June 
of 1959, but how little need there is 
for it.”) 

Claim Reserves Now $4,000,000 


Naturally, therefore, the Fund has to 
have safeguards against such predators. 
One of these is that any settlement priv - 
ilege, given to insurers on assigned 


Disposition of Claims 


‘Total claims: filed "4/1/55—10/51/ 55. . ....<.. - 2uskesetenete.cas.cseemeee nee 835 
Ineligible claims (includes 26 cases where potential defendant was 
insured; 73 claims less than 300: 6 claims of non-residents; not 
eligible; 50 claims by owners, operators or guest occupants of unin- 
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The majority of suits still pending in the courts are pending either 
becaus? they were first started in 1957 or because one or the other 
of the litigants is out of the country in military service causing the 
case to be put on the military list in the court. 
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65% of valid claims closed were settled, paid (or funds deposited) 
directly by uninsured motorists. 
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Security deposited by uninsured (claim closed without payment).. 32 
Verdict for plaintiff, but satisfied by uninsured himself............ 97 
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35% of valid claims were paid from the Fund. 
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protection to all the citizens of a given 
state —except uninsured motor vehicle 
owners—and does not rely upon the 
ultimate sale of this coverage. I often 
wonder how many uninsured motorist 
policies are going to be sold voluntarily 
to non-car owners? I also vividly re- 
member, during our struggle in New 
Jersey to have the UCJF law passed 
instead of a compulsory law, that many 
of the innocent victims of uninsured 
motorists, who were paraded before the 
public by the newspapers, were people 
who owned no cars! ‘ 

Furthermore, as to cost, it is ex- 
tremely improbable that any company, 
even if the uninsured motorist coverage 
were embodied in all automobile liability 
policies, could market that insurance at 
a premium of less than $1 per car or 
per family per year. Contrast this with 
our New Jersey UCIF as it exists now. 
with a cost to the insured motorist of 
less than 50 cents, an obviously incon- 
sequential amount. 


Over 91% of N. J. Cars Now Insured 


The small but noisy band of opponents 
of UCJF even goes so far as to sav 
“an unsatisfied claim and judgment fund 
decreases the percentage of insured mo- 
torists due to a misunderstanding by the 
public that the fund eliminated their 
need to carry insurance.” That just isn’t 
true; in fact exactly the opposite is the 
truth. Prior to the enactment of our 
UCJF Law in 1952, some 61% of all 
vehicles registered were insured and as 
of December, 1956, the percentage of 
insured vehicles exceeded 91%. 

The die-hard compulsory insurance 
proponents again say: “In two years, 
of all the money taken in by the Fund 
only 5.6% has been paid out in claims, 
and a person’s chances of having to 
go to court to get a settlement is nearly 
eight times greater with the New Jersey 
UCJF than with private insurance com- 
panies.” Such statements, made without 
further explanation, are outright distor- 


cases, is limited to $1,000. This means 
that if the treasurer and one other mem- 
ber of the UCJF Board approve, just 
claims up to $1,000 may be settled with- 
out court approval. All larger cases must 
go to judgment, which forces litigation 
and assures everyone, including the un- 
(Continued on Page 92) 














Roy MacBean 


Roy H. MacBean is a prominent New 
Jersey local agent and president and 
treasurer of the Hedenberg-MacBean 
Agency of Cranford. He is a former 
president of the New Jersey Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents and_ today 
serves as state national director from 
New Jersey on the board of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 

3orn in Philadelphia February 12, 
1915, he was graduated from Valley 
Forge Military Academy and Colgate 
University. He entered the employ of 
the Indemnity Insurance Company otf 
North America on January 15, 1938, in 
the first training class for special agents 
and served in the Philadelphia area as 
a special agent in 1939. He was trans- 
ferred to the Newark, N. J., service 
office on January 1, 1940, where he re- 
mained until July 1, 1945, when he re- 
signed to enter a partnership with Ed- 
ward L. and Kathleen M. Hedenberg in 
the local agency at Cranford. Later he 
became president. 

Mr. MacBean is a member of Azure 
Lodge No. 129 F. & A. in Cranford, 
and likewise serves as director of the 
Cranford Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion. He has held that post since 1952. 
He has been president of the Cranford 
Business Association, of the Union 
County Association of Insurance Agents 
and headed the state association in 1952- 
53. He was treasurer of the Cranford 
Rotary in 1951-52, 
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Security Bureau Continues Successful Drive To 


Reduce Theft and Pilferage in Port of New York 


By JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN 
General Manager, Security Bureau, Inc., New York City 


When Jeremiah ‘J. Sullivan, well known 
general manager of the Security Bureau, 
Inc., in New York, wrote in these columns 
in 1954 on operaticns of the Bureau he 
had been in charge only one year. Now 
three years later he outlines further suc- 
ce. ssful progress of this organization % “sg 
was formed in 1946. After World War 
there had been a somewhat similar oft 
formed that lasted several years. 

Prior to ee Mr. Sullivan had been 
with the U. Attorney's Office for the 
Eastern Distriat of New York from 1947 
and had headed the Criminal Division for 
nearly a year. During this Government 
service he had concentrated on prosecution 
of waterfront racketeering, hi-jacking, 
smuggling and tax evasion cases. He also 
holds an insurance broker’s license. 

Born in Brooklyn, November 1, 1917, 
Mr. Sullivan recewed his Bachelor of Arts 
degree, cum laude, at St. John’s College, 
Brooklyn, in 1939, his law degree from St. 
John’s University School of Law in 1942 
and was admitted to practice 7 law in 
1943. After serving in the Air Force for 
four years during World War IT he stud- 
ied at New York University, majoring in 
accounting at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, 


“*Stand-In’ Fails in Pier Thievery” 
was the graphic caption on a newspaper 
account of a recent criminal prosecution. 
Behind this headline were efforts of the 
Security Bureau, Inc., the maritime 


watchdog agency in the Port of New 
York set up to fight waterfront theft 
and pilferage. Interesting details of the 
story behind conviction of this long- 


shoreman on a charge of concealing and 
withholding stolen cargo can now be 
told from files of the Security Bureau. 

It was over a year ago that a pilfered 
carton was located hidden on a Brooklyn 
pier after it had been broken into and 
the thieves left only 23 of an original 
100 dozen cigarette lighters. Acting on 
information that two dozen of the loot 
could be located in the car of a long- 
shoreman who was employed on the pier, 
the Security Bureau enlisted aid of the 
United States Customs Service. 

Following an all night surveillance of 
the car, a cab driver was stopped the 
following morning as he attempted to 
drive the car from the vicinity of the 
pier. The suspect glibly stated that the 
car had been loaned to him by his girl 
friend and exhibited a car registration in 
her name as proof. The two dozen 
lighters secreted in the car he claimed 
he had purchased for a nominal sum 
from an unknown longshoreman in a 
neighborhood tavern. 


Bureau Brings Arrest 


The Security Bureau caused his arrest 
and interested the District Attornev’s 
office in pressing a charge of criminally 
receiving stolen property. As the day 
for trial approached the fear of a stiff 
penalty and the possible loss of his hack 
driver’s license convinced the taxi driver 
to revise his original story. He then told 
the Security Bureau and the District 
Attorney that a friend of his, who 
worked on the pier as a longshorem: in, 
had asked him to pick up the car which 
was registered in the name of a woman, 
because it was being observed. The 
longshoreman promised the cabbie that 
in the event of a possible Customs fine 
or penalty he would be reimbursed. If 
the cab driver were arrested the long- 
shoreman assured him that he would be 


absolved because the longshoreman 
would come forth and tell the true story. 

When the taxi driver was arrested 
both the bond was posted and a lawyer 
supplied by the longshoreman. However, 
the longshoreman conveniently forgot 
the balance of his promises. In fact he 
denied knowing the cab driver. 

Later the longshoreman was indicted 
and at the trial the cab driver testified 
against his former friend. The woman 
in whose name the 


car was registered 





JEREMIAH J. SULLIVAN 

also testified although she had been in- 
timidated. She was the mother of two 
school age children and had registered 
the car in ee name only as an accom- 
mation to the longshoreman’s wife. 


The longshoreman had had _ previous 
automobile accidents and wanted to dis- 
guise the car’s true ownership. Although 
fearful, the woman testified mainly be- 
cause she resented having been called 
the girl friend of the cab driver, a man 
she had not even met. 

This case, although the value of the 
stolen items was not too significant, was 
pursued by the Bureau on behalf of its 
steamship company member because the 
defendant who today is serving a jai! 
sentence and is barred from future 
waterfront employment, had not only 
been involved in but suspected of sev- 
eral prior pier larcenies. 

Merchandise Stolen from Cases 

In another case when several cartons 
and cases were recently found abandoned 
on a street in Manhattan, the law en- 
forcement agencies were advised. The 
Security Bureau was consulted and was 
able to determine the origin of these 
cases and cartons which contained ap- 
proximately $5,000 of merchandise stolen 
from several piers in the Port of New 
York. In some instances the pier records 
had carried thhe missing items as “short 


landed” and in other instances clean 
receipts were produced. The merchan- 
dise which» has been returned to the 


Bureau’s members was apparently aban- 
doned when no ready market for the 
stolen items, such as urns, vases, candles, 
thermometers, braiding, sausage casings, 
etc., was to be found. 

In still another recent case an 
ance company member called the | 
to investigate a suspicious claim filed 
with their office for the loss of 450 
cartons of hosiery valued at $22,500. The 
acer s insurance policy was only three 
weeks old. Significantly the assured in- 
sisted on employing his own adjuster to 
look into the loss. The loss presumably 
cecurred in an export-import packaging 
warehouse which the assured used and 
which was allegedly burglarized over a 
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Owen E. Barker, president o 
ton & Cox, Inc., an officer of 
curity Bureau, Inc., and forme 
dent of the American Insti 
Marine Underwriters, pays the f 
tribute to the successful and 
work of the bureau: 

‘Theft and pilferage of merchat 
in transit in world trade has | 


a major 


ers, carriers, exporters and importers 
Difficulties in tracing the place whet 
the act occurs and the vulnerability 
many locations in which goods ( 
placed during transit are obstacles t 
correcting the situation. Howey 1 
sponsible parties decided to 1 te 
grips with the problem in Ne Yor} 
“After World War I, whe theft and 
pilferage reached outrageous prop 
tions, marine underwriters encouraged 
the formation in New York of a bureau 
to suppress these depredations d 
velopment of such an orgam took 
considerable cooperation by com 
mercial groups in the port. Underwrit 
ers have continuously and strongly sup- 
ported the movement ! hey derive much 
satisfaction from the efficient He effec 
tive operation of what is now the Secur 
ity Bureau, Inc. and they hope that it 
will serve as an inspiration and rid 
to the commercial organizations who 
are the victims of this disease in other 
ports in the United States and abroad. 
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demanded to see all delivery records, the 
identity of the trucking company and the 
driver who delivered the hosiery. The 
owner related the following story: 

Upon arriving at his warehouse on a 
Monday morning he found his helper 
standing in front of the warehouse and 
was told that he was locked out. Unex- 
plainedly, a new padlock hi id been placed 
on the front door over the weekend. 
When entrance was finally gained into 
the warehouse by a side door the owner 
learned, he stated, that the 450 cartons 
were missing. 

Suspiciously none of the other mer- 
chandise stored in the warehouse was 
missing or disturbed. Investigation by 


Workbo 


the Bureau further revealed no evidence 
of any forcible entry through either the 
windows or doors. 

No sooner than this preliminary inves- 
tigation had been completed by the 
Security Bureau, than it was advised by 
the insurance company that the claim 
for $22,500 had been withdrawn. No 
explanation was forthcoming from the 
assured for the withdrawal. 

These are but a few of the cases from 
the current files of the Bureau which 
illustrate not only the range but the 
effectiveness of its program. 


Bureau Formed in 1946 
It was back in 1946 when waterfront 


51s 24 


theft and pilferage was so rampant that 
the various segments of the maritime 
industry banded together to form the 
Security Bureau, Inc., a private organ- 
ization in the Port of New York for 
the suppression of this evil which was 
plaguing commerce. Prior to the forma- 
tion of the Bureau, criminal prosecutions 
for harbor thefts were practically non- 
existent. A general hesitancy or reluc- 
tance to sign criminal complaints was 
exhibited by employers. Pier larcenies 
were viewed with a lackadaisical indiffer- 
ence and complacency. 

Today the Bureau represents the con- 
certed efforts of over 160 member com- 
panies from practically every cross- 





America 


This powerful fishing vessel is a direct descendant of the steam tugboat, an 


interloper in the fishing industry about the year 1894. It was then that some 


enterprising tugboat captains in England invaded the fishing industry to cash in 


on a prevailing heavy run of fish through ‘dragging’. 


Their operations were a huge success and the steam powered trawler became 


popular on both sides of the ocean. It was particularly successful in view of the 


fact that the catch could be packed in ice rather than salted, as had to be doneon 


the old sailing vessels. The steam trawler eventually gave way to the diesel powered 


type of dragger we see pictured here. 








section of the great maritime industry in 
the Port of New York. Marine insurance 
companies, steamship companies, ware- 
houses, motor carriers, towboats, harbor 
transportation, dry dock and ship repair, 
watching services, stevedores and other 
allied businesses ‘interested in reducing 
theft and pilferage and in promoting 
the best interests of the port have joined 
in this campaign. 

Listed among the Bureau’s roster of 
distinguished officers and directors are 
several prominent insurance represent- 
atives, and some forty insurance com- 
panies and P. & I. agencies are included 
among its members. 


Marked Drop in Larcenies 


A great reduction in the number of 
waterfront larcenies has been achieved 
since the formation of the Bureau. Its 
vigilance has been publicly accredited 
for a sharp drop in the pilferage inci- 
dence. This reduction has been achieved 
in the face of sizeable increases in the 
number of general larcenies committed 
throughout the nation. It has been esti- 
mated that of the $8.3 billion worth of 
eceanborne foreign cargo handled at 
New York Harbor in 1956—incidentally 
cargo which is of a highly pilferable 
character since it represents 75% of all 
luxury items imported and exported— 
less than .0003 of 1% or $30 out of every 
$100,000 worth of goods handled, was 
lost to pilferage. 

An impressive total of approximately 
400 successful criminal prosecutions for 
waterfront thefts with resultant sen- 
tences ranging up to 10 years imprison- 
ment have been obtained through the 
Jureau’s efforts. Undoubtedly these con- 
victions and sentences have contributed 
to the reduction in waterfront theft. 
They have also justified the confidence, 
financial support and encouragement of 
the Bureau’s insurance and maritime 
members. No longer is industry hesitant 
to proceed with prosecutions. It now 
realizes that thieves can be dealt the 
punishment they deserve and that noth- 
ing serves as a better deterrent to 
further cargo larcenies than prosecution 
and adequate sentences. 


Close Liaison With All Agencies 


The Bureau’s program in the main 
consists of investigating the losses sus- 
tained by its members and furnishing 
written reports to its members and the 
various law enforcement agencies. These 
agencies have come to recognize the 
great cooperation and assistance the 
Bureau renders on behalf of its mem- 
bers. Close liaison has been maintained 
with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
the Police Departments, the United 
States Customs, the Waterfront Com- 
mission of New York Harbor and other 
Federal, state and municipal agencies. 

Its investigators and lawyers, who have 
had many years of prior experience with 
Federal and state law enforcement bodies, 
evaluate the facts in any case and deter- 
mine whether sufficient evidence exists 
before the member signs a criminal com- 
plaint in the State Courts. This action 
not only protects them from any yossible 
civil suits for false arrest or malicious 
prosecution but it has removed their 
former reluctance and hesitancy to sign 
such complaints. 

The Bureau works in close harmony 
with Federal and state district attorneys 
in all stages of the prosecution from the 
initial arraignment to final sentence. It 
has helped in the presentation of cases 
by obtaining necessary documentary evi- 
dence, such as bills of lading, delivery 
records, etc., arranging for the appear- 
ance of witnesses, and in some cases, 
even testifying concerning admissions 
obtained from defendants. 

Failing this vital assistance, in many 
instances, successful prosecution could 
not have been obtained. Following the 
conviction of the waterfront thief it has 
acquainted the Probation Department of 
the court and the sentencing judge with 
the gravity of the offense and the com- 
pelling need for adequate sentences in 
waterfront cases. It has explained the 
significance of jail sentences as a deter- 
rent to further thefts and, as a result, 
many jail sentences have been imposed 
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which might not have been prior to the ment agencies and obtaining prosecu- 


Sureau’s existence. 

The Bureau’s records compiled over 
the last 10 years on all types of pier 
losses and on personnel involved in those 
losses, have been used extensively by 
law enforcement agencies for background 
information. 

While the detection, investigation and 
prosecution of thefts constitutes a major 
part of the Bureau’s activities and neces- 
sitates the Bureau’s legal staff making 
approximately 200 appearances yearly 
before the various state and federal 
courts and administrative agencies in 
New York and New Jersey, its work also 
embraces loss prevention as well. It 
makes periodic visits to its members’ 
piers and facilities, inspecting them with 
a view toward making suggestions for 
the better handling of cargo from a se- 
curity standpoint, 


Loss Analyses and Surveys 


Loss analyses and surveys have been 
conducted for its members. 

In one instance, when a_ steamship 
member company experienced a series of 
losses of radios from shipments des- 
tined for Cuba, the Bureau, as a result of 
its investigation established the fact that 
the losses did not occur on the vessel, the 
pier or even enroute to the pier but 
actually took place by the substitution 
of lumber in the cases at the manufac- 
turer’s inland warehouse. 

Recent surveys in a series of losses of 
such diversified cargo as sweaters and 
lobsters were helpful to its members in 
pinpointing the origin of these losses and 
the recommended security measures have 
resulted in reducing them toa minimum. 

The Bureau has placed signs warning 
of prosecution for theft and pilferage 
on its members’ piers and installations. 
It has stressed the need for good house- 
keeping and good lighting on the piers. 
The need for alert trained guards and 
specially constructed cribs for valuable 
cargo have been emphasized. 

Other loss preventive measures have 
been stressed. The fact that poor, in- 
adequate or broken packages are an open 
invitation to sampling and theft has been 
explained. The need to anticipate the 
ordinary hazards of the journey has been 
emphasized in the selection of a con- 
tainer. The advisability of weatherproof, 
waterproof containers and interior pack- 
ing has been demonstrated. The Bureau 
has endorsed the use of steel strapping, 
sealing tapes, pilfer-proof clips on 
wooden containers and steel cargo con- 
tainers. 

It has also pointed out the advisability 
of eliminating all “telltale” advertising 
from the outside of cartons and crates 
of valuable merchandise and the substi- 
ution of “blind marks.” Often the adver- 
tising only serves as a great attraction 
for a potential thief and facilitates his 
selection of the more desirable cargo. 

The program of the Bureau has also 
been educational. In the past it has 
conducted forums and panels on water- 
front thefts. Many newspaper and mag- 
azine articles have been written and 
talks before various business groups 
made in an effort to bring the general 
public to a better realization of the 
problem of waterfront larcenies. Appear- 
ances have been made before public hear- 
ings and grand juries interested in im- 
proving “waterfront conditions” and spe- 
cific recommendations made and legisla- 
tion suggested which would aid in the 
Bureau’s campaign against harbor thefts. 


Training Program for Watchmen 


The Bureau has within the past year 
undertaken to conduct an industry-wide 
training program for all watchmen em- 
ployed on the piers of the Port of New 
York. This series of lectures covers the 
various duties of the watchmen and spe- 
cial emphasis is placed on his important 
role in the protection of cargo. Since 
the guards constitute the eyes and ears 
of industry not only in the prevention 
but in the detection of losses, the antic- 
ipated results of such a training program 
as a valuable adjunct to the Bureau’s 
program are limitless. 

The Bureau continues to attack the 
problem of pier crime on all possible 
fronts. Besides investigating losses and 
reporting the results to the law enforce- 


tions, it has, on behalf of its members 
appeared and participated in hearings 
before the Waterfront Commission of 
New York Harbor, the United States 
Customs, the United States Coast Guard 
and other administrative bodies. These 
hearings have resulted in the imposition 
of fines, suspension of crewmen and the 
revocation of work permits for pier 
personnel—all added deterrents to crime 
on the waterfront. 

The success of this relentless campaign 
against waterfront thieves and pilferers 
has been evaluated by the Port of New 


McGinley, Commercial 


Union, to Retire Dec. 31 
C. J. McGinley, secretary of the Com- 
mercial Union Group, will retire from 





York Authority in the current issue of 
its publication: “Via Port of New York” 
which states: “By prevention and prose- 
cution, the Security Bureau has proved 
itself to be an important instrument in 
the successful fight against pilferage and 
theft at the New York-New Jersey 
Fort.” ‘ : 


December 31, 
association. 


active service, on pension, 
after than 47 years 
He has been in charge of the fire busi- 


more 


ness in the New England territory where 
he is well known and liked. 

To commemorate completion 
business life, Mr. McGinley 
guest at a luncheon at the Union League 


of his 
was honored 


Club. H. W. Miller, general U. S. attor- 
ney for the group acted as host. As a 
token of esteem for him, Mr. McGinley 


was presented with an appropriate gift 
to be enjoyed in his retirement. 
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tons or: her third voyage does not appear 
to have yet been determined. 

The American market was only lightly 
interested and the bulk of the loss— 
some eight million dollars—apparently 
fell upon the London market. This loss 
may serve to point up some of the prob- 
lems of the super tankers with which 
hull underwriters have to deal more fre- 
quently as larger and larger vessels 
come off the ways. There are a number 
of tank steamers of nearly 900 feet in 
length and of deadweight tonnage in ex 
cess of 100,000 now under construction 
and, as it is expected that the insurance 
requirements will exceed $25,000,000 per 
vessel, the mere development of suffi- 

sient capacity will impose a difficult un- 
devtahing. In addition to the “World’s 
Splendour,” there were a number of 
other total losses, among them the 
steamer “Belleville” in a seemingly 
needless grounding off the coast of 
Rhode Island on a clear night. 


Hull Competition From London 


The phvsical hazards were not the 
only problems of hull underwriters in 
1957, especially of those operating in 
the United States. I refer to competi- 
tion and importantly that from our prin- 
cipal sister market, London. Despite the 
rising costs and other factors earlier re- 
ferred to—which were as_ prevalent 
abroad as they were in this ira a 
American tonnage was often favored, if 
“favored” be the word, with poms = 
rates from across the water which it 
would be difficult to justify. 

Perhaps the reason may be found in 
the continuing effort to develop dollar 
premiums; more aes it was an attempt 
to expand an already large share of the 
insurance of American vessels. That 
some of the quotations could, or would, 
have been made is doubtful but for the 
fact that those underwriters operate 
under agreements which are designed to 
develop, by formula, adequate rates on 
their own flag tonnage and on most 
other foreign vessels where the impact 
of competition has heretofore not been 
an important factor. 

Thus, they have a backlog of well 
rated hulls from which to compete for 
business in this country. No thoughtful 
person can object to sound competition 
but one might be inclined to wonder 
what rates American tonnage would 
have to pay were it not for the protec- 
tion afforded by the American Hull In- 
surance Syndicate, the principal hull 
market of this country 

Marine Union Conference 


The annual meeting of the Interna- 
tional Union of Marine Insurance was 
held at Copenhagen in the early davs of 
September. This was somewhat differ- 
ent from previous meetings in that for 
the first time participation was limited 
to accredited underwriting representa- 
tives of member markets. This restric- 
tion made it possible to review carefully 
many of the problems facing marine 
insurers the world over and the imnor- 
tance of the subjects under discussion, 
and the interest in them, was reflected 
by the virtual one hundred per cent at- 
tendance at each session of the Confer- 
ence. 

Hull insurance, of course, came in for 
much discussion and the difficulties in 
underwriting this business in an era of 
continuing increases in repair costs were 
emphasized, The problems — many of 
them still unknown—posed by the super 
tankers, too, were the subject of sub- 
stantial consideration and it was recog- 
nized that as the years wear on, world 
markets will have to expand their nor- 
mal capacities if they are to meet the 
requirements of the construction pres- 
ently underway. 


Offshore Drilling Rigs 


A very interesting pz per on offshore 
drilling rigs in the Gulf of Mexico was 
del livered by Madoe M. Pease, new pres- 
ident of the American Institute of Ma- 
rine Underwriters. While this business 
is in its infancy, it has already presented 
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serious losses and it 
rine underwriters. 


of this development. 


ship. In an area in 
unknown, it was but 
varied widely. 


that private or commercial markets 10 
could meet the requirements for physi- To 
cal damage insurance; 


is evident that as 
a comparatively new field it will have to 
engage the most careful attention of ma- 
so often the 


case, some underwriters moved in where 
“angels fear to tread” 


As is 


in the early days 
However, the busi- 
ness is insurable and it is to be expected 
that the important markets will be able 
to meet the demands made upon them. 
Perhaps the most interesting discus- 
sions at Copenhagen 
the development of the atomic powered 
i which 
natural that views 
It was generally agreed be remembered by those 
enough to be in attendance. 
conclude this review, 
appropriate to take a — 


revolved around 


such agreement, however, 
the insurance attendant 


may not be far afield, 
the whole matter, by 
mere recognition of the many problems 
imposed by the nuc'ear ship, a year or 
more before the first 


euarantee their solution. 


Danish Underwriters Fine Hosts 


Any discussion of 
meeting could not be left without refer- 
Danish marine 


ence to the hosts, 
underwriters. In a 


ness of their many 


the 

land 
mizes the word hospitality, 
courtesies will long 


the 


there was no 
in respect to 
liabilities. I 
summing up 
saying that the 


in 


launching, 
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so much is 


into the years ahead. At 


a_ stabilization of marine 


come. Rates generally are at the bottom 
and any movement would seem to have 
to be upward. It could hardly be other- 
wise because it is probable th: it. senior 
management, faced with losses 

which epito- their underwriting and security 
the gracious- tions, will insist that the i 


Copenhagen 


done at a profit. 


there has been some slowing up in both 
exports and imports and some laying up 
of ships but it is generally felt that we 
are in a period of leveling off rather 
than in an important recession. 
will If this is so, then we may 
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Automobile (All Purpose) Policy 


One package style policy that consolidates both 
the Liability and the Physical Loss hazards of auto- 
mobile ownership and operation with the broad 
coverage features essential for adequate protection. 


This policy provides insurance against acci- 
dental Bodily Injury and Property Damage Lia- 
bility, and Comprehensive Fire and Theft protection 
for the insured’s own car. Medical Payments reim- 
bursement for treatment of injured persons in- 
cluded. Other causes of loss this policy insures in 
addition to Fire, Lightning and Theft, are Transpor- 
tation, Loss of Use by theft, Theft of fools, Wind- 
storm and Hail, Collapse of Building, Falling Aircraft, 
Earthquake, Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 
Flood, Rising Water, Immersion, Vandalism and 
Malicious Mischief, Breakage of Glass and other 
specified Unusual causes. 


Faced by the continually increasing risks of 
financial loss entailed by the automobile, owners 
and operators are seeking the most modern policies 
for their protection. Every agent needs company 
facilities which can provide all of the newest types 
of automobile policies. The companies of the Com- 
mercial Union-Ocean Group have policies to meet 
the needs of individual and business motor vehicle 
transportation. 
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insured, equitable treatment under the 
laws of the state. Thus, these same 
critics, who say that after two years of 
operation the Fund has paid out only 
some 5.6% of the money taken in, care- 
fully refrain from mentioning the large 
reserves that have been set up for claims 
that have been recognized and now total 
almost $4,000,000. 

Neither do they mention these impor- 
tant facts: approximately 17% of all 
claims presented are disposed of by 
private settlement, without the need of 
any payment from the Fund; also, ap- 
proximately 37% of all claims presented 
against the Fund are ineligible because: 


1) Motorist allegedly at fault had in- 
surance; 

2) Claimant was uninsured himself; 

3) Claim was for less than the statu- 
tory deductible of $200; 

4) Claimant was not a New Jersey 
resident; 

5) Claimant was covered under work- 
men’s compensation insurance; 

6) Claimant was a guest occupant of 
an uninsured car. 


I sincerely hope this brief has_ suffi- 
ciently answered the major criticisms 
that have been leveled at our New Jer- 
sey UCJF Law. Surely, we must have 
learned by this time that compulsory 
insurance cannot be defeated without 
offering a better substitute. It is my 
personal judgment that with a model 
unsatisfied claim and judgment fund 
law, similar to ours in New Jersey and 
the more recently enacted one in Mary- 
land, we may be able to prevent in the 
future what we failed to prevent in the 
states of New York and North Carolina. 
I definitely know that many of my fel- 
low-agents in New Jersey agree that a 
positive approach is absolutely vital if 
we, in the automobile insurance busi- 
ness, are to defeat the ever-increasing 
demand for compulsory automobile lia- 
bility insurance. 

Critics of the Fund have chz irged that 
only a very small percentage of claims 
filed are paid out of the Fund. 

It is grossly unfair to criticize the 
Fund because of the large number of 
claims pending at any specified time. 
Such figures include many claims filed 
so recently that there has been no op- 
portunity to process them or to com- 
plete investigation. In many cases claim- 
ants or their attorneys are unwilling to 
start settlement negotiations because the 
claims have not matured and the full 
extent of injuries cannot as yet be deter- 
mined 

A fairer basis of evaluations is to con- 
sider claims which have been pending 
for some time or which were filed some 
time ago. The above table presents the 
results of a study as of September 25, 
1957, of all claims filed from April 1, 
1955, to October 31, 1955, the first seven 
months of operation of the Fund. 


Ahearn Ass’t Manager 


M. F. Ahearn, Jr. has been appointed 
assistant manager of the Boston district 
office for Phoenix of Hartford Com- 
panies and Charles J. O’Connell, for- 
merly supervisor, has been appointed 
superintendent of the underwriting divi- 
sion. Mr. Ahearn, a graduate of Tufts 
College, joined the Phoenix in 1951. 
Mr. O’Connell, who joined the Phoenix 
in 1956, is a graduate of Boston Uni- 
versity. 
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More than 6,000 highway signs—coast to coast—show State Farm’s modern marketing plan in action 


In the photo above, State Farm agent James Blakeman of Park Forest, Illinois, 
poses proudly beside his new “personalized” sign, just off U. S. 30. It 
announces Jim’s name and profession to thousands of motorists every day. 
Jim is an independent businessman. He’s his own boss. He represents all 
three State Farm Companies ... selling automobile, life and fire insurance. 
State Farm’s “exclusive representation” system gives Jim many advantages: 


For more information about any aspect of State Farm operations, simply write: 
Director of Public Relations, STATE FARM INSURANCE COMPANIES, Home Office: Bloomington, Illinois 


centralized bookkeeping and billing service . . . backing of the industry’s largest 
staff of full-time claim adjusters . . . an outstanding agent training program .. . 
a valuable share-the-cost plan for his own local advertising . . . and lots more, 

But, even more important, “exclusive representation” means Jim Blakeman 
can identify himself completely with the good name and reputation of State 
Farm—and with one of the industry’s most powerful advertising programs. 
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America Fore Adjusts 
Auto Commissions 


ON RISKS IN 5 N. Y. BOROUGHS 





15% to Be Paid on All B.I., P.D., 
M.D. and Miscellaneous Coverages 
on and After Feb. 1, 1958 





The seriousness of the automobile in- 
surance situation in New York was 
accentuated this week by the action of 
the America Fore companies in adjusting 
the commissions paid to brokers on all 
new and renewal automobile business 
rated in the five boroughs comprising 
New York City. ; 

It had been rumored in the past few 
weeks that commission reductions were 
in the offing but this is the first step 
taken in that direction by a large fire- 
casualty group. How many other com- 
panies will follow in the lead of tne 
America Fore remains to be seen. 

Insurance brokers have reacted favor- 
ably for the most part to news of this 
commission adjustment. In a_ letter 
dated December 6, they were advised by 
Vice President Robert H. Nicholls that 
effective on all new and renewal auto- 
mobile policies, dating February 1, 1958, 
and thereafter, the following adjustment 
of brokerage commissions on risks rated 
in the five boroughs is being made: 

(a) 15% commission to be paid on 
B.I., P.D. medical payments and mis- 
cellaneous liability coverages instead of 
the present 20% commission. 

(b) 20% commission (same as now) to 
be paid on fire, theft, comprehensive, 
collision and miscellaneous physical dam- 
age business. 

In addition, America Fore companies 
have changed the brokerage commission 
scale somewhat on all New York State 
automobile business rated outside the 
five boroughs of New York City. 

On B.I., P.D., medical payments and 
miscellaneous liability coverages the 
commission to New York City brokers 
on risks outside these boroughs will be 
18% instead of 20% now prevailing. 

For fire, theft, comprehensive, colli- 
sion and miscellaneous physical damage 
coverages 25% commission will be paid 
compared with 20% at present. And the 
prevailing 10% commission remains un- 
changed on Soll liveries, buses (except 
school buses), drive-yourself, intermedi- 
ate or long haul trucking risks. Actually 
this 18-25 scale is almost the same as the 
commission now paid to local agents 
by America Fore companies on risks 
outside the five New York boroughs. 

In the letter to the brokers the point 
is made that America Fore companies 
“have diligently sought to keep the mar- 
ket open for automobile business, not- 
withstanding adverse loss developments 
during recent years. We are still en- 
deavoring to do our share in maintain- 
ing facilities for our regular producers 
who have favored us with their business. 
You realize, we are sure, that the serious 
situation in the automobile field neces- 

tates the action we have taken.” 


Hearing Set For. Jan. 6 
A hearing has been requested by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Under- 
writers and the Mutual Rating Bureau 
before the New York Insurance Depart- 
ment on the filings made by these 
bureaus on automobile liability rates 
for this state. 7 
Supt. Leffert Holz of New York has 
set this hearing for January 6 in the 
Department’s offices at 123 William St. 
New York. It is not a public hearing, 
but one provided for by law in cases 
where the Supe rintendent has rejected a 
rate increase which, in this case, is con- 
sidered absolutely necessary. 


128 Companies Now In 
Arbitration Program 


FIRST FORMAL MEETING HELD 





W. Karl Faust Vice Pres., American 
Home Elected Chairman of 
Special Committee 





A total of 128 casualty companies are 
now participating in a special arbitra- 
tion program created to case court con- 
gestion in the Metropolitan New York 
area, J. Dewey Dorsett, general man- 
ager of the Association of Casualty & 
Surety Companies and Newell R. John- 
son, general manager of the National 
Association of Mutual Casualty Com- 
panies, announced this week. 

Representatives of the signatory com- 
pamies participating in the plan, known 
as the Special Arbitration Agreement, 
met formally for the first time Decem- 
ber 11 in New York since inception of 
the program in June. The Agreement is 
designed to arbitrate inter-company dif- 
ferences in apportionment of damage 
claims between insurers when involved 
as co-defendants in certain suits, accord- 
ing to messrs. Dorsett and Johnson. 

tor the present, the plan will apply 
to claims or suits in the five boroughs 
of New York City and in Westchester, 
Nassau and Suffolk counties where court 
backlogs are heaviest. Mr. Dorsett ex- 
plained that the inter-company disputes 
requiring arbitration will normally be 
limited to $10,000 for cases where the 
respective signatories insure parties as- 
serted to be legally liable for the plain- 
tiff’s loss or where the respective car- 
riers have issued separate policies of 
coverage insuring the same party for 
liability to a third party. 


Higher Limit Cases Possible 


However, if the interested parties con- 
sent, the arbitration procedure may be 
extended to include disputes where set- 
tlement value is in excess of $10,000 and 
thus there is no limit to the amount 
that may be arbitrated, Mr. Johnson 
sai 

This program is the result of more 
than a year and a half study by the 
Combined Claims Committee of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Cos. and 
the National Association of Mutual Cas- 
ualty Cos. It is an effort by the industry 
to contribute to the relief of overloaded 
court calendars and was stimulated by 
the 1955 report of New York State’s 
Temporary Commission on the Courts. 

The Commission, headed by Harrison 
Tweed, specifically commented on the 
subject of co-defendants who caused un- 
necessary and lengthy litigation because, 
although agreed on amounts plaintiffs 
were entitled to, they were unable to 
decide on the proportionate share by 
respective co-defendants of the settle- 
ment figures. 

Stimulated by this report, the Com- 
bined Claims Committee immediately im- 
plemented the study which resulted in 
the Special Arbitration Agreement. Its 
arbitration machinery is available to all 
insurance carriers wishing to participate 
in the plan. To date, there are 128 
signatory companies. 

W. Karl Faust, vice president of the 
American Home, was elected general 
chairman of the Special Arbitration 
Committee at its first organizational 
meeting here. 


AMERICAN RE. DIVIDENDS 

American Re-Insurance Co. board of 
directors has voted an extra dividend of 
30 cents a share and regular dividend 
of 25 cents a share, payable to stock- 
holders December 14. 


825 Attend Holiday 
Party of C. & S. Club 


J. P. MADIGAN NEW PRESIDENT 


Social Highspot of Season for N. Y. 
Club Held at Waldorf; W. E. 


Taeffner Welcomes Guests 


Social highspot of the holiday season 
for casualty and surety fraternity was 
this week’s Christmas dinner party of 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York, held December 11 at the Wal- 
dorf - Astoria Hotel, N. Y. The gather- 
ing, held in the grand ballroom, at- 
tracted an attendance of about 825 in- 
cluding out-of-towners. As always good 
fellowship reigned. It was the 49th an- 
nual affair. 

W. E. Taeffner, Standard Accident, 
1957 president of the club, was the chief 
host at the reception held prior to the 
dinner. Mr. Taeffner also presided at 
the brief session following the dinner. 
Traditionally no speeches are made. 
However, the treasurer’s report and the 
report of the nominating committee, 
headed by W. R. Ehrmanntraut, Ameri- 
can Surety, were read. The following 
officers were elected for 1958: 

President—John P. Madigan, General 
Reinsurance Corp., who was entertain- 
ment chairman for this party; first vice 
president—Joseph M. Pernollet, Em- 
ployers’ Group; second vice president— 
James M. Henderson, Fidelity & De- 
posit; secretary-treasurer—Vincent T. 
Schuster, General Reinsurance Corp. 
Newly elected to the executive commit- 
tee were M. J. Rhew, Royal-Globe In- 
surance Group, and Rankin Martin, 
Standard Accident. Re-elected to this 
committee were Eugene C. Richard, 
American Insurance Co.; George F. 
Avery, United States Fidelity & Guar- 


anty, and Benjamin F. Gates, Hartford 
Accident & Indemnity. 


Dean M. Parker Missed 


One prominent casuz alty insurance per- 
sonality—Dean M. Parker, of The Trav- 
elers—was missed. A past president of 
the club, he was a member of the 
nominating committee along with Ste- 
phen Bedell, Maryland Casualty; Clar- 
ence A. Borst, United States Casualty, 
and Edward J. Gorman, Fidelity & De- 
posit. On advice of his physician Mr. 
Parker has gone on an indefinite leave 





JOHN P. MADIGAN 


of absence and is now regaining his 
health at La Jolla, Calif. His address 
there is 321 Prospect Street. The sin- 
cere wishes for recovery of the Casualty 
& Surety Club and his many friends in 
New York, Hartford and elsewhere go 
to Dean Parker. 

President Taeffner did the honors in 
introducing the notables on the dais in- 
cluding Julius S. Wikler, First Deputy 
Superintendent of Insurance, New York 
Department. Superintendent  Leffert 
Holz could not attend. Following the 
dinner balance of the evening was de- 
voted to the entertainment program 
which was thoroughly enjoyed. 


Two Bureaus Announce 1958 


Rate Increases For Mass. 
New automobile property damage lia- 
bility rates for 1958 in Massachusetts 
were sinedigen December 8 by the 
National Bureau of Casualty Underwrit- 
ers and the Mutual Insurance Rating 
Bureau. The continuing upward trend 
in the average cost of incurred claims 
for this type of insurance has resulted 
in these increases in Massachusetts. 
Under the new schedule of rates for 
1958, property damage liability rates for 
private passenger cars are increased an 
average of 99%. Other increases are 
9.7% for commercial cars, 25% for 
public livery and taxi-cabs, and 7% for 
garages and dealers rated on a plate 
basis. 
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McConnell On Commissioner’s Rating 
Duties; Reaction At NAIC Divided 


California Department Head’s View That Commissioner Has 
Duty to See Rats are Adequate Has Industry Support; 
Some Commissioners Disagree; Multiple Line Report 


By Epwin N. Eacer 


The tumult and the shouting dics, 
The captains and the kings depart. 
—Kipling’s Recessional 


Gone are the Insurance Commissioners 
and their staff members, the third house 
and the fourth estate—the hundreds of 
industry representatives and the news- 
papermen, respectively—from the mid- 
Winter meeting of the National 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners last 
week at the Hotel Commodore in New 
York City. But all is not forgotten, espe- 
cially in connection with views expressed 
on insurance rating and their applica- 
tion to recent rate decisions in several 
states. 

The rates and rating organizations 
committee of the NAIC, headed by Com- 
missioners Oliver P. Bennett of Towa 
and Joseph S. Gerber of Illinois as 
chairman and vice chairman, voted ghat 
no “formal action of approval or dis- 
approval should be taken at this time” 
on term rule questions or rating matters 
cited in resolutions adopted at the Sep- 
tember Zone 6 meeting of NAIC. Due to 
the “importance and complexity” of these 
subjects it was decided to have the sub- 
committee continue its study and report 
to the annual meeting next June. 


Asso- 


Political Implications 


The lengthy remarks on rating by 


Insurance Commissioner F. Britton Mc- 
Connell of California briefly reported in 
these columns last week, plus the state- 
ments of Commissioner Cyril C. Sheehan 


of Minnesota and Director Joseph S. 
Gerber of Illinois, and the question pre- 
sented by President James F. Crafts of 
the Fireman’s Fund will be made avail- 
able to all NAIC members and interested 
persons and placed on the agenda of the 
committee at its next meeting. 

Mr. Crafts inquired whether an auto- 
mobile rate increase application turn- 
down in New York might have any 
political overtones. He would not say 
such is the case, but thought the pos- 
sibility should be investigated. Insurance 
Superintendent Leffert Holz of New 
York, a member of this NAIC commit- 
tee, was not present at the meeting, and 
Joseph Collins, who represented the New 
York Department, made no reply. Com- 
missioner McConnell observed it was not 
for one Commissioner to tell others how 
to carry out their duties. He said he 
has confidence in the integrity of all 
present members of the NAIC 

The rates and rating organizations 
committee’s subcommittee on statistical 
rating and filing of multiple line con- 
tracts, headed by Commissioner Arthur 
I. Vorys of Ohio, submitted a report, 
which was accepted, and which con- 
tained the following recommendations: 


Multiple Line Report 


“1, That the subcommittee should 
study multiple line filing procedures with 
the end in view of securing uniformity 
with respect to such procedures among 
the several states. In connection with 
such study the subcommittee should con- 
sider : 

“a. Recommending rules which develop 
criteria against which a multiple line 
filing may be measured to determine 


whether it is an independent filing or a 
deviation from a bureau filing. 

“b, Examining the practicability of the 
so- called ‘hand-in-hand’ filings by the 
various rating organizations with respect 
to multiple line packages and making 
such recommendations as may be neces- 
sary in connection therewith. 

‘c. Examining the problem of restric- 
tive licenses and appointments of rating 
and advisory rik orgente ei which have 
raised questions in some cases as to the 
propriety of multiple line iis made by 
such organizations, and making such 
recommendations as may be necessary 
in connection therewith. 

“2. That the subcommittee should 
study the question of whether the rat- 
ing laws ought to be amended to de- 
fine multiple line filings and standardize 
procedure for handling such filings.” 

On Wednesday morning last week 
when the rates and rating organizations 
committee met Mr. McConnell went to 
the rostrum after Mr. Vorys had re- 
ported on multiple lines. Also Mr. Shee- 
han had reported briefly on the question 
of uniform rates for auto assigned risks. 
Previously, on Monday morning Mr. 
McConnell had spoken at a subcommit- 
tee meeting on the term rule and its 
influence on basic rating formula. 


Term Discounts 


At the Monday meeting Mr. Mc- 
Connell stated the move to reduce term 
discounts had been approved in 37 states 
and was pending in others. He said 
states which have not approved should 
be encouraged to take positive action, 
to aid in the battle against adverse un- 
derwriting. He continued by reviewing 
the Seattle meeting of Zone 6 and 
cited the conclusion that while savings 
in expenses are the reason for rate 
credits on term policies, when the pure 
premium appears inadequate, then it is 


faulty for insurance underwriters to 
“continue theoretical savings.” 
Commissioner McConnell expressed 


doubt that buyers of insurance, as busi- 
ness men themselves, would make long 
term contracts for three or five years 
as appr tk have been willing to do. He 
hopes the NAIC and all segments of the 
insurance industry can survey this prob- 
lem to determine whether long term 
policies are wise. 

Then on Wednesday morning when he 
arose to address the entire NAIC rates 
committee and a large assemblage of 


McCon- 


insurance industry leaders Mr. 
nell observed he was expressing his own 
personal views on rating and those of the 
California Department, and not those of 


an NAIC committee. In advocating par- 
tial abandonment of the five year ex- 
perience yardstick for passing on rate 
increases, or decreases, he said that “we 
have now a Significant, consistent and 
alarming trend, requiring immediate and 
courageous action.” He cited the finan- 
cial reports of companies made to the 

California Department for the first nine 
pace as his proof of continuing bad 
underwriting results. Stock carriers had 
a nationwide underwriting loss of over 


$286,000,000 for this period. 
Five Years Used by Industry Too 


Of course Mr. McConnell was aware 
that the five-year experience rule of 
measurement to determine whether rates 
should be revised upward, downward or 
left unchanged is a creation of the in- 
surance industry. The companies them- 
selves have long opposed rate reduction 
moves by Insurance Department heads 
on bases of drops in loss ratios for one or 
two years. And neither Mr. McConnell 
nor company supporters would now be 
trying to side-step the five year yard- 
stick were it not that the rapid rise in 
underwriting losses the last two or three 
years seems far more than a momentary 
diversion from normal experience. 

A trend is in evidence, Mr. McConnell 
believes, and hence he supported the 
companies in their plea to include pro- 
spective as well as past experience in 
arriving at rates for today. He also 
cited the view generally held by the 
industry that investment income is not 
a proper consideration in rate-making. 

When Commissioner McConnell stated 
he believes a Department head has a 
duty to see that rates are kept adequate 
at all times he tread on controversial 
ground. Not all Commissioners feel the 
responsibility for initiating rate reviews 
and revisions rests with them. 


Politics and Rating 

Mr. McConnell then turned to the pos- 
sibility of politics entering the rate-mak- 
ing field. He said it is the nature of 
government to take advantage of op- 
portunities to play politics and this can 
be costly and destructive to the funda- 
mental principles of society. To offset 
possible conflicts with government he 
urged the insurance industry to try to 
keep down losses. He asked for more 
intensive accident prevention and safety 
work, fights against fraudulent claims 
and excessive jury judgments. 

When Mr. McConnell finished Presi- 
dent Crafts of the Fireman’s Fund arose 
to commend the address and also to 
pose a question whether the turndown 
of a rate increase request in New York 
had any political overtones. He would 
not say such was the case but expressed 
the thought the situation should be in- 
vestigated. 

Mr. McConnell then expressed con- 
fidence in the integrity of members of 
the NAIC. Also he declared he found 
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Fifth Avenue 


Let’s Know Each Other Better! 


This is the first of a series of ads which 
our agency will run in The Eastern 
Underwriter. 
about our expanded departmental facil- 
ities and the flexibility of Continental’s 
underwriting policy. You'll want to know 
more about new Continental offerings 
now in the works. 


So Watch This Space for Specific Details 


Our purpose is to talk 


H. MALCOLM TEARE AGENCY. Inc. 
General Agents 


Continental Assurance Company « Chicago, IIlinoi 


« NEW YORK 36 « nqacre 


Honored by Pan Am on 
100th Transatlantic Trip 


An international “commuter” — Lon- 
don and New York insurance 
writer Ben D. Cooke — 


under- 


was given a 





Ben D. Cooke Gets Congratulations of 
Pan American World Airways Crew 
champagne breakfast upon arrival at 
New York International Airport Decem- 
ber 4, to honor his 100th transatlantic 
crossing by air in less than 10 years. 

Immediately following his arrival on 
a Pan American World Airways Clip- 
per from London, Mr. Cooke was pre- 
sented with a gold-plated replica of an 
old-time Clipper Ship’s clock and a 
framed plaque commemorating his hun- 
dredth trip. In addition to these two 
mementoes, Pan Am’s Atlantic 
sion manager, Norman P. Blake, 
gave Mr. Cooke a letter from the At- 
lantic division executive vice president, 
Harold E. Gray, giving his thanks and 
the thanks of Pan Am President Juan 
T. Trippe for Mr. Cooke’s continued 
support of air transportation. 

Mr. Cooke’s willingness to fly back 
and forth across the Atlantic several 
times a year between his London office 
(B. D. Cooke and Partners Ltd., 154-156 
Fenchurch St.) and his New York office 
(Agency Managers Ltd, 102 Maiden 
Lane, N. Y.) has given him a unique 
position in the insurance world today. 

Mr. Cooke is the chief underwriter of 
the Agency Managers Group in New 
York, which comprises the Northern As- 
surance, Citizens Casualty of New York, 
and American Home Assurance, and in 
London he is chief underwriter of the 
C.F. & A.U. and U.M.A. Groups. 


divi- 


also 


Kemper Group Elects 
Four New Officers 


Phillip T. Dalton, J. Morton Macomb, 
Purser K. Sturgeon and Floyd O. Ter- 
bell have been elected assistant secre- 
taries of Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
and American Motorists. Their elections 
were announced by James S. Kemper, 
chairman of LMC, AMICO and affiliated 
companies in the Kemper Group. 

Mr. _ Dalton is manager of the com- 
panies’ statistical tabulating department 
and Mr. Macomb is branch casualty 
underwriting manager for the Kemper 
Group’s eight-state eastern territory, 
aay Paggy ovane at Summit, N. J. 

Mr. Sturgeon is a statistician in the 
statistical actuarial department and Mr. 
Terbell_is supervisor of claim training 
in the Chicago home office liability claim 
department. 

Messrs. Dalton and Macomb have 
been with the Kemper organization for 
25 and 23 years, respectively. Messrs. 
Sturgeon and Terbell observed their 20th 
anniversaries last summer. 
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Western Insurance Information Bureau 


Headed By Raymond L. Ellis, Fireman’s Fund Vice President, This Organization Of 


42 Member Companies On Pacific Coast Has Worked Effectively Since 1942 


To Make Public More Aware Of Rate Making Problems 


For five years the Western Insuranc< 
Information Service has worked con- 
structively and effectively to make the 
West Coast public aware of the prob- 
lems confronting companies in rate 
making for automobile insurance. In the 
face of increased rates and evidence of 
ill-feeling towards the insurance indus- 
try Western Insurance Information 
Service has gone all out, through its 
membership of 42 companies, in driving 
home its salient point: “This year’s re- 
duction in insurance rates is the result 
of last year’s reduction in accidents and 
improvement in the settlement of claims.” 

Raymond L. Ellis, vice president ot 
Fireman’s Fund Group, is president of 
WIIS. Raymond A. McGuire, executive 
vice president, Pacific Employers, is 
former president. Albert H. Wood is 
manager and director of public relations. 
Peggy Sullivan is executive assistant 

Between 1946 and 1951, the casualty 
insurance industry lost some $200 mil- 
lion. In 1951 alone, it suffered a loss of 
$100 million as a result of a combination 
of increases—increases in costs, increases 
in accidents and increases in jury awards. 
Since the loss costs are directly related 
to the premium costs, the resulting 
necessary increases in rates in 1951 
brought on a wave of public criticism 
expressed by the press and radio. 


Fallacy That High Verdicts Don’t 
Affect Insurance Costs 


There were calls for compulsory in- 
surance and state regulation. Making 
the problem more difficult there were 
cries from a group of plaintiff's attor- 
neys demanding even higher awards on 
the theory that high verdicts have no 
effect on insurance costs. In the face 
of these attacks, nine casualty compa- 
nies banded together to form WIIS, a 
public relations instrument, to take the 
story of the casualty insurance business 
to the people. 

By December 9, 1952, when the first 
meeting of the WIIS board of directors 
was held, membership had increased to 
21 companies. The group had_ rented 
offices in Los Angeles and appointed 
Albert H. Wood, a public relations man 
of 25 years’ experience, to be its man- 
ager and director of public relations. 
Soon offices were established in Seattle 
and Portland, Ore. In this way the 
service was expanded to three states— 
California, Washington and Oregon. The 
membership has grown. steadily, until 
now 42 companies realize the need for 
favorable public opinion and intelligent 
understanding of the tough situation in 
which casualty companies are placed 
when helping to provide protection for 
the public against the hazards of mod- 
ern motoring. 


Those Responsible for Increases 


_ WHS has done a great deal for the 
insurance industry in making the public 
realize that careless drivers, irrespon- 
sible jurists, and unscrupulous plaintiff's 
lawyers, working for exorbitant fees, 
cause those jumps in automobile pre- 
mium rates of each individual. Eventu- 
ally it is the public itself which must 
pay for the crimes of the comparatively 
tew. 


By Euceng G. Downey 


Some time ago, Albert H. Wood re- 
called: 

“The insurance industry was shocked 
in 1952 by the bombardment of adverse 
publicity resulting from the announce- 
aa (in 1952) of the first excess limits 
rate increases since 1932. 


Attitude of Press 


Commenting on newspaper unfriendly 
comment Mr. Wood says: 

“Why should newsmen, representing 
that very essence of free enterprise, our 
‘free press,’ slant news so adversely 
regarding another institution of free 
enterprise that it draws the unmitigated 
ire of the Insurance Commissioner ? 
Could it be that the newsmen, as indi- 
viduals, share the unfriendly feeling 
toward the institution of insurance which 
is held by a large segment of the public ? 
If we cannot find understanding and 
friendly acceptance from newsmen (who 
should be among the better informed), 
what can we expect from the general 
public ?” 

WIHIS undertook to tell the public that 
premium costs are directly related to loss 
costs and that increased costs of auto- 
mobile repairs, medical and hospital ex- 
pense, legal expense, and other forces 
of inflation, can only result in increased 
premium costs. It told how rate making 
organizations were unable to keep col- 
lected rates up sufficiently to cover acci- 
dent costs. 





Standing, left to right—Stuart W. Dillingham, vice president, Public National, 

former secretary-treasurer of WIIS; Raymond L. Ellis, WIIS president and vice 

president of Fireman’s Fund Group; (seated) W. Russell Langtry, vice president, 

United Pacific, also vice president of WIIS and Vernon C. Dargan, vice president of 
Gulf Insurance Co. and chairman of WIIS executive committee. 





Adding to the general magnitude 
the problem was the increased activities 
Association of Claimants 
Compensation Attorneys, ie ACCA. " 4ais 


of the National 
tion that excessive jury Me et Lae no 
effect on insurance costs. 
applies to the beni Coast also affects to 
r degree every county 
state in the country. 

a leading ee in NACCA asso the 
explai ining in a ne itional cays a " the 


playing on the emotions 
of juries for r the avowed purpose of win- 


have not kept pace with or risen with 


Harper’s Magazine which contained that 


Court jury verdict in 1939-40 was $3,149. 


ar Value of Dishonesty 


“Damage Suits—The Primrose Path 


the view of NACCA—a fast-growing 
professional association of claimants’ 
lawyers which advocates and teaches the 
techniques of gaining higher awards— 
the general change is a sign of social 
progress and social justice.” 

The poor man of yesterday, says Dr. 
Albert Blaustein, NACCA representative 
and professor of law at Rutgers, “was a 
coward ... He was sure the vested in- 
terests would be against him because he 
was a laboring man... (Today) he has 
more realization of his rights and is 
more inclined to go to lawyers to enforce 
those rights.” 

The article says there is a good deal 
of truth in that, but that “along with 
the healthful change, many Americans 

. are now learning the cash value of 
dishonesty. 

Western Insurance Information, while 
employing every media of communica- 
tion—radio, television, press releases, di- 
rect mail and paid space advertisements 
—has geared its entire program to the 
operation of a speakers bureau, with 
subsequent appearances by representa- 
tives of the industry before major civic 
and service clubs in the three Pacific 
Coast states. 


Quality of WIIS Speakers 


The speakers bureau is enlisted from 
the management brackets of the spon- 
soring companies, and top executives 
have indeed been tremendously active 
in the whole movement. Mr. Wood ex- 
plained that the speakers bureau consists 
of about 500 men who are thoroughly 

familiar with the insurance story. In 
ek instance where speaking engage- 
ments were arranged those appearances 
were accompanied by a release to the 
press, not only of the area covered, but 
throughout the state, further expanding 
the messages delivered by the speakers. 
In many instances these talks were re- 
peated, in full or in part, over the local 
radio stations. The bureau will supply 
speakers to any audiences, regardless of 
size. 


WIIS Speakers and Their Audiences 


The talks presented by WITS speakers 
explain the broad, general function of 
insurance and the important part the 
industry plays in the American economy, 
the many factors that control the price 
of the protection the public buys; that 
as trustees of the insured’s money—it 
is the duty of the casualty company to 
make certain that only justifiable and 
legitimate claims are paid—and_ then 
only in amounts that are fair and proper. 

The audiences hear about their par- 
ticular problems, their insurance costs, 
their driver education problems, their 
stake in safety and their obligations 
when serving as jurors. 

Taking one 18-month period, Mr. Wood 
reported that 336 speaking engagements 
were completed. WIIS speakers ap- 
peared before an estimated audience of 
over a persons in 35 of the 58 coun- 
ties in California. Those appearances 
were well covered by the press. 

Here is a sampling of the talk titles: 
The Safe Driver’ Pays Too” — “The 


(Continued on Page 108) 
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In a determined effort to promote wider use of performance and broad form 
payment bonds on private construction contracts the National Association of Surety 
3ond Producers is now preparing to launch an educational program nationwide so 
that architects, engineers and financial institutions will be fully 
aware of the many advantages to all concerned when private work is properly 
bonded. 

The NASBP program is being spearheaded by Dallas Smith of Dallas, 
president of the organization, who in the following article which we are glad to 
publish, sets forth the major advantages which will accrue to all interested parties 
when these private jobs are bonded by a corporate surety under acceptable bond 


and contractors 


Lex, 


forms. 

President Smith is already respective 
areas that they are an integral part of the new the highly 
effective work which they individually can do in promoting bonds on private work. 
His article follows: 


NASBP in 


stressing 


alerted members of their 


program, 


tractor, has no right of action on th> 
additional bond unless he gives written 
notice of his claim to the contractor or 
the surety within 90 days after he 
i : furnished his labor and material, stating 
It is the right, as well as to the the amount claimed and the name of the 
the public party with whom he contracted. 

good work upon its contracts for public The enactment of the Miller Act 


if.tact, 


The Federal Government and 


state in the Union requires contractors 


every 


on certain public works to furnish bonds 
for the protection of labor and materia!- 
men. 
interest of body, to secure 
has 


improvements. there is no bet- 


By Datias SMITH 
President, National Association of Surety Bond Producers 


resulted in the speedy settlement of most 
claims under the bond, without need to 
resort to litigation. 

Bonds on Private Projects 
United States 


The first statute in the 


to confer a right of mechanic’s lien 
against a structure for labor and ma- 
terial was enacted by the General As- 


sembly of Maryland in 1791 to encourage 


the improvement of the District of Co- 
lumbia. Such a right of lien with re- 
spect to private work exists in every 
state of the union. Under the Penn- 


sylvania system, where the right of lien 
has not been waived, a subcontractor and 
materialman has a right of lien directly 
on the building and the ground appurte- 
nant thereto, whether or not there is any 


money due by the owner to the con- 
tractor. However, the statute enables 
the contractor to waive the right of 


lien of his subcontractors and material- 
men, and where such a proper waiver has 
been filed, the right of lien is wholly 
lost. 

In other jurisdictions, of which New 
York is an example, the right of lien is 











that end than to | 


and 


policy toward 
assure subcontractors 
that they can rely on being paid. 
thermore, the requirement of such bonds 
tends to eliminate the contractor with- 
out experience, 
since proper 


ter 
materialmen 
Fur- 


adequate finances or 


underwriting by the surety 


toneer 


companies will deny him the bonds es- 


sential to procure the contract. It also ’ 
tends to reduce the price at which oO awyers 
materials can be obtained, since the 


risk of non-payment is shifted to a paid 
corporate surety. 


Professional 
Liability 


. ae 


Miller Act Enacted in 1935 
The original Federal statute of 1894 
combined in one bond instrument the 


ten 


obligation of performance and payment 
of labor and material claims. This proved 


to be unsatisfactory both to the Gov- 
ernment and to suppliers of material. 
It was supplanted by the Miller Act 


in 1935, which statute requires the con- 
tractors to furnish two bonds, one a 
performance bond for the protection of 
the public body, and the second, a pay- 
ment bond, conditioned for the prompt 
payment of materials furnished and labor 
supplied and performed in the construc- 
tion of public work. 

This state-wide two bond system was 
started by Pennsylvania and among the 
states which have adopted it are Ala- 
bama, California, Connecticut, Vermont 
and Wisconsin. 

Under these statutes, each claimant 
who has contracted directly with the 
contractor, may maintain a separate suit 
on this additional bond at any time after 
90 days from the date on which the 
claimant furnished his labor and ma- 
terial, up to one year from the date of 
final settlement. Thus, each claimant 
stands on his own feet and is not pre- 
judiced by a premature or defective suit 
by another creditor. Each such suit 
must be brought within one year after 
final settlement. A materialman, who 
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does not deal directly with the con- 


















Nationwide Movement Under Way To Promote 
The Bonding Of Private Construction Work 





DALLAS SMITH 


limited to the unpaid portion of the 
contract price. In these jurisdictions, the 
owner and contractor may not contract 
away the subcontractor’s right to this 
unpaid portion of the contract price, but 
if these funds are consumed in com- 


pletion of the project following the con 
tractor’s default, there is then no fund 
to which the right of lien can attach. 


\ recent New Jersey decision penal 
izes the responsible contractor who se 
lects a subcontractor who subsequently 
defaults 

The balancing of the equities with re 


spect to private work is achieved by 
legislation which provides that if the 
owner will require the contractor to 
furnish a surety bond conditioned for 
the payment of labor and _ material 
claims, the premises under construction 
or repair are relieved from the burden 
of the mechanic’s lien. This transfers 
the hazard of non-payment to the cor 
porate surety, protects the owner and 
mortgagee from mechanics’ liens, and 
satisfies the moral obligation of the 
owner to see that payment is made for 
the labor and material furnished his 
premises. Such statutes, properly drawn, 
have been held to be constitutional 


Bond Form 107 Adopted 


Recognition of the need for such bond 
protection with respect to private work 
resulted in the formulation of bond 
forms by a committee composed of mem- 


bers of the New York Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects, the 
New York Building Congress, Surety 
Association and others. This form is 
known as the American Institute of Ar- 
chitects Form 107. It provides for 
separate performance and labor and 
material payment bonds, with only one 
premium charge for both. The advantage 


broader form will be illustrated 
by brief reference to forms in use prior 
to the promulgation of AIA Form 107. 
Indemnity Bond Form—A typical in- 
(Continued on Page 110) 
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Thomas W. Sweeney; 18 Years Town 
Official, Honored In Maplewood, N. J. 


Thomas W. Sweeney, vice president 
and treasurer of H. Mosenthal & Son, 
Inc., New York, will not soon forget the 
honors paid to him on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 10, by his fellow townspeople in 
Maplewood, N. J. Resigning on Decem- 
ber 31 as mayor of that town after four 
years in office and 18 years as a mem- 
ber of Maplewood’s governing body, Mr. 
Sweeney was accorded an all-day testi- 





THOMAS W. SWEENEY 


monial which began with a_ breakfast 
attended by township employes and end- 
ed with a dinner at the Alpine restau- 
rant in M: iplewood with 300 on hand. 

Many tributes were paid to Mr. 
Sweeney’s leadership throughout the day. 
He was presented with a leather-bound 
book of letters and a bronze bust of 
himself which will be placed in the town 
hall. At the dinner four speakers did 
themselves proud in talking about his 
many-sided activities. They were Wil- 
liam J. Orchard, head of Clean Govern- 
ment, Inc. in Essex County, who lauded 
Mr. Sweeney’s career as a_ public 
servant; George M. Wallhouser, Newark 
realtor, who viewed him as “the man”; 
Thomas W. Sweeney, Jr., who described 
him as a father, and Rexford Crewe, 
assistant manager in New York of Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity, who re- 
corded Mr. Sweeney’s many insurance 
activities. O. Vincent McNamy, Maple- 
wood postmaster, was master of cere- 
monies. 

A luncheon party was also held in Mr. 
Sweeney’s honor at which Frank B. 
Allen, president of Maplewood Bank & 
Trust Co., was the chairman. This 
affair was attended by 100 people. And 
in the late afternoon a reception was 
held at the town hall to which all of 
Maplewood’s 25,000 citizens were invited. 


Joined Mosenthal & Son in 1925 


A graduate of Wharton School, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1923, Mr. 
Sweeney’s first insurance post was with 
the Phoenix Mutual Life in Hartford 
in its advertising department. He 
joined H. Mosenthal & Son in 1925 and 
was named secretary of that insurance 
brokerage firm in 1928 He received 
further promotion in 1940 to vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of the firm. 

Currently three Tom Sweeneys form 
the bulwark of H. Mosenthal & Son. 
The elder is Thomas M. Sweeney of 
East Orange, N. J., 80 years of age, who 


is still active as president of the organi- 
Sweeney, 
third is 
who like his 
the Wharton 
He joined the firm in 1950. 

interest in local gov- 


zation. Next is Thomas W. 
mayor of Maplewood, and 
Thomas W. Jr., secretary, 
father, is a graduate of 
School. 

Mr. Sweeney’s 


ernment stems from his earlier associa- 
tion with the New York State Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. In the early 
1930’s, this organization felt a need 
for 1,000-foot piers along the Hudson 
waterfront to accommodate the new 
super liners that at that time were be- 
ginning to dock. Mr. Sweeney was a 
leader on the committee that negotiated 
with city and state officials for permis- 
sion to extend much too short piers to 
meet the growth in nautical travel and 


trade. “It was then that I learned,” he 
claims, “that if you wanted to kick 
about something, instead of letting 


George do it, you had to do it yourself.” 


His Civic Career in Maplewood 

Maplewood could not afford to over- 
look a man who preferred to “do it him- 
self,” especially one as conscious of 
finance and economic reform as Mr. 
Sweeney. When he was elected to the 
Township Committee in 1940, just 12 
years after he moved to that town, one 
of the first changes he instituted as 
finance chairman was the issuance of an 
annual financial and policy statement to 
every family in the community. This 
idea has since been copied by many 
municipalities. 

Since he was elected mayor in 1953, 
Maplewood has constructed and dedi- 
cated a new Memorial Library, begun 
construction on a branch library and 
branch firehouse, expanded off-street 
parking facilities, and shared greatly in 
the construction of a new junior high 
school and addition to the high school. 

Mr. Sweeney also organized the Essex 
County Citizens Budget Committee 
(1938) and remained as its chairman 
until retirement in 1953. His insurance 
affiliations include service as first vice 
president and board member of the In- 
surance Brokers Association of the State 
of New York; member of the gov- 
erning committee of National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Brokers; trustee and 
member of the examination committee 
of American Institute for Property & 
Liability Underwriters Inc., past pres- 
ident of the Insurance Federation of 
State of New York, and member of 
Insurance Society of New York. 

In his home community, he is chair- 
man of the finance committee of the 
board of the YMCA of the Oranges and 
Maplewood; a trustee of East Orange 
General Hospital; chairman of the Board 
of School Estimate of South Orange- 
Maplewood school district; member of 
Morrow Methodist Church of Maple- 
wood and the University of Pennsylvania 
Alumni Clubs in New Jersey. He served 
for many years as president of the 
Maplewood Board of Health and from 
1936 - 37 as president of the Maplewood 
Civic Association and chairman of the 
cgi Budget committee of the town- 
ship. 





BOOKLET ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 


P. K. Thomajan, P. R. Consultant, Calls 
His 20-page Treatise an Edictionary; 
Has Flair for Phrase-making 

Insurance public relations men will be 
interested in a new 20-page booklet 
called Edictionary” 


“Public Relations 


ste ~ 


P, K. THOMAJAN 


which has been prepared by P. K. Thom- 
ajian:a Pk. oe and sales pro- 
motion specialist of Carlstadt, N. J. 

Mr.:Thomajan defines a public rela- 
tions man as “an architect of ideas, an 
expediter of fame, a disc jockey of men- 
tal turntables.” In turn, he describes 
public relations as “a mettlesome profes- 
sion, one demanding rare prescience of 
mind with a bravura flair for meeting 
exigencies with deft expediency ; 

For many years Mr. Thomajan has 
“labored in the idyllic vineyards of this 
astute step-brotherhood.” He served on 
the public relations staff of Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey and was also 
director of public relations for the Sales 
Executive Club of New York. A grad- 
uate of Clark University, he is now on 
the teaching staff of Fairleigh Dickinson 
U niversity of Rutherford, N. J., conduct- 
ing the evening course in public re- 
lations. 

Perusal of his “Edictionary” which is 
priced at $1, will reveal that the author 
has a flair for strategic phrase making 
as well as being a coiner of slogans. His 
wife, Charlotte, is head of the claim 
department in the John C. Weghorn 
Agency, Inc. of New York. 

OREGON A AGENTS ON AUTO 

A special committee including officers 
of the Oregon Association of Insurance 
Agents, are now making a_ state-wide 
tour calling the attention of agents in 
key cities to the prospect of an increase 
in auto insurance rates and the possi- 
bility soon of compu!sory auto insurance 
in Oregon. 
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Actuarial Studies In 
Non-Life Insurance 


NFE.W SECTION ESTABLISHED 


Set up Within Rules Framework of Per- 
manent Committee, International 
Congress of Actuaries 


At the XVth International Congress of 
Actuaries held in October in New York 
there took place a development which 
while not widely publicized, is likely to 
be recalled in the future as a milestone 
in actuarial history. This was the formal 
setting up, within the framework of the 





Greystone Studios 


FRANCOIS S. PERRYMAN 
Elected Vice President of ASTIN 


rules of the Permanent Committee for 
International Congresses of Actuaries, 
of a special section for “Actuarial Studies 
In Non-Life insurance (ASTIN).” 

This group has been founded with the 
objective of the promotion of actuarial 
research in general insurance and to 
establish contact between groups of actu- 
aries and other suitably qualified persons 
interested in that field. This action arose 
out of the activities for several years 
past of a group of English and European 
actuaries interested in general insurance, 
fire, casualty and marine. It was the 
subiect of informal conference at the 
preceding International Congress held 
at Madrid in 1954. 

Since the general field of endeavor of 
this group has been cultivated for many 
years past—more than 40—in the United 
States by the members of the Casualty 
Actuarial Society, which despite its name 
extended its activities several years ago 
to cover not only casualty insurance but 
all branches of non-life insurance, it was 
natural that this group and the Casualty 
Actuarial Society should work together. 
As the next Congre ss was to be in New 
York, and the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety was a co-sponsor along with the 
Society of Actuaries, it was fitting th. 
the new section should be formally in- 
augurated here. This was done at a 
meeting presided over by Sir George 
Maddex, British Government Actuary, 
who had been designated for this pur- 
pose by the Permanent Committee. At 
this meeting the section was organized 
with a managing committee which, in 
addition to Sir George Maddex, com- 
prises Paul Johansen, Denmark; R. E. 
Beard, England; B. D. C. Monic, Eng- 
land; E, Franckx, Belgium; C. Phillip- 
son, Sweden; and F. S. Perryman, United 
States. Subsequently, Dr. Johansen was 
elected chairman of the committee; Mr. 
Perryman, vice chairman; Mr. Beard, 
secretary; Mr. Monic, treasurer; and Mr. 
Franckx, editor. L. H. Longley-Cook was 
appointed on the editorial committee to 
represent the United States, both he and 
Mr. Perryman are active members of 
Casualty Actuarial Society, the latter a 
past president. 

Before the formal inauguration of the 
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G. F. Michelbacher’s New Book On Multiple Line 


Underwriting Recognizes Enlarged Scope Of Cos. 


G. F. Michelbacher, president, Great 
American Indemnity, possesses a rare 
combination of talents which in addi- 


tion to unusual executive ability includes 
a broad scentific, educational and indus- 
try background. That experience, 
coupled with writing ability, made it 
possible for him to prepare some years 
ago a book, “Casualty Insurance Prin- 
ciples” which ran through two editions 
and was a “must” in insurance libraries. 
Also, in 1925 he, with Thomas M. Nial, 
was author of “Workmen's Compensa- 
tion Insurance.’ 

Since sr of “Casualty Insur- 
ance Principles” a revolutionary change 
has occurred in the insurance business 
as a result of which the legal distinc- 
tions that once existed between casualty 
insurance and surety bonds on the one 


hand and fire and marine insurance ou 
the other have been largely estimated. 
Thus, today, a single insurer may occupy 


the entire field of insurance outside life 
insurance. This situation made necessary 
a new approach to almost every prob- 
lem confronting fire-casualty and surety 
insurers. 
Broadens Treatment of Former Book 
Mr. Michelbacher therefore felt that 
the time had arrived to describe the situ- 
ation presently prevailing in the insur- 
ance business as well as to indicate 
the direction in which steps are being 


taken to fashion the insurance struc- 
ture of the future. So he has prepared 
a new book which he calls “Multiple- 
Line Insurance.” It is published by 


McGraw-Hill Insurance Series, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 
Many of the chapter headings in the 
new volume are similar to those in the 
earlier book, but Mr. Michelbacher has 
broadened the treatment so that it will 
comprehend the enlarged scope of the 
business transactions of individual in- 
surers and the impact that has changed, 
and is changing, the various functions 
that individual insurers must perform. 
Among the developments covered are 
the wider field now existing in the field 
of casualty, fire and marine insurance 
in multiple line underwriting such as 
rating problems, governmental regula- 
tion and, in general, the new problems 
incident to the shift from insurance 
compartments to multiple lines. 


Contributors to the Book 

Mr. Michelbacher in pre. 
“Multiple-Line Insurance” 

contributors, each of 

importance in his 

follow: 

editor, 


Assisting 
paration of 
are a number of 
whom is a figure of 
particular field. They 


Ralph H. Blanchard, McGraw- 


Hill Insurance Series and former pro- 
fessor of insurance at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York. 


Thomas O. Carlson, actuary, National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters. 


L. H. Longley-Cook, actuary, Insur- 
ance Company of North America—Chap 
ter 5. Rate Making—Manuai Rates and 
Chapter 6. Rate Making—Merit Rates. 


Manager. 
Accident & 


Insurance 


Crewe Assistant 
New York Office, Hartford 
Indemnity—Chapter 3. The 
Transaction. 
Herbert W. : p 
the New York 


claim department, 


Rexford 


Hargrave. Member of 
Bar, formerly manager 
National Bureau of 
Casualty Underwriters. This chapter on 
Claims was revised by H. O. Fichte of 
the Illinois Bar, assistant secretary, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. 

W. Heinrich, chairman, Uniform 
Boiler and Pressure Vessel Laws So- 
ciety, formerly superintendent, engineer- 
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i ©. 


ing and loss control division, The Trav- 
elers—Chapter 16. Engineering. 

Arthur S. Kuenkler, executive vice 
president, Security-Connecticut Cos.,— 
Chapter 19. The Financial Statement. 

Franklin J. Marryott, vice president 
and general counsel, Liberty Mutual— 
Chapter 22. Development of Governmen- 
tal Supervision and Chapter 23. Pres- 
ent systems of Governmental Supervi- 


sion. 
Norton E. Masterson, vice president 
and actuary, Hardware Mutuals—Chap- 


ter 7. Reserves. 

Seymour E. Smith, vice president and 
actuary, The Travelers—Chapter 20. Or- 
ganization of Insurers. 

C. A. Sullivan, vice president, Liberty 
Mutual—Chz _ 8. Audits of Exposure. 

Thomas F. Tarbell, formerly vice pres- 
ident and actuary, casualty actuarial de- 
partment, The Travelers, with the co- 
operation of Paul Dorweiler, formerly 
actuary, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., 
and Harold W. Jones, associate ac- 
tuary, The Travelers—Chapter 17. Sta- 
tistics. 

Leslie 
American 
vertising. 

Among Most Interesting Chapters 


Great 


Tillinghast, secretary, 
Ad- 


Indemnity—Chapter 15. 


Among the most interesting chapters 
in “Multiple Line Insurance” are those 
bearing the titles: Rate Making—Manual 
Rates, Rate Making—Merit Rates, Co- 
operative Ofganizations, The Financial 
Statement, Developments of Govern- 
mental Supervision, Present System of 
Governmental Supervision and The Fu- 
ture. 


Michelbacher’s Forecast of Future 


Mr. Michelbacher said in commenting 
on the future that a surprisingly large 
proportion of the aggregate of multiple- 
line insurance is written today by groups 
of insurers. These groups are the re- 
sult of a long historical process. Large 
fire and marine insurers acquired, by 
purchase or otherwise, smaller insurers 
occupying the same field when these 
smaller companies encountered financial 
difficulties or found it impossible to at- 
tain satisfactory growth on their own 
initiative. 


Others organized running mates to 
permit multiple representation in com- 
munities where local rules prohibited a 
single insurer from appointing more 
than a single agent. Still others sought 
to cater to sectional pride by launching 
several insurers, each of which pos- 
sessed a distinctive flavor because of 
local domicile and a local board of di- 
rectors. Groups desiring to occupy com- 
pletely the field of multiple line insur- 
ance found it necessary, for legal and 
business reasons, to add an insurer spe- 
cializing in casualty and surety bonds. 

“Many of these reasons | for group 
operation no Jonger exist,” said Mr. 
Michelbacher, “In fact, a sine insurer 
today could enter the field of multiple 
line insurance with few, if any, legal 
complications. This raises the ques- 
tion whether in time group operation of 
insurers is likely to disappear. There 
has been some activity already in sim- 


plifying and _ consolidating existing 
groups.” 
But, the author feels, it would be 


dangerous to assume that future group 
operation is doomed. Present executive 
thinking on this question is far from 
unanimous and it is also a fact that what 
has been done to date has not created 
any discernible pattern or trend. Also, 
producers will have an influential voice 
in the matter. They will decide indi- 
vidually which insurers they will favor 
with their business. 


Competitive Situation 


As to competition Mr. Michelbacher 
feels that it will not abate, but that 
its direction may change when multiple 
line underwriting has been tested and 
refined. Eventually, such elements of 
competition as rates and commissions 
will have to be subjected to a greater 
measure of regulation in the public’s 
interest. Then the question will arise: 
if rates and commissions are uniform 
for a large number of insurers is com- 
petition thereby entirely eliminated so 
far as these insurers are concerned? Tho 
answer, he says, will be “No” ‘and a 
considerable amount of competitive ac- 
tivitv will remain, which will be de- 
cidedly advantageous to producers and 
insureds. Continuing he savs: “U!niform- 
itv of rates and commissions will never 
bring all insurers to a common level of 
mediocritv because it will preclude com- 
petition in these varieties: comnetition 
in security. in coverage, in facilities and 
in service.” 


LAWS IN LOOSE LEAF FORM 
The automobile financial responsibility 
and related laws of the states of Cali- 


fornia, Connecticut, Illinois, Maryland, 
Missouri, Nevada, Vermont and the Ca- 


nadian Province of Saskatchewan have 
just been published in loose leaf form, 
the Association of Casualty & Suretv 
Companies announces. Copies are avail- 


able from Editor, Law Publications in 
the Association, 60 John Street, New 
York 38. 


DUNAVANT JOINING ALLSTATE 
Thomas Dunavant, casualty insurance 
assistant in the Michigan Insurance De- 
partment, will leave early in January 
to join the Allstate at its home offices 
in Skokie, Tl. He will function in a 
liaison capacity between the company 
and the Insurance Departments of the 
various states in which the Allstate 
operates. 


Commissioner Spellacy 
Dies In Commodore Hotel 


WAS AT COMMISSIONER’S MEET 


Connecticut Department Head Had Been 
Mayor of Hartford 4 Times; 
His Career 


Thomas Spellacy, Connecticut Insur- 
ance Commissioner, who had held 
more important positions in public life 
than any other insurance supervisory 
official, died in his Hotel Commodore 
room early in the morning of December 
5. The Commissioners were having their 
convention there, and he reached New 
York in wretched health. The day before 
he died he learned his wife had suffered 
a heart attack. 

Mr. Spellacy was rooming at the Com- 
modore with Deputy Insurance Commis- 
sioner Alfred N. Prento of the Connec- 
ticut Department, Early in the morning 


the Deputy left the room for a few 
minutes. On his return he found the 
body of his chief. While in New York 


Mr. Spellacy had attended a session of 
a life committee and also, when seated 
in a chair in the lobby, greeted friends. 


Often Mayor of Hartford 


Mr. Spellacy, 77, who was appointed 
Commissioner in 1955, was not well 
known to insurance men outside of Con- 
necticut, but was a notable figure there 
He had served four terms as mayor of 

Hartford, was a former Assistant United 
States Attorney and had been for years 
a member of Democratic National Com- 
mittee. 

Born in Hartford, he became a news- 
paper reporter in that city, later be- 
coming owner of Hz irtford Evening Post, 
a paper no longer in existence. From 
1907 to 1911 he was in Connecticut State 
Senate and from 1915 to 1918 was Assist- 
ant Attorney General of the State. 

After World War I, he became legal 
advisor to Franklin D. Roosevelt. then 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, in the 
settlement of claims in Europe brought 
against the Navy. He was a delegate to 
five Democratic National Conventions 
and chairman of the Rules Committee 
of the 1920 convention. He managed 
Eastern division of the unsuccessful cam- 
paign for President of John W. Davis. 

Surviving are his widow and a son, 
Bourke Spellacy. 


W. R. Kilgore, 72, Dies; 
Pacific Employers’ Official 


W. R. Kilgore, senior vice president, 
Pacific Employers Group of Los Angeles, 
succumbed suddenly December 2, at 72 
years of age. He had been in retire- 
ment at his Corona del Mar home for six 
or seven years. 

He suffered a leg injury a few ye ears 
ago, but of late was believed to be in 
reasonably good health. Monday he sud- 
denly experienced a sharp pain in his 
jaw, was rushed to his dentist by a 
nurse, where he expired. 

“Bill”? Kilgore was prominent in Cali- 
fornia insurance and public life. He was 
the original partner of Victor Mont- 
gomery, Sr., in the formation of the 
Pacific Employers. He is survived by 
his widow, Mrs. Willie C. Kilgore. 


Complete Four-Week Course 
At Mutual Ins. Institute 


Nineteen agents and employes of the 
Kemper Insurance companies have com- 
pleted a four-week resident training 
course at the affiliated Mutual Insurance 
Institute, Chicago. 

The course included demonstration 
and survey work as well as classroom in- 
struction by Kemper Group executives. 
Latest developments in fire and casualty 
insurance were reviewed during the 
course. 

Eleven agents and eight representa- 
tives from the comparies’ home and 
branch offices came from 12 states to 
attend the course. 
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Toy models courtesy of F. A. O. Schwarz, New York 
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t, 
: Taken stock lately‘ 
2 
= . ° 
ix Times have changed. And so have your insurance needs. 
rs The value of your home, your furniture and other personal possessions has soared 
in : i F 
1- sky high... about 70% in the last eight years for dwellings alone. 
i y got y g 
a Why not play safe, financially? With the help of your Maryland agent or broker, 
i- find out the actual replacement value of your home and all your furnishings and 
AS 
. personal effects at today’s prices. Then bring your protection up to date. 
ny Remember: because your Maryland agent knows his business, it’s good business for you to know him. 
Fe Baltimore 3, Maryland 
od There are many forms of Maryland protection for business, industry, and the home. Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety 
1g Bonds, and Fire and Marine Insurance are available through 10,000 agents and brokers. 
ce 
Another striking advertisement to help build more business for the local agent or broker 
by dramatizing the importance of insurance to value. 
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ot Deve 
Fidelity And Surety Bond Market 


It will be my purpose in this article to 


point to and interpret some of the major 
developments in the underwriting of 


both fidelity and surety bonds during 
1957 as well as to give a sizeup of the 
likely prospects for production in these 
Fidelity 


then 


lines for the oncoming year. 


bond trends will be first covered, 
bonds, the contract bond 


yublic official 
] 


market where unfavorable loss trends 


have continued this year, and finally a 
about the military housing 
Capehart Act and the 


Surety 


few words 
program under the 
played by The 
Association 


important role 
Association of America and 
of Casualty & Surety Companies in get- 
ting agreement from the Department of 
Defense to standardize the use of sepa- 
rate — ormance and payment bonds 
on Capehart projects in adequate 
amounts. 


Increased Crime Points Up Need for 
Fidelity Bond Coverage 

The need for fidelity _— coverage 
in the commercial field has been under- 
scored by the most recent report of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation cover- 
ing the first six months of 1957. Crime 
has increased almost four times as fast 
as geri since 1950, according to 
FBI Director Edgar Hoover. For that 
period the ne in crime is 43%, 
while the increase in population is only 
11%. 

More major crimes occurred in the 
United States during the first half of 
1957, than in any like period in the past 
Police reports, reflecting an 84% in- 
crease, brought the national total of 
major crimes to 1,399,670 at the midyear 
point. Of specific interest to corporate 
suretyship is the arrest total in the 
general fields of embezzlement and 
fraud, and of forgery and counterfeit 
ing. Persons held for prosecution for 
embezzlement and frand in 1956 totaled 
18,914, and those held for forgery and 
counterfeiting totaled 12,717. These to- 
tals, representing an increase over the 
previous year, do not include all em- 
bezzlers and forger number of 
whom are not their 
crimes. 

This trend toward increased crime is 
reflected in underwriting results in fidel- 
ity lines the final figures are not 
available for 1957, all evidence points to 
a continuation of an unsatisfactory fidel- 
ity experience. There were not many 
spectacular embezzlements during the 
past year but, nevertheless, the fre- 
quency, and the overall embezzlement 
total, sufficed to emphasize the trend 
that has, in recent years, resulted in 
larger loss ratios and smaller underwrit- 
ing profits. 





rs, a large 
“d despite 
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New Blanket Crime Policy 


Perhaps of outstanding importance in 
the commercial 
wis the promulgation of the new blanket 
crime policy which became effective last 
May 29. This was a joint development 


fidelity field this year 
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By J. A. SwEARINGEN 
Secretary, Aetna Casualty & Surety Co., Hartford, Conn. 


by The 
and the 


Surety Association of America 
National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters. It is a new package con- 
tract with a single limit of insurance 
applying to the policy in its entirety. 
The po.icy provides _ fidelity, forgery, 
premises, in transit and counterfeit in- 
surance coverage the same as the coin- 
prehensive 3-D policy—Form A. How- 
ever, there is an essential difference in 
that the amount of the policy in the 
blanket crime form applies to all insur- 
ing agreements whereas in the 3-D 
form, still available, there is a separate 
amount for each insuring agreement. 
The fidelity and forgery coverages are 
rated by the Surety Association and the 
burglary coverages by the National Bu- 
reau. A single applic ation-questionnaire 
for obtaining information essential to 
proper rating has been developed for use 
with both the blanket crime and the 
recently revised 3-D policy. 
Trend Toward Larger Amounts 

of Coverage 


In the commercial field the trend has 
been toward the purchase of larger 
bond coverage. One of the major con- 
tributing factors of this change in atti- 
tude, and of great assistance to agents 
and brokers, was the preparation by The 
Surety Association of two new folders, 
“How Much Honesty _ Insurance” and 
“Here Is Your Answer.’ 

\cceptance of the need for increased 
limits of protection was encouraged by 
the promulgation last May 29 of lower 
rates for fidelity and forgery coverage in 
excess of $500,000 

In the field of blanket bonds for finan- 
cial institutions a development of im- 
portance occurred in mid-1957 when the 


insurance 
the American Bankers 
an upward revision in the total of sug- 
gested amounts of bankers blanket bond 
that the amount 
of such coverage necessary for a bank is 
a difficult insurance problem confronting 
the management and board of directors 
bank because the potential loss 
acts of officers 
ad employes is not easily measured and 
accumulates 


coverage. 


of any 
sulting 


often 


and protective department of 
Association made 





A. SWE: 


Recognizing 


from dishonest 


large 





ARINGEN 


amounts 





e Excess B.1.P.D. Coverages 


‘ e Fire and Allied Lines 
e Errors and Omissions 
e Livestock Mortality 

e Professional Liability 
e Fire, Theft, Collision 

e Products Liability 


EXCESS 


e Personal Accident 


ANG 


e Replacement Value 


e Special and Unusual Lines 


SURPLUS 
LINES 
MARKET 


LEONHART & COMPANY, 


BALTIMORE e 


LEONHART & CO. 





Serving 


AGENTS, BROKERS AND 


COMPANIES EXCLUSIVELY 


We welcome the opportunity to 
give you better service! 


WASHINGTON 
(FLA.) INC. 


MIAMI 


Pe 





lopments And Trends In The 


caused by manipulations over a number 


of years, the A. B.A. revised its table 
of suggested minimum amounts. This 


was done so as to cover more effectively 
the increasing exposure of banks to em- 
bezzlement. 

The new table is offered as a_ basic 
guide and each bank carefully examines 
its own exposures to loss in determining 
exact amount of coverage to be carried. 

In banks where audits by independent 
accountants are not made periodically 
or where the scope of internal audit pro- 


cedure is limited, higher amounts of 
blanket bonds should be considered. 
Other factors which should lead to 


higher amounts of coverage are unusu- 
ally large amounts of cash on hand or 
an abnormal volume of securities owned, 
collateral, trust or safekeeping securities 
on the premises, as well as rapidly ex- 
panding operations, experience of em- 
ployes and personnel turnover. 


Public Official and Bond Developments 


Many public administrators now rec- 
ognize the fact that bond penalties set 
many years ago are not adequate today. 
Thus, they are requiring larger bonds 
The public official advisory committee of 








J. A. Swearingen Career 


J. A. Swearingen, one of the ablest of 
fidelity - surety company executives, is a 
graduate of Carleton College (1920) and 
attended Harvard Graduate School of 
Business Administration. While in col- 
lege he played football. He joined the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety in 1921 as a 
surety representative in Chicago. 

In 1923 Mr. Swearingen was named 
superintendent of the bond department 
at the Aetna’s St. Paul office and three 
years later was transferred to San Fran- 
cisco to be superintendent of the bond 
department in the western branch office. 
He was called to the home office in 
Hartford sod elected to his present posi- 
tion as secretary of the Aetna Casualty 
& Surety’s fidelity - surety department 
in 1940, 

A native of Fairmont, Minn., Mr. 
Swearingen served in the U. S. Navy in 
World War I. During his service the 
spent most of his time as an instructor 
in the Wireless Telephone School in 
New London, Conn. He is a member of 
the American Legion. He likes all kinds 
of sports, particularly golf and is a mem- 
ber of the Hartford Golf Club. 

Currently Mr. Swearingen is chairman 


of the executive committee of The 
Surety Association of America. He is a 
past president of the Surety Under- 


writers’ Association of Northern Califor- 
nia and of the Bureau of Contract In- 
formation, Inc., Washington, D. C. 








The Surety Association is engaged in a 
long range study for the purpose of de- 
veloping a formula or plan calling for 
the preparation and use of booklets 
similar to the ones promulgated for 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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F. Albert Roloson, Veteran Baltimore 
Agent, Cheered by Budget Plan Results 


Riggs-Warfield-Roloson Chairman Gives Mechanics of Plan; 
Agency Has 30,000 Customers, $5,500,000 Annual Premium 
Volume; His Career Dedicated to Constructive Service 


recognized as one 
Balti- 
executives, is 


Roloson, 
statesmen” 


F. Albert 
of the 
more’s insurance 
looked up to by younger insurance men 
center because 


“elder among 


agency 


large insurance 
good business judgment and well 
Now his 56th year 


business, Mr. 
man of the board of 
Roloson, Inc., one of 
est insurance agencies. 

Because of his seasoned 
he is in an advantageous 
appraise industry problems, among them 
being direct writer competition in the 
automobile insurance line. To date Riggs- 
Warfield-Roloson has successfully coped 
this type of competition, chiefly 
ise of a premium budget plan de- 
Mr. Roloson which became op- 
erative as of January 1, 1957. Previously 
for ten years the agency had used the 
Del Mar plan, the effectiveness of which 
he does not depreciate. 


Handles 400 Budget Items a Month 


Interested in getting a closeup view 
of the new budget plan in operation, 
The Eastern Underwriter interviewed 
Mr. Roloson several weeks ago. He first 
divulged that his office handles about 
400 budget items a month. The insured 
makes a 20% down payment and then 
remits 10% of the premium each month 
until the policy is paid for. The mini- 
mum service charge is $5 which is ap- 
plicable to six-month premiums from $25 
to $100; on premiums from $100 to 
$1,000 the charge is $5 plus .0075 of the 
premium, and on premiums from $1,000 
and up it is .0138 of the premium. 

The service charge is slightly higher 
on eight-month and nine-month pre- 
mium plans. For three year policies with 
premiums of $25 to $5,000 the charge is 
5.4% of the premium. Then 

1 40-30-30 plan which calls for 
40% down plus service charge of 3% 
of premium. Under this plan the mini- 
mum is $4; 30% of the premium is due 
in 90 days and 30% in 180 days. 

Mr. Roloson advised The Eastern Un- 
derwriter that this monthly budgeting 
of premiums “has absolutely stopped 
competition as far as automobile busi- 
ness is concerned.” He called attention 
to the premium note which each in- 
sured is required to sign, the financed 
premium endorsement which is attached 


in that 
of his 
balanced outlook. 
Roloson is chair- 

Riggs-Warfield- 


Baltimore’s larg- 


in the 


background 
position to 


with 
becat 
vised by 


$5 plus 
there is a 


to the policy, the reminder notices 
which are mailed to insureds if the 
payment on their notes are not made 
on time, and the final notice which, 
plainly worded, advises the insured: 
“We do not wish to deprive you of 


your insurance protection, but to keep 
your policy (ies) in force your payment 
must be in our hands on or before (can- 
cellation date). Otherwise the company 
will be obliged to cancel the insurance.” 


Mechanics of the Plan 
Giving further details as to the me- 
chanics of the budget plan, a. Rolo- 
son pointed out: “Our method of oper- 


ating is as follows: When the ne. 00 
note is returned to us signed with the 
down payment, the item is closed out of 
our general ledger and the unpaid bal- 
ance is transferred to our notes receiv- 
able account. ... As each monthly pay- 
ment is received it is entered on both 
our Form C (which becomes the ledger 
page for the individual account) and 
Form D (our collection record), and the 
net+balance brought down. At the close 
of each month the net balances are 


proved against our notes receivable ac- 





ROLOSON 


F. ALBERT 
count as a part of taking off of our trial 
balance. 

“No statements sent to the pol- 
icyholders. If the amount ow is not 
paid on the due date, Form F (printed 
reminder) is sent. If it is not nai within 
ten days after the due date, Form G 
(final notice) is sent. The second copy 
of Form G is mailed to the producer. 
If it does not bring in the money then 
notice of cancellation is sent out. 


are 


Strength of Agency’s Position 


Riggs-Warfield-Roloson, Inc., repre- 
senting a consolidation of two old agen- 


cies (effective August 1, 1946) has made 
substantial progress in the short span 
of 11 years. When Riggs, Rossman & 


Hunter merged with Henry M. Warfield- 
Roloson Co, in 1946 the annual premium 
volume was $1,700,000. This has jumped 
to $5,500,000 which is the premium pro- 
duction annually of Riggs-Warfield-Rol- 
oson at the present time. 

The agency has over 30,000 individual 
customers and its biggest account is 
less than 3% of the total premiums, de- 
cidedly a healthy situation. 

Associated with Mr. Roloson in the 
management of the agency are Lawrason 
Riggs of J, president; E. Stuart Wind- 
sor, executive vice president; R. Page 
Hunter and Charles C. Counselman, Jr., 
vice presidents; Preston D. Callum, sec- 
retary, and James N. Neville, treasurer. 

Representing the finest of companies, 
Riggs-Warfield-Roloson serves as gen- 
eral agents of the United States F. & 
G., resident managers for the Royal 
Insurance Co, and Royal Indemnity, and 
as agents for the National Fire of Hart- 
ford and the California Insurance Co. 


A Self-Educated Man 


Now for a look at the busy career of 
F, Albert Roloson. He started his career 
in 1901 in the Baltimore agency of Tur- 
ner & Thomas after completing grade 
school. Family circumstances did not 
permit him to attend high school but 
he made up for it by taking night school 
courses including architectural and me- 
chanical drawing and insurance studies 
at the Insurance Society of Baltimore. 
Incidentally, he was the organizer of the 
first educational course given by the So- 
ciety. 

After 12 years in the agency field he 





B. C. Brown Joins AMIA 
As Counsel; His Career 


3ryant C, Brown, for 31 years secre- 
tary to the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
has been appointed counsel to the Amer- 
ican Mutual Insurance Alliance. 

Newell R. Johnson, general manager, 
announced that Mr. Brown will divide 
his time between the headquarters office 
of the Alliance in Chicago and its mid- 
atlantic office in Washington. 

Mr. Brown was the first employe of 
the joint committee, generally known as 
the Stam Committee. He has served as 
secretary of the Joint Committee and 
staff attorney since its inception under 
both Democratic and Republican chair- 
men. He has also collaborated with Chief 
of Staff Colin F. Stam on special prob- 
lems, including developing the alternative 
of average earnings or invested capital 
credit for excess profits tax, excess 
profits tax relief, renegotiation legisla- 
tion, and current tax payment legislation. 

At the same time he has been a staff 
representative on various joint subcom- 
mittee groups which include staffs of the 
Joint Committee, the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the Internal Revenue Service 
on special tax problems; has served as a 
staff representative on advisory groups 


to tax committees of Congress on re- 
organization of the Internal Revenue 
Service. 


North 


A graduate of University of 
Caro- 


Carolina and University of North 
lina Law School, Harvard Law School, 
and National University Law School 
(Washington, D. C.), he was admitted to 
the North Carolina bar in 1929. During 





the first World War he served in the 
U. S. Navy. 
became a field man for the German Fire 


Insurance Co. of Baltimore, name of 
which was later changed to Central Fire 
Insurance Co. (This company was ac- 


quired by Insurance Co. of North 
America). It wasn’t long before Mr. 


Roloson was back in the agency business 
as an underwriter in Riggs, Rossman & 
Hunter. He continued there until July 
1, 1923, when he formed a partnership 
with Henry M. Warfield, who is the 
uncle of the Duchess of Windsor. 

This agency firm prospered under care- 
ful management and by 1946, when it 
merged with Riggs, Rossman & Hun- 
ter, had built up to an annual premium 
volume of $750,000. 

In a lifetime devoted to constructive 
service Mr. Roloson has gone out of 
his way to give encouragement to young 
men who are willing to acquire greater 
knowledge of the business. He takes 
particular pride in serving on tile ad- 
visory board of the College of Notre 
Dame of Maryland and as a fellow of the 
Insurance Society of Baltimore. A keen 
student of insurance trends, he sees in 
insurance trade papers a means of keep- 
ing him well posted. 

He finds time to serve as a director 
of the Empire Construction Co., the 
Equitable Building and Savings Associa- 
tion, member of the Engineers Club, and 
on the board of directors (since 1946) 
of the National Association of Casuaity 
& Surety Agents. A faithful attendant 
at the White Sulphur Springs conven- 
tion each fall of NACSA, the only meet- 
ings he has missed have been due to 
sickness. He pulled through a serious 
operation a year or so ago, much to the 
joy of his business associates and many 
friends in Maryland and around the 
country. 

Truly Albert Roloson personifies the 
highest type of insurance agent. He is 
dedicated to the business which he has 
served for over half a century and is 
ever willing to lend a helping hand to 
the other fellow. 


PROMOTE MILLER, MOLINA 

James G, Miller has been appointed 
manager of the Syracuse branch office of 
the Hartford Steam Boiler, effective De- 
cember 12, succeeding Walter L. Molina 
who will become manager of the Hart- 
ford branch office in Hartford on Decem- 
ber 23 





Major Legislative 
Amendments For WC 


PROPOSED BY A.R. PARISI 


Chairman of N. Y. Compensation Board 
Would Raise Benefit to $45; Sees 
“Average Wage,” $81.29 


Appearing before the Joint Legislative 
Committee on Industrial and Labor Con- 
dition late last month, Angela R. Parisi, 
chairman, New York Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board, said that the Board 
“actively and strenuously urged” among 

which would 
benefits rate to 


other amendments, one 
raise the maximum WC 
“at least $45 a week.” 

Miss Parisi traced the advance in aver- 
age weekly wages of manufacturing pro- 
duction workers from 1914 (the year the 
New York Compensation took 
effect) when the wage 
was $11.83 and the maximum benefit rate 
was $15. “In 1920,” Miss Parisi pointed 
out, “when the average wage was $26.67, 
the maximum was raised to $20. In 1927 
when the average weekly wage was 
$27.76, the maximum rate was increased 

mb 
to $25. In 1944 when the average weekly 
wage was $47.71, the maximum rate was 
raised to $28. Here for the first time, 
13 years ago, the maximum limitations on 
rate failed to reach two-thirds the aver- 
age weekly wage, but the variation was 
merely $3.81, 

“In 1948 the average weekly wage 
being $57.59, maximum rate was raised 
to $32. The variation now became $6.39. 
In 1954 when the maximum rate was 
raised to $36, the average weekly wage 
was $71.50. The variation increased to 
$11.67.” 

The speaker calculated that, based on 
the first eight months, the average pro- 
duction worker in 1957 earned $81.29. The 
workmen’s compensation benefit rate of 


Law 


average weekly 


$36, she feels, gives a “grossly dispro- 
portionate variation of $18.20.” She 
further stated that an increase to $45 


would not make this limitation equal to 
two-thirds the average weekly wage for 
production workers, but she figured 
would fall $9.20 short. 

Miss Parisi also favors an appropriate 
amendment to Section 16, subdivision 5 
of the law, raising the maximum monthly 
wage considered for computing benefits 
in death cases to $292.50. She also 
recommends that the $15 minimum pay- 
able in permanent total disability cases, 
and $12 in all other cases, should be $20, 
except where actual pre-accident earn- 
ings were less. 


DBL Amendments 


Another amendment proposed by Miss 
Parisi is for coverage under the Dis- 


ability Benefits Laws of one or more 
employes, instead of four or more em- 
ployes. The law presently provides that 


employers of four or more employes on 
each of at least 30 days in a calendar 
year shall become covered employers 
under the statute four weeks following 
the 30th day. 

Finally, Miss Parisi said that the 
Board proposes the extension of the 
maximum period of duration of benefits 
under DBL to 26 weeks, instead of 20 
weeks as at present. The reason for 
this change was stated as being to bring 
greater consistency, because the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Law provides for 
26 weeks of benefits in one year. 


A. & S. AGENCY ASSISTANT 

American United Life has appointed F. 
Earl Mulcahy as agency assistant for 
accident and sickness insurance. Mr. 
Mulcahy will work on the promotion and 
development of accident and_ sickness 
sales. He has been an_ insurance field 
representative since 1955, 


KIWANIS HEARS JAFFE 
Automobile insurance was the subject 
of a recent talk given by Alfred I. 
Jaffe, vice president of Jaffe Agency, 
Inc., New York insurance agents, at the 
regular luncheon meeting of the Ki- 
wanis Club of Bush Terminal. 
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Casualty-Surety Reinsurance [Trends 


The 1957 underwriting picture for the major casualty-surety and A. & H. lines 


presents a baffling picture im many respects. F ( 
P.D. lines, both primary and reinsurance companies have 


in the automobile BJ. and 


Faced by steadily mounting loss ratios 


been almost at their wits’ end as to remedial steps to take. They are resigned to the 
fact that 1957 underwriting loss will be substantially higher than in 1956. In an effort 
to get a perspective on the picture, particularly from the professional reinsurers’ stand- 
point, The Eastern Underwriter has talked with some leading executives in this field. 
The following represents a closeup of their thinking: 


In the reinsurance field the auto line has 
been causing more and more trouble. In 
fact, the current experience is more un- 
favorable than any year since 1950. Not 
since the early 1950’s has the automobile 
B.I. loss ratio been as_ unfavorable 
as is presently being experienced. Ac- 
cident frequency shows no letup in its 
mounting tendency and the high cost of 
bodily injury settlements continues to 
alarm and confound the reinsurers. While 
the experience of one reinsurer is by no 
means conclusive, the average 
costs of a major company in this field 
has more than doubled over the six-year 
period from 1951 inclusive. 


claims 


Rate Increases Only Remedy 

The prevailing opinion among re- 
insurance underwriters is that the only 
apparent remedy for these increasing 
costs lies in rate advances. They are 
convinced that rate increases in the pri- 
mary field are necessary and unquestion- 
ably justified. The reinsurers have some 
advantage in that they can adjust both 
reinsurance rates and retention levels, 
but no solution of this major problem 
will be found until all those in the auto- 
mobile insurance field secure some meas- 
ure of relief from the loss trends that are 
presently proving so costly to virtually 

































all companies writing this coverage, 

Unfortunately, the attitude of the pub- 
lic generally seems to be one of uncon- 
cern toward the slaughter upon our 
streets and highways. A major contribu- 
ting factor is that highway construction 
has certainly not kept pace with motor 
car development. Manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles stress speed rather than safety 
and our crowded two-way highways have 
long since become inadequate for the 
advancing speed and constantly increas- 
ing number of vehicles on the highways. 
This situation, coupled with great strides 
made by the manufacturers in ease of 
driving, makes for greater danger on our 
streets and highways. It calls for all the 
ingenuity and skill that can possibly be 
employed by those who wish to remain 
among the living. 

Company executives and underwriters 
in both the primary and _ reinsurance 
fields are frankly discouraged by the 
situation. However, as the old saying 
goes, no class of risk is impossible of 
being insured if adequate rates can be 
obtained. At present the only apparent 
remedy lies in rate increases, Reinsur- 
ers have found it necessary not only to 
meet increasing costs of current claims 
but, because of inflation, to supplement 
the reserves for old claims. This has 
added to the burden. 


General Liability in Better Shape 


There is some solace in the fact that 
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the miscellaneous or general liability line 
is generally in much better shape than 
the automobile line. While increasing 
claims costs have been felt, the frequency 
has not followed the formidable pattern 
of the automobile B.I. However, with 
the present-day boom in business and 
industry, substantial losses have devel- 
oped in general liability and general 
property damage. 

From a reinsurance standpoint, work- 
men’s compensation is not proving un- 
satisfactory, except for the necessity of 
adding to reserves for increased costs 
of medical care, hospitalization and nurs- 
ing. The reinsurance companies ordi- 
narily participate in workmen’s compen- 
sation catastrophe claims, and while 
states with unlimited medical expenses 
have caused considerable concern, the 
business has shown more evidence of 
profit possibilities. There is, however, 
the ever-present and increasing prob- 
lem of supplementing reserves for old 
compensation claims, primarily because 
of the increased cost of everything. 


Non-Can A. & H. Becoming Increasingly 
Popular 


In the accident and health field the 
trend seems to be toward longer term 
indemnity payment periods. One under- 
writer observes that in the classes be- 
tween the more hazardous occupations 
and the executive type of risk, there has 
been widespread demand for longer term 
indemnities, This situation has been met 
by many of the accident and health 
companies by issuing non-cancellable or 
guaranteed renewable contracts with 
indemnity payment periods from two to 
ten years. This type of coverage is 
becoming increasingly popular and while 
widely written today by both life and 
casualty companies, the coverage does 
not contain the same elements of danger 
to the primary insurers and consequently 
to the reinsurers as the old non-can- 
cellable type of cover of 25 years ago. 
The trend is strongly toward this type 
of contract for all occupational fields, 
with the haz- 


exception of the more 
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ardous and the higher income executive 
groups. 

Those with long experience in A. & H. 
say that there cannot be definite knowl- 
edge of the success from an underwriting 
standpoint of non-can. coverage until a 
business recession is experienced. They 
recall that many years ago the writing 
of this type of coverage was largely 
centered in the professional groups, such 
as doctors and lawyers, and when the 
depression came, the loss results were 
almost fatal to a number of companies. 
However, it is not anticipated that such 
a situation will be repeated because of 
the limited basis upon which, this type of 
disability insurance is written today. 

It should also be kept in mind that 
A. & H. business has passed through a 
long period of successful and profitable 
operation. For nearly 20 years there has 
been no economic situation serious 
enough to cause the companies to retire 
from underwriting non-can. or guaran- 
teed renewable policies. It is almost 
axiomatic that as long as business con- 
tinues good and is on the upswing, there 
is not likely to be any continued un- 
favorable A. & H. experience although 
some epidemics could render it tempor- 
arily unfavorable. In all probability it 
will require a major business reversal 
and a_ sustained downward economic 
trend to bring about a continuing bad 
loss situation in the disability field. 
Surety Line Giving Cause for Concern 

One of the lines which is proving of 
considerable concern to reinsurers as 
well as to the originating companies is 
surety. Over the years the originating 
sureties and their reinsurers have en- 
joyed profits with the exception of cer- 
tain periods during which unusual loss 
situations developed. In the last two 
years however, the favorable situation in 
this line has changed appreciably. There 
apparently is not now a loss situation 
with lines other than construction con- 
tract bonds. But this line, which is the 
bulk of the surety business premiumwise, 

(Continued on Page 122) 
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Writes Sizable Volume Of Contract Bonds 


By Wa tack L. Ciapp 


The spotlight has centered in recent It was natural that he should gravi- renee 1950 seine ane — ings nee 
weeks « Norm: F. Penny of Mineola, tate toward contractors as his father, siderable property damage " lis sec 
stg Tiber secrete e Andrew J., spent his entire career in the of Long Island. It so happened that he 
L. 1., president of one of. the largest Construction field. Today the contract had previously insured 17,500 dwelling 
insurance agencies in the suburban New pond business written by his agency— houses in Levittown, L. I. and many of 





York territory, who is the only insur- Norman F. Penny Agency, Inc.—is by them were hit by the gh ear 50 he 
; Piaget -d of directors of far the largest portion of the premiums had quite a time on his hane s in set- 
aD Pee ss . which he annually places in the F.&D.  tling the claims which poured in from 
the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland. Incidentally, he is now observing his Levittown. Almost single-handed Mr. 
Prominent civically and politically, Mr 10th anniversary in the agency business. Pages™ owes — to this — 
irm: 7 > Nor D stec 5 1ims in two weeks 

Penny has been chairman of the North Four Yeiss it: ¥: Saline —- on ont cnt see Rea pis 4 


‘mpstead Republican Committee for cose ‘ cae 3 ‘ 
Hempstead Republican ; Mr. Penny’s first venture into politics that experience again,” he remarked. 


or 1 . ae Carpe ae 1939 when he wast elected to Two Contract Bond Losses in 30 Years 
which he is held was evidenced by a the New York Legislature. This was an 


the past eight years. The esteem with 





dinner given in his honor by this com-  jnyigorating experience. However, short- Most fascinating end of the business 
mittee on October 17, attended by busi- Jy after the sneak attack by the Japa- to Mr. Penny is contract bond under- 
ness and political bigwigs, and many nese on Pearl Harbor he resigned his writing and production. Through long 
were the tributes paid on that occasion post in the Assembly to enlist in the experience in this field he knows the im- 
to his forward-looking leade rship. armed forces. That took courage as he portance otf selectivity and the pitfalls 
Norman Penny's influence is also felt left a wife and three young daughters to be avoided. He is ever conscious of 
in banking circles as he is a trustee of at home. He went into the Second Air the exacting standards of the Fidelity 
the Roslyn (L.I.) Savings Bank and a Force as a first lieutenant and four & Deposit. As a result, his agency’s 
member of its finance committee, and years later was discharged with the rank loss ratio on bonds is very low which 
also a director and member of the ex- Of major. Returning to Mineola he lost _ is significant considering his large vol- 
ecutive committee of the Meadowbrook no time in picking up the scattered ume of business. fe 
(L.I.) National Bank. Furthermore, he threads of his pre-war career. His clientele includes 25 of the best 
is never too busy to lend his name Previously Mr. Penny had been a_ construction firms on Long Island. “a 
to worthwhile fund-raising charitable partner in a Long Island agency, the live with them, share their confidences, 
drives, particularly those of the Nassau Suburban Underwriters, Inc. It was so and give them the benefit of counsel and 
( rounty Cancer Committee and the nego much to his liking that when the F.& D. advice on their problems whenever it is 
bral Palsy Committee. For the latter or- invited him to return to his old field sought. Sometimes I will frankly advise 
ganization he _ instituted the “block post as a Long Island special agent he @ contractor not to bid ona job if I 
captain” system which is now widely declined. He continued with Suburban — think that financially he is not capable of 
used in almost all fund campaigns on Underwriters until 1947 when he estab- handling it.” 
Long Island lished his own agency. Located on Old It is something of a record that in all 





. . Ci ry Road, Mineola, it is housed in his years as a surety bond agent Mr. 

Attended White Sulphur Springs dl seman causes pr tee Penny has experienced only two con- 
meio of architecture, with an open fireplace tract bond losses. One of these occurred 

The writer first met Mr. Penny at the and panelled walls in his private office about 20 years ago; the other is of re- 
recent annual casualty-surety convention When he’s not tied up on the outside cent origin. It looked at first as though 
WI Sulphur Springs. He was in- he is in the office at 8 a.m. for a work- this second loss would run to $60,000 
vited to attend this gathering by Beverly jing day which lasts until 6 p.m. but Mr. Penny cut it down to $16,000. 
H. Mercer, president of the Fidelity & : The contractor did not default—he saw 


Deposit at whose invitation in 1950 Mr. Does Over $1,000,000 in Premiums to that. In effect, Mr. Penny assumed 


































Penny joined the F. & D. board of direc- Annually charge of the job and completed it. 
tors In addition to being the only agent Mr. Penny is justifiably proud of the The home office of the F.&D. has 
on the board he is also the only New reputation he has built up in insurance good reason never to underestimate 
Yorker. He considers this one of the circles for his agency in ten years’ time. Norman Penny’s judgment on accep- 
highest honor he could possibly attain Doing a multiple line business and with tance of construction risks. Rarely if 
From the F.& D.’s standpoint he has no large jumbo lines, his annual pre- ever does he submit a questionable line. 
brought the fieldmen’s viewpoint to the mium volume over-all is more than He recalls one contractor for whom he 
board. It is also said that he has not $1,000,000. This sizable production is wrote a $27,000 bond many years ago 
been bashful in expressing himself when handled by a staff of three men and covering a Vermont job. The F.&D. 
his opinic mn is sought at board meetings five girls, key men being Edward Shea, hesitated about accepting it, but he was 
t’s a certainty that Mr. Penny is vice president in charge of the fire and insistent. Since then that contractor’s 
horoughly at home in the surety bond casualty department, 10 years with Mr. volume of work has grown to about 
atmosphere. Fact of the matter is that Penny, and Robert McMillin, manager $27,000,000 annually! 
he started his career 30 years ago in the of the bonding department, who joined Another contractor was having diffi- 
bonding department of Aetna Casualty the office in 1951. culty in getting the required perform- 
& Surety after completing his education While he is a believer in local adver- ance and payment bonds for a school 
at St. Paul’s School and Brown Univer-  tising and recognizes the value of get- job. Convinced of his financial stabil- 
sity. He joined the F. & D. on April 15, ting his name and deeds in the local and ity, Mr. Penny persuaded the F.& D. to 
1929, as a_ fidelity underwriter in its county newspapers, Mr. Penny told the accept the bond. Today this firm is one 
Brooklyn branch office. After three writer: “I’m not what you would call a — of his substantial clients and does about 
years in that capacity he was promoted Main Street insurance agent. Not too $6,000,000 in construction work a year. 
» special agent and assigned to sub- much of my business is in the personal Despite attransive overtures from other 
arban N. Y. territory. He didn’t like the or household lines. It’s | largely corpora- insurance agents on Long Island he will 
assignment at first. In fact, he even re- tion business, a sizable portion of which always give his business to Norman 
sisted his promotion to the field. But it is done with construction firms. | try, Penny. 
vasn’t long before he realized the busi- however, to write a new line every day Some of the leading fire and casualty 
ness- getting opportunities on Long no matter how small or large.” companies in the business are repre- 
Island, then virtually an untapped One of the most exciting happenings sented by his agency. 3esides the Fidel- 







narket he ever experienced was during the No- ity & Deposit to whom he gives all his 








Busy Career Of Norman F. Penny Of Mineola, L. I. 


Prominent In Insurance, Banking and Politics On Long Island, N. Y.; Only 


Insurance Agent On Fidelity & Deposit’s Board Of Directors; 


Jean Raeburn 


NORMAN F. PENNY 


bonding business, the list includes the 
Employers’ Liability, Royal Indemnity, 
United States F. & G. and Home Indem- 
nity for casualty lines, and for fire and 
marine: Aetna Insurance Co., Fire As- 
sociz ge Great American, Hanover Fire 
and St. Paul Fire & Marine. 


The Personal and Political Side 


One wonders where Mr. Penny gets 
the time for relaxation. He provided the 
answer to this question when he told the 
writer: “I relax on fishing trips, on the 
golf course, and on my yacht, ‘The 
3-D’s’ which is named for my _ three 
daughters. Sometimes I get my best in- 
spiration for civic, insurance or political 
activities while enjoying such recrea- 
tion.” His favorite reading in evening 
hours is biographies. 

Proof that the town of North Hemp- 
stead and Nassau County think highly 
of him is shown by his eight years of 
leadership of the local Republican Com- 
mittee. He is, in fact, a key man in the 
Nassau County Republican organization, 
well regarded by its leader, J. Russel 
Sprague and by Leonard W. Hall who 
reportedly has gubernatorial ambitions 
for 1958. According to a Long Island 
political writer, John M. Greene of the 
“Daily Press”: “More than anyone else, 
perhaps, Norman Penny was responsible 
for the patching up of the Sprague-Hall 
feud, which paved the way for Hall to 
get a 100% endorsement from his home 
county in the event that he decides to 
make the run for the New York gov- 
ernorship.” 

In his busy life Mr. Penny has found 
time to serve in such important posts as 

(Continued on Page 110) 
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J. A. Swearingen Article 


(Continued from Page 102) 


development of commercial fidelity bond 
business. 

Increasingly, states, cities 
and school districts are bonding more 
employes by the purchase of public em- 
ployes blanket bonds. This has resulted 
in increased premium income and gen- 


counties, 


because losses on employes not 
covered by the 
experience 
im- 


rally, 
heretofore 
blanket bonds, the 
under official statutory 
proved. 

Experience Rating on Public Official 
Blanket Bonds—There have been many 
improvements in accounting and audit 
controls by public bodies and, in recog- 
nition of this factor, the rating division 
of The Surety Association established on 
December 31, 1956, the application of 
experience rating on all forms of public 
employes blanket bonds. 

Miscellaneous bonds of all kinds, as 
well as probate, court and license bonds 
continue to enjoy favorable experience. 
However, the volume of premiums in 
these classes is comparatively small and 
their handling involves a high expense 
factor. 


Unfavorable Contract Bond Loss 
Trend Continues 


It is clearly evident that the surety 
business is continuing to experience an 
adverse trend in losses. Significant indi- 
cation of this trend is that in 1953 the 
ratio of net incurred to net pre- 
miums earned was 19.0%. This ratio 
has increased in three years to 34.6% 
in 1956. Similarly, the ratio of net un- 
derwriting gain to net premiums earned 
20.3% in 1953 compared to only 
1.1% in 1956. These figures are eloquent 
in their cold analysis of trends which 
are not comforting. 

Since contract bond premiums con- 
stitute about two-thirds of all surety 
business, this is a matter of particular 
concern to contract bond underwriters. 

At first glance the trend seems amaz- 
ing when one considers the gigantic 
construction boom which has character- 
ized our national economy over a period 
of years. It is justifiable to assume that, 
with the construction industry operating 
at a higher level of performance, surety 
losses need not necessarily be severe. 
According to the Associated General 
Contractors of America the month of 
September, 1957, established several rec- 
ords for new construction activity. They 
include: 

The volume of new 
September reached $4.6 billion, an 
time high for any month. 

September activity was at a seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of $48.2 billion, 
likewise a record for any month. 

The month’s large volume of work put 
in place brought the cumulative total of 
new construction for the first nine 
months of 1957 to about $35.1. billion, 
another new record for the period. 

These figures indicate that, although 
the construction boom is still with us, 
new highs are being chalked up. At the 
same time, adverse loss records are being 
set in the contract bond field. A careful 
examination of all factors enables one to 
understand some of the reasons for this 
adverse trend. A major factor is the 
sharp competition among contractors 
which frequently results in cutting bids 
to a dangerously low level in order to 
get contracts. Another major reason is 
the general inflationary trend which has 
taken its toll of contractors, particularly 
where inexperience, lack of working 
capital or unforeseeable hazards were 
involved. 

In a determined effort to avoid some 
of the pitfalls involved in contract bond 
underwriting, The Surety Association 


bonded are 
deputy 


bonds has 


losses 


was 


construction in 


all- 


has set up a liaison committee, headed 
by W. H. Bennem, vice president, 
American Surety, which is working 


closely with a similar committee of the 


American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants on a program designed to 
bring about the type of information 
necessary and desirable for inclusion in 
contractors’ financial statements. 

It is hoped that this program will 
accomplish much in setting forth more 
clearly the contractor’s financial position 
as well as emphasizing the importance 
of the proper preparation of financial 
data by competent and qualified ac- 
countants. 


Huge Highway Program Anticipated 


It is quite probable that the much 
discussed 41,000 mile interstate highw: ay 
program will get underway on a much 


greater scale in 1958 than it has in 1957. 
While there has been some disappoint- 
ment in regard to the amount of work 


which has been bid and awarded, the 
volume of prospective highway work 
under the Federal Aid Highway Pro- 


gram holds enormous possibilities for 
the future. 

During the past 15 months highway 
engineers and road builders in all of the 
48 states and the District of Columbia 


have been setting up this new program. 


It will involve an enormous amount 
of road building during the next 15 
years as well as about $7_ billion per 


year in new roads and improvement of 
old ones. It is expected that the Federal 
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Government will be putting in about $3 
billion with the local subdivisions of 
Government, investing $4 billion a year 
The reason this program has not gotten 
underway sooner is the fact that ordi- 


narily these interstate road projects re- 
quire a so-called lead-time of approx 
imately 21 months from the time they 


are conceived until they are put under 
contract. 

The volume of 
work, both on the 
the regular highway 
various states, will be attractive to high 
way contractors, both large and small 
It will have an important bearing on 

(Continued on Page 111) 


prospective highway 
interstate system and 
programs of the 
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Western Insurance Information Service 


(Continued from Page 96) 


Youthful Driver and Your Dollars”— 


“Why Blast the Insurance Companies! 
—“Don’t Look Now But Your Attitudes 
Are Showing in Your Insurance Rates” 

-“How High Can They Go?” and “You 
Pay the Bill.” 

There is one good measure of the 
effect of these talks. In the Los Angeles 
area, which had been well saturated with 
public information, the average jury 
award decreased $1,200. At the same time 
(1954), before WIIS got to work, in the 
San Francisco area the average award 
increased $3,000. 

Leading Figures in WIIS Work 


From the beginning WIIS has been 
led by top executives from West Coast 
companies, and each president has con- 
tributed a practical share. The first 
president of WIIS was Victor Mont- 
gomery, Sr., president, Pacific Employ- 
ers. One of the most widely-used of the 
many leaflets of WIIS was devised 
by Mr. Montgomery, who constantly 
stressed the importance of preparing 
some printed document or statement 
explaining just what casualty insurance 
is, how it works and what it does. WIIS 
provided the booklet “Casualty Insur- 
ance—The Umbrella of Protection.” 

This booklet gives a brief history of 
Man and His Risks; How Insurance 
Started; What Casualty preg see Is, 
What It Does; the Role of the Casualty 
Insurance Industry on the Pacific Coast; 
the Insurance Company, the Agent and 
the Broker; the Industry’s Interest in 
Accident Prevention, and What the 
Casualty Insurance Industry Is Doing 
for the Public Through WHS. 

Mr. Wood recalls that at first WIIS 
“had to practically beat the bushes” to 
persuade member companies to under- 
write a supply of the booklet for dis- 
tribution through their offices. Eventu- 
ally, a copy was sent to every school, 
college and university providing courses 
in insurance. Copies were sent to every 
industrial editor on the Pacific Coast 
and it was sent to some 9,500 broker- 
agents throughout California. By early 
this year well over 115,000 of the book- 
lets had been distributed and requests 
for it continue to come into WIIS of- 
fices. That leaflet in itself has provided 
sorely needed information to the public 
about casualty insurance and macs 
wider acceptance of other information 
distributed through WIIS. 

One of the most significant accom- 
plishments of WIIS former president, 
Ralph L. Inglis, president, Founders In- 
surance Co., Los Angeles, was the open- 
ing of the WIIS San Francisco office 
in 1956. Mr. Inglis also was first chair- 
man of the speakers’ bureau and orig- 
inally helped enlist its panel of speak- 
ers..Mr. Inglis resigned as president of 
WIIS when he became vice president 
and attorney-in-fact of the Interinsur- 
ance Exchange of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California in April, 1956. 


Activities of Raymond L. Ellis and 
Raymond A. McGuire 
Through the efforts of President Ellis, 
as chairman of the Northern California 
steering committee of WIIS, the or- 
ganization was able to participate in 
the annual Business-Education Day cele- 
bration in San Francisco. Mr. Ellis is 
now pre sident of WIIS, which has spon- 
sored the Student Traffic Problem Sur- 
vey Contest for the San _ Francisco 
Unified School District for the past two 
years. This contest not only expands the 
contacts of the Information Service, but 
elevates the stature of the casualty in- 
surance industry in an area which par- 
ticularly needed enlightening about the 

insurance role. 

Raymond A. McGuire, executive vice 
president, Pacific Employers, Los An- 
geles, succeeded Mr. Inglis as president 
of WIIS. During his administration the 
WIIS News ign was launched. The 
bulletin provided agents and_ brokers 
with up-to-date salle ation on industry 
matters and through being displayed in 
offices, the bulletin reaches many in- 









sureds, with the casualty industry’s 
story. The bulletin also contains a 
monthly table of Trial Result Reports, 
compiled by the WIIS office through 
facts sent in by member companies. 


Trial Result Reports 


The report records the decision as it 
was rendered, whether it was the amount 
offered; amount of plaintiff's demand; 
more than the plaintiff’s demand; more 
than offered, less than demand; less 
than offered, and how many times it 
was a defense verdict. It is notable 
that, for example, California has had 
this year up to November, in a total of 
977 cases, 71 in which the award was 
greater than the plaintiff's demand, 55 
for the amount of the actual demand, 
and 39 cases in which the court’s award 
was actually less than amount offered 
by the company. 

George E. Fiore and James T. Blalock 

Another executive active in WIIS is 
George E. Fiore, executive vice presi- 
dent of Transport Indemnity, Los An- 
geles, a member of the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Fiore was responsible for 
getting WIIS to place advertisements in 
local daily newspapers, telling the rela- 
tion between traffic accidents and insur- 
ance rates. These advertisements helped 
prepare the public to accept the auto- 
mobile rate increases which went into 
effect early this year. The reasonable 
acceptance by the public in California 
of these increases contrasted with the 
wrath caused five years earlier when the 
auto rate increase resulted in such ill- 
feeling that the founding of WIIS be- 
came necessary to point up the indus- 
try’s difficulties. 

Founder-Member Companies 

James T. Blalock, vice president, Pa- 
cific Indemnity, was a prime mover in 
the founding of WIIS. The others in the 
original nine sponsoring member com- 
panies of WIIS are Farmers Exchange, 
Fireman’s Fund Group, Founders’ In- 
surance Co., Guarantee Insurance Co., 
National Automobile & Casualty, Pacific 
Automobile, Pacific Employers and 
United Pacific. 

The claims attorney of the casualty 
company would, perhaps, be the first to 
notice improvement in the attitude of 
juries when judging awards. An attor- 
ney with one WIIS member company 
records this remarkable result of the 
WIIS. public relations campaign. This 
lawyer was getting ready for a trial 
in Ventura and in interviewing a wit- 
ness cautioned him to refrain from men- 
tion of the word “insurance,” explaining 
the reason therefor. This witness told 
the attorney that he had just finished 
serving jury duty in Ventura County 
and in his opinion, and that of his 
fellow-jurors, the existence of insur- 
ance didn’t make too much difference. 
The jurors understood that any verdict 
they gave for money, in the long run 
came out of the jurors’ own pocket. He 
did not mean that if a plaintiff was 
entitled to a verdict that the jury would 
not give it, but rather that merely be- 
cause a defendant was insured would 
not influence the jury in giving more 
than was justified under the evidence. 

Largely through information sent out 
by WIIS the attorney felt jurors in 
that area know that the giving of exces- 
sive awards merely because a defendant 
is insured eventually results in their 
paying higher insurance rates. 

Remarkable Rate Reduction 

Some years after WIIS started opera- 
tions, the National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters announced reductions of 
approximately 19% in the San Francisco 
Peninsula territory. According to the 
National Bureau the reductions were 
made possible due to improved conditions 
in the settlement of claims. The city of 
San Jose which was included in the 
reduction was, just a few years earlier, 
regarded by all acquainted with its his- 
tory, as being an extremely pro-plaintiff 
area. It was even considered by some 


Carl P. Daniel Of St. Louis Has The 


Answer To Direct Writer Competition 


“Price Alone Is Not Chief Factor; We Must See Prospects 
and Tell Our Story,” He Says; Heads 36-Year Old 
Agency Adequately Staffed With Manpower 


One of the substantial multiple line 
agencies in the Midwest which has held 
its own despite direct writer competition 
is The Daniel and Henry Co. of St. 
Louis which observed its 35th anniver- 
sary year in 1956. Carl P. Daniel, presi- 
dent and treasurer of this agency told 
The Eastern Underwriter a few weeks 
ago that “we have taken away from the 
direct writers more private passenger 
automobile risks than they have taken 
from us and we have always used stand- 
ard bureau rates.” 

In these days of intensified compe- 
tition this is a claim that not very many 
agencies can make. Mr. Daniel supplied 
some reasons for his competitive suc- 
cess when he said: “One of the biggest 
talking points we use is that direct 
writers are not only highly selective in 
their underwriting, but they will cancel 
after one or two claims, many times re- 
gardless of who is at fault in the acci- 
dent. 

Lack of Enough Manpower a Factor 


“T do not believe that with most 
agencies price alone is the chief factor. 
Rather, it is the lack of enough man- 
power to contact personally the pros- 
pects so that our story may be properly 
told. I do not see how an agent or 
broker can have two different rates, one 
standard and the other cut-rate. The use 
of the cut-rate company, if it can be 
safely done without the client finding out 
th: it we have two prices, is repugnant 
to me. Not only is the premium re- 
duced but the commission as well. I do 
not care to work for half price 


Importance of Ringing Door Bells 


To better appreciate the motivation 
of The Daniel and Henry Co. one must 
gain an insight as to Carl Daniel’s ideas 
on business-getting. He has always 
maintained that aside from fundamental 
attributes of character, perseverance and 
personality, the two most important as- 
sets of the insurance agent or broker are 
a broad knowledge of the technical side 
of the insurance business and the will- 
ingness to ring door bells. 

In this connection he told The Eastern 
Underwriter: “One of the things which 
helped the late Jesse P. Henry and’ me 
back in 1921 when we started out was 
the fact that a substantial number of 
sizable St. Louis business concerns had 


lawyers as being an area where it was 
virtually impossible to win a defendant’s 
case. 

WIIS was successful in getting some 
speaking engagements in the area early 
in 1953. The reduction came in June, 
1954, after local newspapers had picked 
up the issue and embarked on a crusade 
in what they regarded as a shocking 
situation in their community. Within 
five months following the press coverage 
28 superior court personal injury cases 
were tried in the county. Of these 24 
verdicts were for the defendant. 


Wood Classifies Public Attitudes 


Albert Wood has made a_ valuable 
analysis of the types ot people it is 
necessary to inform about the casualty 
insurance position in the matter of pre- 
mium costs. He has divided people into 
four categories and explored “how they 
get that way.” The four groups are clas- 
sified as the Uninformed, the Misin- 
formed, the Antagonistic and the Sym- 
pathetic. 

The Uninformed group is made up of 
those who have (1) had no occasion to 
learn, (2) know nothing against, but 
know of no good, and (3) have not had 





CARL P. DANIEL 


a poorly planned and improperly rated 
burglary insurance program—in most 
cases no program at all. We decided to 
do something to correct the situation. 

“We started to ring a lot of door bells, 
not just calling on our friends or rela- 
tives, he making cold canvass calls on 
strangers. All we asked was an oppor- 
tunity to survey their burglary and rob- 
bery exposures and to make quotations. 
This was before the days of equity or 
schedule rating but we found that in a 
majority of the cases we could provide 
rate savings of upward of 25 to 30% by 
proper application of the discounts pro- 
vided in the bureau burglary rate man- 
ual. 

“The acquisition of burglary and rob- 
bery lines led to our obtaining much 
larger premiums. In fact, the largest 
and oldest client we have today was ac- 
quired as a result of this burglary-rob- 
bery technique. We all know that in 
the last 36 years there have been sur- 
veys and resurveys made, but there are 
still plenty of opportunities for the well- 


(Continued on Page 122) 


the story brought to their attention. 

The Misinformed are those who have 
formed opinions as a result of “biased 
press” (radio, magazines, headlines and 
hearsay). The Antagonistic is made up 
of those who have had unpleasant ex- 
perience with agent or company, or are 
opposed to all “big business,” or have 
selfish interests (such as NACCA). The 
Sympathetic group is made up of those 
who are satisfied as customers and/or 
claimants; informed groups, and em- 
ployes. 

Mr. Wood feels that as yet WITS 
has only scratched the surface. He adds: 
“There are many more problems lying 
ahead; the demand for compulsory in- 
surance has still not been satisfactorily 
answered; there is a growing parade of 
those pressing for some system of auto- 
mobile liability compensation. And, who 
is there to deny that present rates for 
excess limits coverage are still far from 
adequate ? 

“Whether we like it or not, our busi- 
ness is becoming more and more a mat- 
ter of public direction and we would 
do well to see to it that that public is 
well and properly informed and_ is 
neither unsympathetic or antagonistic.” 
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A. B. Fair on EAC 


(Continued from Page 78) 


ing. Then, why doesn’t he make the call ? 

For the same reason he does not go 
to a hospital outpatient clinic for an 
appendix operation. He calls a surgeon 
whom he knows and whose skill he 
trusts. He takes no chance when his 
physical health is involved, and he will 
take no chances where his financial 
health is involved. He has retained 
confidence in his independent insurance 
agent. 

A single question immediately 
gests itself. “Does the independent in- 
surance agent merit the buyer’s con- 
fidence?” He does if he has disciplined 
himself to be mentally alert and physic- 
ally active in order to keep in step with 
the accelerating tempo of his specialized 
field. This cannot be done within the 
seclusion of office, or 
within the circle of his daily associates 


sug- 


his own agency 
and business friends. 

The independent 
the top man on the organization chart 


insurance agent is 


of his own agency. If he has a partner 
or two, there then will be two top men, 
or three top men. Below the top there 
are no staff men and no administrative 
assistants. So what do we find as the 
management of the American Agency 
System? Thousands of separated parts, 
each controlled and managed by one or 
two top men. 

Such a set-up is just not realistic. 
Where are the vice presidents heading 
up such important functions of manage- 
ment as public relations, accounting, 
legal, sales, administration, personnel 
relations, etc., etc.? These functions are 
considered essentiz ul by every successful 
business and industry ‘of any importance 
and size. They are just as essential to 
the American Agency System, the com- 
posite of the independent agencies. 


Services of National Association 


Fortunately, the National Association 
of Insurance Agents supplies these req- 
uisite functions in combination with the 
associated state member organizations. 
All services performed by the vice presi- 
dents and staffs of big business are 
available to member of our National 
Association. 

Big business has been convinced by 
trial and error that top management 
ie can grow stale and unproductive 

left to revolve too long in their own 
avis These men need periodic release 
from the groove of personal jurisdiction 
in order to gain stimulation from per- 
sonal contact with other top manage- 
ment men. For this reason conferences 
are scheduled at district and regional 
levels. 

The state and territorial conventions 
of our associations provide a similar 
outlet for the recuperation of manage- 
ment vitality which certainly will wither, 
shrivel and die if left entirely dependent 
on individual inspiration. 

Our National Association of Insurance 
Agents covers the continental U. S. A. 
plus Alaska and Cuba. National conven- 
tions in fairness to all had to be rotated 
throughout the national territory; this 
always involved excessive cost in time 
and money to some groups of our mem- 
bers. The agenda had to be tailored to 
a composite pattern of common interest 
to all; this involved the exclusion of 
pe irticular sectional topics. 


Plan Now to Attend EAC Meeting 
March, 16-18 


As is generally known, the correction 
of these disadvantages has been accom- 
plished by the formation, several years 
ago, of five territorial conferences of 
which our Eastern Agents Conference 
is one. For our EAC meeting scheduled 
for March 16-18 at Hotel Claridge, in 
Atlantic City, the travel time factor will 
average out satisfactorily for over 6,500 


agencies. The topics on the agenda will 
apply fairly equally to everyone present. 
Everyone will be on common ground 
and hence will find unlimited opportunity 
to exchange ideas and opinions with 
fellow members sharing a common inter- 
est. So there are few valid excuses to 
miss an EAC meeting. 
Atlantic City is an_ ideal 
timely meditation on the subject of 
“dispersed versus united individuals.” 
Now, we arrive face to face with the 
crucial point. The independent insurance 
agent is first of all an individual and 
the top man in his agency. As such, he 
is free to do exactly as he pleases; he 
can lock arms with his fellow independ- 
ent agents to form a united front, or 


spot for 


TRAVELERS WRITING BOND 

Madonna Construction Co., San Luis 
Chispo, has been awarded a contract, at 
a price of $1,052,253, by the California 
Department of Public Works, for con- 
struction of 9.9 miles of highway im- 
provement in San Diego County, between 
Rancho Santa Fe and Escondido. Trav- 
elers Indemnity is surety on the work. 





he can play a remote, lone hand in the 
seclusion of his agency office. 

In the history of the world, inde- 
pendence always has been the joint ef- 
fort of resolute men, and history will 
not be mocked. 


Commercial Car, Garage Risk 


Rates Increased in Ohio 


The National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters announced revised liability 
rates for commercial cars in Ohio, effec- 
tive November 27. The commercial car 
rate changes result in a statewide aver- 
age increase of 8.4%, for bodily injury 
and property damage combined. 

On the same date revised rates took 
effect for auto liability policies written 
on garage risks under the “Division 1— 
Premises-Operations-Automobiles” cate- 
gory. These result in an average state- 
wide increase of 12.5% for’ BI-PD com- 
bined. 
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Hho ffouse 


At Chambord’s, 
in New York City, 
it’s “crepes suzette”’ 








...at F&D, it’s BONDING! 


Like fine French cooking, bonding calls for the touch of an expert. 


Recognizing this, F&D for more than 65 years has made a specialty of bonding... 
has given it the concentrated attention this important form of business requires. 


Result: no company on earth is backed by such a wealth of knowledge and 
practical experience in this field. More important, no company is better 
equipped to help its representatives develop profitable volumes of bonding business. 


Like to consider representing F&D? Write to D. L. Buckler, in the home office. 


FIDELITY and 
DEPOSIT COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE: BALTIMORE, MARYLAND e@ 


OFFICES IN 50 PRINCIPAL CITIES 


| Also a leading underwriter 
of Burglary, Robbery, 
Forgery and other needed 
forms of insurance for 
home and industry. 


Since 1890 
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~ Bonding 01 Private Construction Work 
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demnity bond form reads approximately 
as follows: 

“Now, therefore, the condition of the fore 
going obligation is such that if the Principal 
shall indemnify the Obligee for all loss that the 
Obligee may sustain by reason of the Prin- 
cipal’s failure to comply with any of the 
terms of the contract, then this obligation shall 
be void; otherwise it shall remain in force.” 
furnishers of labor and 
benefit directly 


In order for 
material to from this 
form of bond, they must first establish 
valid mechanic’s liens on the property, 
or on the unpaid funds in the owner’s 
hands in a state 
had. 

Another form still used is the ATA 
Form B-1, entitled “Owner’s Protective 
Bond,” the essential provisions of which 
read as follows: 


where a lien may be 


“Now, therefore, if the Principal shall faith- 
fully perform such contract, and pay all per- 
sons who have furnished labor or material for 
and shall 


use in or about the improvement, 


indemnify and save harmless the Owner from 
all cost and damage by reason of Principal’s 


default or failure so to do. then this obligation 





ll be null and void; otherwise it shall remain 
in full force and effect.” 

Under this bond form, furnishers of 
labor and materials have a direct right 
of action against the surety on the bond, 
and are not required to establish a me- 
chanics’ “ but the owner has priority. 
In case of default by the Contractor, pay- 
ments to “a pliers of labor and materials 
are withheld until it has been determined 
how much of the bond penalty is used 
up in completing the contract with the 
Owner. Subcontractors and material 
furnishers prefer a direct obligation pay- 
able to them 


AIA Form 107 


\TA Form 107 for privé ite works paral- 
lels that provided by the Miller Act for 
public works. With separate bonds car- 
rying separate penalties the surety can 
proceed without delay in paying sup- 
pliers under the provisions of the pay- 
ment bond. Copies of this bond form 
may be obtained from local offices of 
surety companies or from the American 
Institute of Architects, 1735 New York 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. The 
use of this form on private work is 
gradually increasing 

When separate bonds are written, the 
penal sum is usually 50% of the contract 
price on each bond. This is ordinarily 
higher 


ample, although penal sums in 
each case cost no more. One premium 
buys both such bonds. Usually standard 


rates app ly regardless of the bond form. 

Experienced Government officials, both 
state and Federal, as well as the statu- 
tory laws, require that most Government 
contracts be awarded after free and open 
eek bidding to the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder, who to qualify for the 
award must furnish the required statu- 
tory bonds. In general, private contracts 
should be similarly awarded, after com- 


petitive bidding by a reasonable number 
of invited and recommended bidders but 
with the same bond requirements as on 


public work. 
Major Advantages 


The major advantages which accrue to 
private owners, to architects and engi- 
neers, to suppliers of labor and material, 
to responsible contractors, and to finan- 
cial institutions when private works con- 
tracts are bonded by a corporate surety 
under accept: bond forms may be 
summarized as follows: 

_1. In effect, the bond is a prequali- 
fication service — the medium of 
the surety industry’s nationwide experi- 
ence, organization At unde riggs 
The inability of a bidder ) procure 
a bond acts as a warning to the owner, 
the architect or engineer, and enables an 
award of the contract to be made to the 
lowest responsible bidder who has been 
qualified for the contract by a surety 
mpany willing to assume the risk of 
loss. 











. The architect or engineer, as the 
abe signer of a structure and as the liaison 
between the Owner and the Contractor 
who executes his plan, is a key man in 
any construction project. He bears 
heavy responsibilities. A performance 
and a payment bond largely relieves him 
of many burdensome details of inves- 
tigating the reputation, credit, financial 
responsibility and performance record of 
contractors. By not being burdened 
professionally with such matters the 
architect or engineer is free to devote 
his time and technical talents to those 
‘sentir 2 0 services which make him 
invaluable to the owner and to the con- 
tractor. 

Bond Producers Assist in Forming 
Joint Ventures 


4. Bond producers are often able to 
assist in forming joint ventures by com- 
binations of contractors. This is highly 
important when projects are unusually 
large or of a complicated nature. Fur- 
thermore, it results in obtaining greater 
competition. When bonds are required 
even the co-contractors have more con- 
fidence in each other, because they, with 
the surety companies, are all bound to 
the owner to complete the contract. 

5. Assures prompt payment to sub- 
contractors and to furnishers of labor 
" materials. 

Eliminates the loading charge for 
ee: hazard resulting in lower over-all 
cost. 

7. Provides competition among sub- 
contractors and furnishers of materials 
which brings further reduction in over- 
all cost. 

8. Accelerates the progress and com- 
pletion of the contract, because the bond 
enhances the flow of materials to the 
extent that materialmen can act more 
promptly by reason of the reduced credit 
risk, 

9. Preferment of deliveries to bonded 
contractors by suppliers when labor and 
wor are in short supply. 

Additional bank credit to a sub- 
wanes and a supplier when the 
lender knows of the security afforded by 
we? bond. 

. Reduction, if not elimination, for 
a. priv: ite owner of possible mechanics’ 
lien claims, and no lien costs to the 
contractor. 

The performance bond assures low- 
est available market price. 


Loss Preventive Activities 


13. If trouble should develop, the loss 
preventive activities of the surety often 
avert defaults in performance, thus ex- 
pediting completion. Sureties can, and 
do, render technical assistance, financial 
aid, and eliminate disputes between con- 
tractor and subcontractor. 

14. The bond assures against loss from 
deviation or misapplication of funds by 
the contractor or his employes, and as- 
sures compliance with the plans and 
specifications, thus affording protection 
against defective workmanship or ma- 
terials. 

15. The shifting of the risk to the 
surety assures completion of the con- 
tract, thus permitting a definite fixation 


of the owner’s cost at the contract price. 
Editor’s Note 

In this educational program archi- 

tects, engineers, contractors and other 


interested parties will be invited to dis- 
cuss questions relating to surety bonds 
with any member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Surety Bond Producers. In 
this connection Dallas Smith points out: 
“Its membership produces and _ services 
surety bonds in connection with con- 
struction work throughout the United 
States, the penal sum of which is many 
billions of dollars annually. Its mem- 
bers are well established general agents, 
most of whom have been in the bond- 
ing business for many years. They are 
highly regarded and respected in their 
communities and are considered as the 
principal construction bond specialists in 
their respective territories.” 





To Help Manpower Building 


For Careers in Insurance 
The teachers conference conducted re- 
cently in Cleveland by the American 
Institute for Property and Liability Un- 
derwriters was attended by 45 CPCT 
teachers from the north central states. 
This conference is the second of the 
1957-58 annual series and will be fol- 
lowed by similar meetings in other sec- 
tions of the country. 
The theme for the conferences is 
“Manpower Building for Professional 
Careers in Insurance.” 


Teaching techniques for CPCU study 


classes conducted at universities and 
colleges throughout the country were 
discussed in an “idea-sharing’” session 


by the various college professors, at- 
torneys and CPCU’s who share in this 
nationwide teaching. Other subjects dis- 
cussed included education for  profes- 
sional careers in insurance and motiva- 
tion, selection, guidance and counseling 
of persons preparing for these profes- 
sional careers. Each session was opened 
with the presentation of ideas by vari- 
ous CPCU teachers attending the con- 
ference. 

Dr. Harry J. Loman, dean of the 
American Institute, was in charge and 
his team of assistants included Robert 
M. Morse and Dr. Edwin S. Overman, 
assistant deans of the Institute and 
Harry F. Brooks, director of field serv- 
ices. 





AETNA GROUP APPOINTMENT 


Edward D. McGee, Asst. Manager of 
H.O. Claims and Bond Claims 
Counsel G. T. Holbrook IIl 
Appointment of Edward D. McGee as 
assistant manager of the home office 
claim department and bond claims coun- 
sel tor the Aetna Group was announced 
recently by President Clinton L. Ailen. 
Mr. McGee is taking over the duties of 
George T. Holbrook, secretary of the 
Aetna Group companies, who has been 
given an extensive leave of absence 

because of ill health. 

Mr. McGee is a native of Hartford and 
received his secondary education at St. 
Thomas Seminary. He is a graduate of 
Holy Cross College and holds a Master's 
degree from the University of Penn- 
sylvania Graduate School of Business 
Administration and a Law degree from 
the University of Connecticut School of 
Law. He was admitted to the Connecti- 
cut Bar in 1937. Mr. McGee joined the 
Aetna Group in April, 1936, as a bond 
claim attorney after three years in the 
credit department of a large Hartford 
retail store. 

Mr. Holbrook was born in Coldwater, 
Mich., and is a graduate of Washington 
and Lee University Law School. He 
practiced law in Clarksburg, W. Va., un- 
til 1925 when he came to Hartford as 
attorney for the bond claims department 
of a large Hartford casualty company. 
He joined the Aetna Group’s casualty 
company in 1928 as an attorney for the 
bond claim division. Later that year he 
was placed in charge of the bond claim 
department and in 1945 was given the 
title of manager of bond claims. Mr. 
Holbrook was elected assistant secretary 
of the casualty company in 1946 and was 
elected a secretary of all Group com- 
panies in 1951. 


Norman F. Penny 


(Continued from Page 106) 


the County Transit Commission, the 
Manhasset Park District Board, chair- 
man of the: Salvation Army Committee, 
director of the Nassau County Tubercu- 
losis and Public Health Association, 
trustee of the North Shore Hospital and 
member of the Long Island Hospital 
Planning Board. 

In summation it is truly said that he 
combines the enthusiasm and imagina- 
tion of youth with the wisdom and ma- 
turity of experience. This makes an un- 
beatable combination. 


Savings-Loan Blanket 
Bond Recommended 


BY SURETY ASSN. SECRETARY 


E. Vernon Roth Describes Form 22 
at Savings and Loan League 
Meeting; Ten Clauses 





One of the basic insurance needs of 
savings and loan associations is met by 
providing appropriate fidelity coverage 
and by developing and unifying cover- 
age within a single contract, E. Vernon 
Roth, secretary of the Surety Associa- 
tion of America, told the Insurance 
Committee of the United States Savings 
and Loan League at the League’s 65th 
annual convention recently at the Con- 
rad Hilton Hotel, Chicago. 

Analyzing the provisions of the Sav- 
ings and Loan Blanket Bond, Form 22, 
Mr. Roth described the ten insuring 
clauses of the bond, as well as its con- 
ditions and limitations, with stress on 
the fidelity coverage under the bond. 


Recent Staggering Losses 


A fidelity loss, he said, is defined as 
any dishonest, fraudulent or criminal 
act committed by any officers, employes 
or duly elected or appointed attorneys. 
Since his paper was prepared, Mr. Roth 
added, “Several losses of staggering size 
have come to light and they are well 
known to you, as they were fully re- 
ported in the dé ily press and in several 
magazines with national circulation. The 
question arises—what can be done to 
avoid such losses? There is no complete 
answer to this question. The trustees 
of each association, large and small, must 
realize that its assets may be squandered 
and lost through the depredations of one 
or more of its officers or employes and 
the amount of the blanket bond may be 
insufficient to cover the total loss. 
Through competent management, close 
supervision of all officers and employes, 
internal audits and periodical examina- 
tions by independent auditors, shortages 
may be uncovered before they become 
catastrophic.” 

“Larger losses are being reported,” Mr. 
Roth stated, “so that we do not look 
for an improvement in the loss ratio. 
Premium rates for Form No. 22 have 
been drastically reduced since 1937. On 
ten different occasions, to be exact. 
The reduction ranges slightly over 60% 
The most recent reduction was made on 
July 11, 1956, when a new schedule of 
rates providing discounts of 25% or 
more for amounts carried above the spe- 
cified units was adopted. Rates are con- 
stantly under study. By reason of the 
numerous and extensive changes that 
have taken place in your way of doing 
business, we are endeavoring to develop 
and improve the method of rating your 
business.” 

Forgery Losses Increase 
losses also are on the in- 
Roth said, “due to the gen- 
your associations 


Forgery 
crease, Mr. 
erous policies which 
are rapidly adopting, especially in the 
cashing of checks for strangers. It is 
erased] that some associations have, as 
a means of attracting new accounts, 
rather freely cashed pay checks for em- 
ployes of neighboring manufacturers. 
Association equipment generally is not 
designed to afford protection to those 
stationed at tellers’ windows, as_ the 
amount of cash in the till is seldom 
large. As check cashing is usually out- 
side the scope of savings and loan ac- 
tivity, this practice of cashing checks for 
anyone who seeks to take advantage of 
this convenience is a hazardous venture 
and may lead to loss through hold-up 
and also create a serious forgery expo- 
sure. Your associations are growing at 
a rapid pace, but I doubt that this is the 
time to venture into new and untried 
fields. Caution is, therefore, the key- 
note.” 


NEW F. & D. OFFICE 
Fidelity & Deposit has opened a Rio 
Grande Valley service office in Hedin: 
gen, Texas under the direction of Ver- 
non E. Walenta. 
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Ralph H. Blanchard Has Retired To 
Small Town Life In Plympton, Mass. 


Widely 


Known Columbia University Insurance Educator 


Happy and Relaxed After 44 Years of Teaching; Now 
McGraw-Hill Editor and Defense Dept. Consultant 


The widely known insurance educator, 
Prof. Ralph H. Blanchard, retired this 
year from Columbia University’s Grad- 
uate School of Business, New York, and 
is now living in the quiet and peaceful 
town of Plympton, Mass., 700 population. 
For 40 years Mr. Blanchard 
charge of insurance instruction at Colum- 
bia, having formulated and administered 
the courses. Prior to 1917 he taught 
insurance subjects at University of Penn- 
sylvania’s Wharton School for four 
years in association with the famed Dr. 
S. S. Huebner. 

A graduate of Dartmouth (1911) where 
he obtained his A.B. and A.M. 
Mr. Blanchard received his Ph.D. degree 
at University of Pennsylvania. 

The fact that Ralph Blanchard 
retired from the New York scene 
that he has gone into 
England seclusion. He’s still active as 
editor of the McGraw-Hill Insurance 
Series, a post he has ably filled for 33 
years, serve as a 
to the 
Washington, 


was in 


degrees, 


has 
does 


New 


not mean 


continues to 
matters 


and he 
consultant on insurance 
Department of 
D. C. In addition he 
membership in the 


Defense, 
has retained his 
following organiza- 
tions: 
American Management Association. 
American Association of University 
Teachers of Insurance, Casualty Actu- 
arial Society of which he has been a Fel- 
low since 1917, Insurance Library Asso- 
ciation of Boston, Insurance Institute of 
America, Insurance Society of New York, 
and American Society of Insurance Man- 
agement. He also continues to serve as 
a member of the National Panel of 
American Arbitration Association. 


A Change of Pace 


The other week Mr. Blanchard came 
to New York City to attend a luncheon 
meeting of era ag Society of Insur- 
ance Management’s New York chapter. 
In fine fettle, he told a reporter of The 
Eastern Underwriter that he was de- 
lighted to be free of pressure and dead- 
lines. He now has plenty of time to 
pursue such cultur il interests as music 
and reading. “Leaving the bustle and 
confusion of the big city gave me a 
much needed change of pace,” he ex- 
plained. “I’m now my own boss and 
come and go as I please.” 

Mr. Blanchard lives in the comfortable 
old family homestead in Plympton (built 
in the 1840's) where he was born. It’s 
situated on a hill which commands a 
considerable view of the horizon. He has 
fitted up a study in his barn where he 
does his editorial work. He has an ex- 
tensive general library, and his reading 
tastes are reflected in the books re- 
cently read and enjoyed. They include: 
“Island in the Sun” by Alec Waugh; 
“Boswell in Search of a Wife’—Brady 
and Pettle; “Much Ado About Me’— 
Fred Allen; “Three Saints and a Sin- 
ner’—Louise H. Tharp; “The Early 
Churchills’—A. L. Rowse; “Teacher in 
America”—Jacques Barzum, and “Rich- 
ard the Third”’—Paul Murray Kendall. 


Boston His Center of Interest 


Nearby Boston is Ralph Blanchard’s 
center of interest for concerts and the 
theater as well as for insurance news. 
He keeps in touch, of course, with the 
Massachusetts compulsory automobile 
liability situation and has read with 
keen interest the brochure commentary 





PROF. RALPH H. BLANCHARD 


on the operation of this act, “The First 
Thirty Years,” recently published by The 
Casualty Insurance Companies Serving 
Massachusetts. 

A Hi-Fi enthusiast, Mr. Blanchard 
looks forward to Saturday evenings 
when he gets the complete Boston Sym- 
phony concert, broadcast over Station 
WGBH, on his Hi-Fi set. 

When The Eastern Underwriter asked 
him whether he was interested in farm- 
ing his quick response was: “Having 
been born in the country I feel that I’m 
exempt from the city man’ s illusion that 
he wants to be a farmer.” As to whether 
he has any animal pets he said: “None 
whatsoever.” Neither horseback riding 
nor bicycling are among his interests, and 
in this eo Mr. Blanchard agrees with 
the late ( reorge Bernard Shaw who once 
said: “Anything but . 


sports for me. 
His Work as Editor and Consultant 


In his retirement Ralph Blanchard has 


found his niche as an editor and con- 
sultant. In his McGraw-Hill series the 
latest book to be published is “Multiple 


Line Insurance” by G. F. Michelbacher, 
president of the Great American Indem- 
nity Co., one of his oldest friends in the 
business, A number of other insurance 
executives collaborated with Mr. Michel- 
bacher in the writing of this book and it 
should receive wide acceptance in schools 
and colleges because of its timeliness. 

Earlier this year McGraw-Hill pub- 
lished the eighth edition of “Life Insur- 
ance” by Joseph B. Maclean, retired vice 
president and chief actuary, Mutual Of 
New York, and the second edition of 
Edwin W. Patterson’s “Essentials of In- 
surance Law.” Mr. Patterson is retired 
Cardozo professor of jurisprudence at 
Columbia University. 

Scheduled for 1958 publication is a 
new book on “Pensions,” written by 
James Hamilton and Dorrance Bron- 
son of the Wyatt Co., pension and ate 
arial constultants of Washington, D. C 


In all 20 titles have been published in 
the McGraw-Hill series of which eight 
are still in print. Among the latter is 
Mowbray and Blanchard’s Shae + se 


Mow- 


which 


(originally written by ae A Fi. 
bray of University of California), 
is in its fourth edition. 

As a Department of Defense consult 
ant Mr. Blanchard serves on an advisory 
committee, other "naga of which are 

(Continued on Page 116) 





Gerling International Insurance Company, Del. U.S.A. 
Robert Gerling & Co. Inc., Managers 
27 William Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Universale Reinsurance Company 


Bahnhofstr. 1, Zurich, Switzerland 


Gerling International Compagnie d'Assurances 
et de Réassurance S.A. 


26 rue du Lombard, Bruxelles, Belgium 











L. E. MACKALL’S NEW BOOK 


Educator’s Latest Treats of “Surety Un- 


J. A. Swearingen Article 


yh en rs sor 
(Continued from Page 107) derwriting”; Gives Agents Necessary 

the volume of contract bonds written Information to Write Any Type Bond 
cis ti es thee } The return to the surety educational 
5 & 4 field of Luther E. Mackall, former vice 
More Public Work to Require president of the National Sarety ¢ Corp., 
Contract Bonds after several years absence, coincides 
nn oe OREN Cee ar cto) ay. With the maton ser et of a new text- 
Of interest to the surety industry 1 book prepared by Mr. Mackall, which is 


the fact that there will be a consider- joy re: ady for i abies 


able increase in building construction Entitled “Surety Underwriting Man- 
related to what may be called slum clear ual,” the textbook is designed for two 
ance or urban rehabilitation. This pro- PUrPOses—a replacement for the sixth 

: ; - edition of Mr. Mackall’s “The Princi- 
gram is reputed to have the backing of ples of Surety Underwriting” which 
President Eisenhower. It seems likely will be completely sold out by the end 


of 1957; and as a 
agent can learn 
quired for the 


source from which any 
what information is re- 
underwriting of any type 
surety bond. For the latter purpose a 
new section “Essential Underwriting In- 
formation” has been added to the text 


that there may be continued 


the construction of 


activity in 


additional sewage 


treatment plants and the related prob- 


lem of preventing the pollution of rivers 


and streams. Much of the planned work 


in this categorv is more or less man- . Che Mackall work is of standard book 
: s , : size, containing 180 pages. It was de- 

datory by reason of legislation passed ; ° Menke 
: : signed specificall y as an item for inclu 


by various states and it is probable most — sion in the kit of s 
furnished by the 


agencies requiring 


surety supplies usually 
companies to. their 
such kits 


of the work contemplated will have to 


be done without too much regard for the 


cost of financing such projects. 


whatever of any traditional method of 





There are no signs construction. Al- 
decrease in the need for schools and — this program is not to be con- 
: iS ees - fuse i 1e lease -hase prograt 
other educational facilities, the cost of ised with the lease-purchase program 
4 : 7 : of the General Services Administration, 
which is steadily mounting. However, there has been one common problem, 
there may be some delay in work on in that the financing of these projects 
these projects because of the increase in does not appear attractive in the field 
eg ‘ of private finance. Therefore, to a large 
cost of the structures and the high rat: I : ince. Therefore, to a large 
Keg z extent, the amount of work which can 
of interest on borrowed money. Never- pe done in this class is dependent on 
theless, those who find the schools es the amount of money which the Federal 
sential will probably find some way of National Mortgage Association (Fanny 
financing them. Mae) can make available for purchasing 
Another large source of surety pre- the mortgages incident to the Capehart 
miums has been on contract bond con- projects men 
struction covering Federal public works I might add that due to negotiations 
such as those of the Army Engineers conducted by representatives of The 
and the Bureau of Reclamation. Appar- Surety Association and the Association 
ently, despite much public clamor for © Casualty & Surety Companies with 
reduced appropriations, Congress has Tepresentatives of the Department of 
come close to appropriating as much Defense and banking institutions, the 
money for next vear as it did for this Department of Defense has standardized 


separate performance 


year, the use of 
Capehart proje 


payment bonds on 
adequate amounts. 





Lease-Purchase Program for 


Federal Building There will probably be no turnpikes 

It is interesting to note that the Gen- or toll roads constructed in 1958. How 
eral Services Administration ease- ever, a substantial program of Federal 
Purchase Program for Federal Building” \id Highway work is anticipated as 


previously indicated. In addition, there 
should be a large volume of work under 
taken by cities or performed in 
f construction of various facilities 
through or around 


is expected to get underway again inas- 
much as the Administration has re- 
scinded the requirement that the interest 
rate paid by the contractor on such for the 
buildings could not be in excess of 4% for speeding tral 
Although Congress failed to extend this the cities. This likely to call for con 
progr: am, there are some 97 rather sub- struction of some large bridges, elevated 
stantial projects that have already been highways and similar types of construc- 


cities 


authorized. They will probably get un- tion. It is also probable that, because 
derway during the coming year. of the rapid growth of the suburbs, there 
{ ide will be considerable work in connection 
Capehart Projects with sewers and water supply systems 

The military housing program, under While at this time most fidelity and 
he Capehart Act, vhen launched in surety underwriters feel the need for 


greater caution in underwriting, the 
prospects for production of fidelity and 
surety st all in 1958 should be excel- 
lent. 


1955, envisioned the construction of per- 
manent financing of housing facilities 
through the use of private capital rather 
than through appropriated funds, the 
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Legislative Situation 
In A. & H. Brightens 


HENRY S. GLENN GIVES VIEWS 
Insurance Bidens and Supervisory 
Forces Meeting Challenge 
of Former Critics 
While accident and health insurance 
for the future will remain to be a com- 
plex problem, largely social and eco- 
nomic in nature, it will be the task of the 
insurance business and the State super- 
visors to recognize the fast changing 
patterns and to meet them in a manner 

which best serves the public interest. 
This was one of the statements made 
by Henry L. Glenn, associate general 
counsel, Life Insurance Association of 
America in his report to the Associa- 


tion this week on 1957 legislative and 
legal activities. 
Legislative System 
While problems at the supervisory 


level were in the foreground during the 


year, the legislative picture was some- 
what different from that earlier antici- 
pated. 


“Except in New York where extensive 
consideration on this subject has oc- 
cupied the attention of the political lead- 
ers of both parties the volume of legis- 
‘agen expected did not materialize,” he 
said. “Legislative problems arose in a 
few other states, notably in Alabama 
and Idaho,” he continued, “bat were 
satisfactorily resolved. It is hoped this 
represents a recognition on the part of 
the lawmaking bodies that the health 
insurance business and the state super- 
vision thereof are meeting the challenge 
of this rapidly growing branch of our 
business.” 

Mr. Glenn said the over-all picture is 
not discouraging. Since SEUA decision 
in 1944 that insurance is commerce, much 
has been accomplished by the Commis- 
sioners and the business justifying the 
confidence the public has today in the 
insurance business and the supervisory 
system, For example, he called atten- 
tion “ the task of enactment in all states 
of such important regulatory statutes as 
NAIC uniform individual accident and 
sickness policy provision laws, fair trade 
practice laws and NAIC unauthorized 
insurers “service of process act” as 
nearly complete. 


Commissioners Welfare Fund 


“The A. & H. advertising rules, de- 
signed to help meet the challenge to state 
regulation of insurance advertising, have 
been < dopted by many of the states,” he 

said. “The Commissioners last week 
adoy pted a code of ethics to cover insur- 
ance operations in the welfare fund 
field.” He thought the business believes 
that this code will do much to eliminate 
the criticism voiced on some occasions by 
unions and legislative committees that 
the insurance business has done nothing 
to correct abuses said to exist in a few 
instances in insurance practices in wel- 
fare fund field. 





Elect Flanagin Pieter 
Of Illinois State C. of C. 


Norris C. Flanagin, executive vice 
president of Lumbermens Mutual Cas- 
ualty and American Motorists, was one 
of 37 leading business men elected as 
directors of the Illinois State Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Mr. Flanagin joined the Kemper or- 
ganization in 1932 as manager of its 
advertising department. Two years later 
he was appointed business extension 
department manager. 

In 1945, shortly after his return from 
World War II service as a Navy air com- 


American Casualty Has New 
Individual A. & H. Policy 


American ‘Casualty of Reading, Pa., has 
added a new individual accident and sick- 
ness disability policy—a Protector Pol- 
icy—to its portfolio. 

Coverage is offered to men and women, 
ages 18-59, and to men ages 60-79 under 
its senior plan. This contract features 
four basic disability coverage plans: 
lifetime accident and sickness; lifetime 
accident with 60 month sickness; 60 
months accident with 12 months. sick- 
ness and 12 months accident with six 
months sickness. Flexible coverage com- 
minations are offered through the use of 
a wide range of optional coverages and 
elimination periods. 

Automatically included in the coverage 

are such features as waiver of premiums, 
no increase of premium or decrease of 
benefits because of age, world-wide covy- 
erage for A. & S., two year incontestable 
provision, liberal house confinement defi- 
nition and worldwide coverage while fly- 
ing as a passenger in any aircraft. 

In announcing the policy, Vice Presi- 
dent A. H. Kessler pointed out that the 
rapid growth of the A. & H. industry in 
the past decade proves that the public 
is convinced of the need for protection 
against the caused by disability. 
He also stated it was the primary respon 
sibility of all agents to protect their 
clients’ chief economic asset . . the 
ability to earn an income, through an 
adequate disability insurance program. 


losses 


A. & H. Christmas Party in 
N. Y. Set for December 18 


The annual Christmas party of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York’s 
biggest social event of the year, will be 
held Wednesday, December 18, at Hotel 
Edison, New York, and a large attend- 
ance is expected. Inadvertently the date 
and place was incorrectly stated in our 
December 6 issue. 

The program includes a turkey dinner, 


plenty of good fellowship, six acts of 
entertainment, and with Edward E. An- 
derson, Commercial Travelers Mutual 


Accident, the club’s 1957 president, as 
the host. Table reservations can still be 
made with any one of the following club 
members—Fred Bumby, HAnover 2-4044; 
James Gleich, ORegon 9-2211; George 
Hills, MUrray Hill 5-5000; Emerson 
Stanley, WIsconsin 7-5816. 


Pa. Dept. Asks Publicity 
For Blue Cross Rate Plan 


\ Blue Cross rate filing plan has been 
filed with Pennsylvania State Insurance 
Department by Capital Hospital Service 
which has more than 700,000 Blue Cross 
subscribers in that state. Commissioner 
Francis R. Smith, who will later an- 
nounce date of a hearing, has asked 
newspapers to give it wide publicity in 
order that the public be adequately in- 
formed of the proposed new rates and 
new contracts. 

Responsible organizations will have 
opportunity to inspect the filing by ap- 
plying to Insurance Department head- 
quarters in Harrisburg. Participants in 
po hearing will also be subject to cross- 

xamination. Commissioner Smith will 
seep he at the hearing which will be 
also attended by members of his staff 
and staff of Attorney General Thomas 
D. McBride. 





bat intelligence officer in the Caribbean 
and Pacific, Mr. Flanagin was elected 
a Kemper group vice president. He was 
elected executive vice president in 1955. 


500% Rise Since °48 In 
Hospital Exp. Benefits 


HEALTH INSTITUTE REPORTS 


Hospital Charges Up 125% in Same 
Period; Estimated $1 Billion to Be 
Paid Out in 1957 


Benefit payments to persons covered 
by hospital expense insurance policies 
through the nation’s insurance companies 
have increased more than 500% since 
1948, the Health Insurance Institute re- 
ports. These benefits, according to HII 
have risen at a faster rate than the cost 
of hospital care in the United States. 
During the period from 1948 to 1956, 
hospital charges have increased 125% 

In a projection of 1956 totals reported 
by insurance companies writing health 
insurance policies, HII estimates that 
more than $1 billion in benefits will be 
paid in 1957 under hospital expense in- 
surance plans, as compared to some $150 
million received by patients confined in 
hospitals in 1948. During 1956 alone, 
some $900 million was paid in hospital- 
ization benefits, added the Institute, a 
500% increase in nine vears. These fig- 
ures represent payments made to help 
cover the cost of hospital expenses only, 
and do not include benefits paid by in- 
surance companies through other types 
of policies to cover the expenses of 
medical, surgical, and major medical 
care, and for loss of income expense in- 
surance. 

Evaluating the report, the Institute 
said that the “growth in benefit pay- 
ments reflects both the greater propor- 
tion of hospital expenses being financed 
through insurance company policies, in- 
cluding practically every type of charge 
for hospital care, and the record expan- 
sion of these voluntary health insurance 
programs.” 


66.3 Million People Covered at 1956 


Year-End 


In this connection, the Institute noted 
that nearly 40%, or over 8 million people, 
of the 21 million who entered a hospital 
last year had insurance company policies 
to help pay for the cost of _—— or 
accident. By the end of 1956, a record 
66.3. million Americans were bsbritcre 


against the cost of hospital care, both 
through individual and family health 
policies, and under group insurance pro- 


grams. This represents a 155% increase 
in the number of people thus covered 
since 1948. 

in concluding its report of the rise in 
benefit payments in the last nine years, 
the Institute also noted that there had 
been a decrease in the time a patient 
remains in the hospital. According to 
the American Hospital Association, the 
average length of time in short-term 
zeneral hospitals in 1948 was 8.1 days 
per patient. At the end of 1956, due to 
the advances in medical care and treat- 
ment, this average was reduced to 7.7 
davs, 

The Health Insurance Institute is the 
central source of information for the 
nation’s insurance companies serving the 
public through voluntary health insur- 
ance. 


Combined of America Makes 


Six Field Promotions 

W. Clement Stone, president of the 
Combined of America, announced the 
following promotions: 

Almos Geibe, of Dardanelle, to sales 
manager in northern area of Arkansas; 
David Wilder, of Colorado Springs, to 
sales manager in southern territory of 
Colorado; Jack Hughes, of Pitman, 

J. to sales manager in southern New 


Jersey; Thomas Dickerson of Lawton, 
Okla., to sales manager in southwest 
Oklahoma; William Fuller, Richmond, 


Va. to supervisor in west central Vir- 
ginia and Norman Sasman of Flint, 
Mich., to sales manager in southern 
Michigan area. 








A. & H. OPENING 


Accident & Health Production 
and Promotion Man $9,000. 
Large Eastern Company wants an 
agressive A. & H. man capable of work- 
ing under Supt. HO—for sales produc- 


tion, promotion and recruiting. Employer 
pays our fee and relocation expenses. 


Contact us in confidence — no obliga- 
tion, of course. Many other fine current 
openings. 


CITY COMPUTING PLACEMENT 
PAUL S. MILLER, MANAGER. 
320 Penn Square Bldg., Phila. 7 
LOcust 8-1163 














Ten Years Work Of 
Health Ins. Council 


REVIEWED IN N NEW BOOKLET 


Howard A. Moreen Announces Publica- 
tion of “Serving the Health 
Care Field” 


Ten years of service to the nation’s 
doctors and hospitals on behalf of the 
insurance business is reviewed in a 
newly published report of the Health 
Insurance Council. Entitled “Serving 
the Health Care Field,” the booklet de- 
scribes the nature and scope of the 
HIC’s information and technical assist- 
ance program conducted since 1946 
Copies of the booklet are being distrib- 
uted to insurance companies, medical and 
hospital groups and other health agen- 


cies, according to HIC Chairman How- 
ard A. Moreen, vice president, Aetna 
Life. 


Major HIC Achievements 
ehh 


achievements are 
simplified, all-pur- 

physicians and 
been endorsed by 


Cited as major 
the a of 
pose, claim forms f 
hospitals whic h have 
medical and hospital associations, and 
the Hospital Admissions Plans under 
which patients may use their insurance 
benefits as a credit against the hospital 
bill. Insurance company participation in 
the claim forms program is continuing 
to broaden, according to the Council, 
thereby “alleviating the work load_ of 
health care people and, in turn, speeding 
the processing and payment of claims.” 

Pointing out that the Group Hospital 
Admission Plan—worked out in cooper- 
ation with hospitals—is in effect in 
“large areas of the country,” the Coun- 
cil reports successful introduction of ad- 
missions plans for individual hospital 
and sickness policies in several cities. 


Insurance - Medical Meetings 


In addition, reference is made in 
“Serving the Health Care Field” to in- 
creasingly fruitful results of conferences 
being held between insurance and medical 
care leaders, at which mutual problems 
are being explored. Emphasis is being 
placed, too, on a speaker program, the 
HIC states, with insurance representa- 
tives addressing more and more medical 
and hospital society meetings on aspects 
of voluntary health insurance. 

Other activities described by the 
Council in its report include its annual 
survey of voluntary health insurance 
coverage in the United States, which 
represents correlation of data from gov- 
ernment, insurance, service plan, medical 
and hospital association sources; the 
publication of pamphlets on fundamen- 
tals of health insurance; simplification 
of health insurance administration 
through development of a standard 
nomenclature and classification of surgi- 
cal procedures; and the channeling of 
news of industry trends to medical and 
hospital journals. 
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and all are potential Catastrophe Hospital Insurance 
policyholders. This is a vast market for additional in- 
dividual lines business. A market that is increasing in 


number every day, yet is wide open for new sales. 


fin) 


Today, less than 10% of our population has the finan- 
cial security of a catastrophe insurance plan. Some 
undoubtedly are your own clients. But what about 
your clients who don’t have this all important protec- 


tion? Can you say their insurance program is complete? 


Continental’s Catastrophe Hospital plans are one 
way to complete your client’s insurance program. If 
he, or a member of the family should need hospital care, 
this vital coverage will provide the necessary protection 
to help pay “the costly hospital bills.” 

Take advantage of the odds. Millions everywhere 
need this protection. So whenever you program for 
hospital coverage, be sure to make Continental’s Catas- 
trophe Hospital Insurance an integral part of your 
presentation. Your clients will be glad you did. For 
complete details contact your General Agent today. 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


A MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL-NATIONAL GROUP 


Continental Assurance Company National Fire of Hartford 








Transportation Insurance Company Transcontinental Insurance Company 
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Security — Everyone Wants It! 


y J. M. WickMAn 
Second Vice AE in Charge of A. & S. Dept. 


Mutual Of 


In the timely article which foilows J 
would be in the public 
“old line” non-cancellable insurance. He 
market and need 
as we have lifetime 
there an area for « 


nterest to confine the 
maintains that there 
w the regular commercial policy 
and non-renewable term policies in the life 
lifferent kinds or varicties of coverage in the “es 


New York 


M. Wickman tells why he does not think 


sale of accident and sickness insurance to 
will continue to be a 
as well as the non-can, variety. “Just 
insurance field, so is 

S. field,” he says. 


Mr. Wickman expresses his vicws from a background of 28 years in the A. & H. 


Ids, starting with The 


and life imsuranc« 
( sain Be in 1943. He was 


American Life 


in the fall of 1951 to jom Mutual Of New 
America 


Association of 


the Health Insurance 


Recent years seem to have increased 
the demand for security in almost every- 
thing. The buyer of any mechanical de- 


vice or appliance wants a warranty with 


the sale. The auto tire and _ battery 
manufacturers are offering longer and 
broader guarantees—one tire advertise- 
ment even offers to provide towing 


service if their snow-tires fail to pull 
you through! 

The individual no longer needs to 
“hold the bag,” for insurance is being 
provided for every major risk. In nearly 
every business transaction involving a 
period of time to complete payments, 
the buyer can, if he wishes, arrange for 
cancellation of the obligation if he dies 
or is disabled. He can make such ar- 
rangements with the seller of the mer- 
chandise, or through the banker grant- 
ing the loan, or, of course, by contacting 
his insurance agent or broker. 

This demand for protection and _ se- 
curity is quite necessary for the average 
person who is entirely dependent on the 
salary or wages he earns. Usually his 
monthly income is so completely allo- 
cated today that an unexpected sizable 
expense might mean disaster to the fam- 
ily economy. 

Unprecedented Growth 

\s a result, the past few years have 

seen an unprecedented growth in the 





sale of all forms of insurance, particu- 
larly those forms which protect against 
loss of income or the cost of medical 


care which must be paid for out of in 
come. The public has come to consider 
insurance as a part of modern living 
People are providing for premiums in 
their crowded budgets. With more peo- 
ple owning insurance and more insureds 
receiving benefits, they are also learning 
more and more about their policies. This 
practical knowledge of the workings of 
insurance—of seeing insurance in action 
has made them recognize the indis- 
sability of such protection and has 
caused them to study more carefully the 
terms of coverage 





When the accident and sickness in 
surance industry was very young, the 
chief product was accident-only cover- 
age. It was easy to buy—and easy to 
let go. As is well known, the first poli- 
cies were sold as travel insurance, or to 
protect against some especially haz- 
ardous venture. This concept of tem- 
porary protection prevailed for many 
years 

With the introduction and develop- 
ment of benefits for sickness, require- 
ments to obtain policies were made more 
exacting. The development of the non- 


cancellable mtract gave A. & S. pur- 
chasers a new idea of security in con 
nection with their insurance. However, 
non-can. insurance was slow in gaining 
universal acceptance, largely due to the 
greater cost and the higher qualification 
requirements. To meet the demands for 
lower cost and less rigid acceptance 
qualifications, A. & S. on a cancellable 
basis was further improved and became 
the most popular form of coverage. 


Hospital Ins. Recognized Necessity 


In the 1930's, policies to help defray 
the cost of hospital and surgical expenses 
began to be developed. This type of 


Prudential in 1922 and joining the North 
secretary of that company when he resigned 
York. He is active in committee work for 


insurance also created a demand _ for 
greater security. The result was that in 
the 1940's many companies abandoned 
the cancellation clause, reserving only 
the right to refuse renewal. Within the 
past decade, hospitalziation insurance 
has become, with the vast majority of 
families, a recognized necessity. At the 
end of 1956, 116 million U. S. residents 
had some degree of hospitalization in- 
surance. In most policies the companies 
reserved only the option of refusing 


renewal. 

With this type of coverage becoming 
so popular and necessary, even the occa- 
sional instance when a company did 
exercise its non-renewal right caused 
dissatisfaction and often resulted in 
criticism, not only of the company but 
of the entire institution of insurance. 
Although these occ: asions were rare in- 
deed in relation to the thousands of poli- 
cies in force, legisiators and regulatory 
officials began to direct their attention 
to drafting laws that restricted and, in 
some cases, prevented cancellation of 
A. & S. policies, especially those which 
protected against medical care costs. 

The traditional non-cancellable medi- 
cal care or hospitalization insurance has 
up to the present time made little prog- 
ress, largely due to the fact that the 
loss insured against is not a stable one. 
Changes in medical practice, availability 
or utilization of hospitals, nature and 
cost of drugs and preparations for treat- 
ment of the sick and injured, are taking 
place constantly. So what may be satis- 
factory rates under today’s methods may 
be quite inadequate a few years hence. 

The problem is the familiar one of 
balance between risks which are insur- 
able and the development of coverage 
which will meet the widest possible si 
of the insuring public. When so_bal- 
anced, it is apparent that fixed pre- 
mium contracts cannot be made to pro- 














BASIC 
MEDICAL EXPENSE 


500-00 


Pays up to $500.00 of covered 
medical bills after a $50 de- 
ductible 








Keep a Jong step ahead of competition with 
American Casualty’s NEW 


COMPREHENSIVE 
MAJOR MEDICAL POLICY 


| PAYS BOTH ”) 
wg 





MAJOR 
MEDICAL EXPENSE 


10,000. 


After $500.00 has been paid, 
the policy then pays 80% of med- 
ical expenses incurred within 3 
years* up to an additional limit 
of $10,000.09 (or $5,000.00). 











premiums... 





FOR INDIVIDUALS AND FAMILIES: Unallocated benefits for accident 
and sickness (treatment in home, hospital or doctor's office)... level 
special children’s rates... 


regardless of other insurance in force except Workmen's Compensa- 
tion or Occupational Disease Act or Law Benefits. GET ALL THE 
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vide the broad medical care and hospital 
and surgical coverage demanded today 
for indefinite periods. This is particu- 
larly so in the demand for coverage over 
65 and for the need for lifetime cover- 
age in this area. 

New Plan Wins Acceptance 

To be in a position to provide this 
broad coverage in this field with its 
ever changing costs and practices, the 
“non-cancellable - guaranteed renewable 
contract with the right to change pre- 
miums by class” has recently been in- 
troduced. This plan has had tremendous 
acceptance by the public as it provides 
for the insured a guarantee that his 
policy may be continued up to a certain 
age (usually 65) or for life, as written 
in the policy. The only modification of 
the contract reserved to the company is 
that of adjusting premiums on a class 
basis, so as to have adequate funds to 
meet claims if costs of providing bene- 
fits rise. Such policies are now offered 
by a large number of carriers. 

We are today laying much stress on 
contract terms—on renewal clauses—on 
promises made in advertising. Certainly, 
an insured is entitled to know what his 
contract will or will not do and to be 
certain that he gets what he thought 
he was buying. He is entitled to per- 
formance by the company in which he 
places his confidence. 

Does this mean then that all A. & S. 
insurance must be written on the tradi- 
tional non-can. basis? I think not. 

First of all, the fact that a company 
issues such a non-can. contract is no 
absolute guarantee that performance un- 
der that contract will measure up to the 
expectations which the insured antici- 
pated. The service rendered by the 
agent, branch office or home office, par- 
ticularly the claim department, could be 
something less than desirable and in the 
final analysis no contract is any better 
than the maker of that contract. To be 
sure, careful regulation and supervision 
by State Insurance Departments such as 
we have today, leaves little doubt as 
to ultimate compliance under any insur- 
ance contract. 

More important, however, is that to 
require all coverage to be of the fixed 
premium non-can. type would stifle ex- 
perimentation and development in this 
great industry. A. & S. is still in its 
infancy—at least it is far from mature 
when it comes to looking at experience 
from a historical or — point of 
view. While it is true that A. & S. has 
been written for some years, it is a 
quite different product today than was 
sold 50 years ago, 25 years ago—yes, 
even five years ago. The reason for these 
radical changes? The risk insured 
against has changed and is continuing 
to change year by year. 

An Art Rather Than a Science 


A. & S. insurance is not something 
static. It does not insure against an 
(Continued on Page 122) 
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Walter L. Hays, Orlando, And Family 


WigKrge 





Left to right—Charlee Ann, 7-year-old daughter of Walter L. Hays, president, 
American Fire and Casualty; Mrs. Hays, Walter L. Hays, and his 444-year-old-son, 
Walter Lee, Jr. 


Shown above is the latest picture of 
Walter L. Hays, president, American 
Fire & Casualty of Orlando, Fla. and 
his attractive family. It was. taken 
around Thanksgiving time, just before 
Mr. and Mrs. Hays left home for New 
York City to attend the midyear meet- 
ing of National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. While ‘there Mr. 
Hays was host at a luncheon party given 
at The Commodore for J. Edwin Larson, 
Florida Insurance Commissioner and 
state treasurer, Mrs. Larson, and Florida 
Department staff members who attended 
the NAIC meeting. 

In Orlando Mr. Hays is one of the 


leading citizens, active in many civic af- 
fairs. He finds time, however, to serve 
on the insurance and membership com- 
mittees of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and as director of 
National Association of Independent In- 
surers of which he is a past president. 

Mrs. Hays’ time is divided between 
her home and family, hospital volunteer 
work and civic interests. She is a 
member of the Women’s Auxiliary of 
Orange Memorial Hospital, Orlando, ac- 
tive in the League of Women Voters, 
and engrossed at this time in the Hays’ 
new home at nearby Lake Sue, which 
they hope to occupy soon. 





N. Y. State Employes’ Plan 
Costs State $4.2 Million 

More than 73,000 employes of New 
York State are covered by the new com- 
prehensive health insurance program 
which went into effect December 5. Gov- 
ernor Averell Harriman described the 
plan as “the most liberal and compre- 
hensive program enacted by a govern- 
mental body to provide employes with 
low-cost protection against the costs of 
medical care.’ 

The State will contribute $4.2 million 
a year to help pay for the program. 
This is sufficient to cover half the cost 
of coverage for employes and 35% for 
dependents of employes. Each person 
will be covered for 120 days of com- 
plete hospital service and “a very wide 
range of medical and surgical bene- 
fits.” 

The plan takes care of 80% of the 
remaining medical bills up to $15,000 
after the person enrolled pays the first 
50. 

Under the program employes living in 
the metropolitan New York City area 
and the Hudson Valley may choose the 
optional coverage available from Group 
Health Insurance, Inc. or Health Insur- 
ance Plan of Greater New York with 
the state making a contribution to the 
cost. 


GROUP DENTAL HEALTH PLAN. 
Over 200 employes of the Federation 
of Jewish Philanthropies have enrolled 
in Group Health Dental Insurance 
(G.H.D.I.), considered the first non- 
profit, community-wide dental plan in 
the United States. Acceptance of the 
Plan resulted from recent negotiations 
between the union representing Federa- 
tion employes and Federation’s board 
ot trustees. The employes of Federa- 
tion and the organization will share the 
cost. 


Blue Cross Seeks 20% 
Increase in Central Pa. 

A Blue Cross rate increase averaging 
20% for most of the 721,000 central 
Pennsylvania subscribers of Capital Hos- 
pital Service was proposed in a filing 
submitted November 25 to the Pennsyl- 
vania State Insurance Department, which 
announced it would conduct public hear- 
ings. Blue Cross officials said if the 
new rates are approved they would be- 
come effective some time next spring, 
and would yield an estimated $2,500,000 a 
year in additional revenue. 

They said present income of the hos- 
pital service is averaging $1,244,500 a 
month on the basis of a 12-month period. 
Of this, 93.7% goes out for hospitaliza- 
tion expenses and 6.2% for administra- 
tive expenses. This leaves only 0.1% 
for reserve, it was said. i 

State Insurance Commissioner Francis 
R. Smith said the new rate proposals 
will be given complete study by our 
legal and actuarial staffs.” 


Storey of Dallas Named to 
Civil Rights Commission 


Robert G. Storey, general counsel and 

director of Universal Life & Accident 
Insurance Co., Dallas, has been named 
by President Eisenhower to the newly 
created six-man Civil Rights Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. Storey, senior partner in the Dal- 
las law firm of Storey, Armstrong and 
Steger, serves also as dean of the School 
of Law at Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity. He has been associated with the 
Universal Life & Accident continuously 
since its organization in 1927. 

A past president of the American Bar 
Association, Mr. Storey has served on 
the Hoover Commission. He assisted 
with the prosecution at the Nuremberg 
trials in Germany. 





PRESCRIPTION FOR 
HEALTHIER A and H SALES 








Again the Kemper companies 
make big news as they introduce 
a new line of policies designed to 
add vigor to agents’ A and H sales 
—and help them capture a big 
share of the fast-growing Major 
Medical market. 

Keynoting the new line is the 
Family Major Medical Expense 
policy, a broad coverage policy 
featuring high maximum protec- 
tion for long-term diseases like 
cancer and heart disease. Deduc- 
tible feature helps make cost rea- 
sonable. Supplementing this 
catastrophe protection is the new, 
broader Kemper Hospital Expense 
policy—in many cases it will pay 
the deductible of the Major 








Medical. 
A full supply of hard-hitting 
advertising pieces — colorful 


folder; eye-catching giant display 
card, stuffers, ad-mats and direct 
mail letters—back up the new 
A and H line. 

If you are interested in repre- 
senting one of the progressive 
Kemper companies write N. C. 
Flanagin, Exec. Vice President, 


Home Office. 


Lumbermens. = WG UY 


LN meucan MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 


Divisions of KEMPER INSURANCE Chicago 40 


BRANCHES IN: ATLANTA ¢ BOSTON « COLUMBUS « DALLAS « LOS ANGELES » NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK ¢ PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE » SUMMIT, N.J. © SYRACUSE « TORONTO 


These policies are not yet available in North Carolina or Canada; 
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A. & H. Writings And Loss Ratios 
Both Up; Leaders Evaluate 57 Trends 


Many Companies Prepare to Charge Higher Rates in 1958 
For Hospital Insurance; Ten Months’ of 90 
Companies Tabulated 


As 1957 draws 1 a close A. & H 
industry leaders are taking stock of the 
year’s results, alyzing production 
trends and loss ratios, and drawing up 
their plans for the new year. For the 
most part they are in an optimistic 


mood. Premium writings are ahead for 


especially the large 


most companies, 
Group A. & H. writers, the over-all 
gain being at Ieast 10% over 1956. The 


ituation is brighter, and the 





pressure of governmental probes has 
been eased 


[The companies, scrape si are re- 


lieved that the much publicized Asian 
flu epidemic has not pene hob with 
their claim experience As a matter of 


ffect has been remarkably 


fact, its e t 
late although the higher loss 


slight to ¢ 
ratios th 
claims p 


year reflect an increase in 
for respiratory diseases gen- 
I] this connection one large 
company notes that almost all of its in- 
frequency has been in 
loss of time pol- 











crease in ( aim 
sickness claims under 
been apparently little 
or this type of illness. 
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Concerned Over Impact of Inflation 
However, A. & H. writing companies 
1 en able to escape the impact 
which in 1957 has been 
-eable in connection with 
id medical expense 
n ‘individual and Group 
Eastern Underwriter, 
rviewed many company 
> past few weeks, notes 
ing in the industry that 
premium rates must be 
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made the move; other carriers while 
reluctant | r 
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Non-Can. Boom Expected 


One of t year’s significant trends 
has been the widespread stepped up 
t in non-cancellable guaranteed 


e. More and more 























c Ss are reaching the conclusio1 
that an. is t and will be more 
sO next year, the line to sell as it i 
what er of people want 
and, ¢ one e> observes, they 
are wi to pay the increased premium 
tor the better protection 

There is certainly no danger that 


guaranteed renewable type of coverage 
will take the place of commercial pol- 
icies which meet — needs. There 
is plenty of room for both types of cov- 
erage in the A. & H. market. However, 
there is a growing conviction, especially 
among companies entering the non-can. 
field, that policies providing benefits to 
age 65, even with the adjustable premium 
privilege, offer the best possible buy for 
insureds. On the other hand, coverage 
written on shorter terms of sickness 
protection appears to have fallen in 
popularity. 

U ndoubte dly the rumpus caused by the 
Metcalf Committee’s recommendations in 
New York State has awakened A. & 
companies to the need for making more 
secure the future of cancellable A. & 
H. business. One of the underwriters 
who has been in the thick of industry 
conferences on this very point—Gerald 
S. Parker of the Guardian Life—predicts 
that a major problem to be faced in 
the next five sedi will be the question 
of cancellation or termination of policies 
on account of deterioration in health. In 
his opinion, companies must find ways 
to reduce substantially or eliminate these 
reasons for cancellation or face the 
prospect of mandatory non-cancellable 
insurance 

His view is shared by other thoughtful 
leaders who feel that it’s important for 
those who believe in commercial A. & 
H. to take a long, scrutinizing look at the 
way in which it is being underwritten. 
In other words, “if we want to pre- 
serve its many advantages to the insur- 
ing public, we had better find a way 
to eliminate its major disadvantage.” 


Major Medical Expense Growing Fast 


Production figures for the first ten 
months of 1957, supplied to The Eastern 
Underwriter, reveal that a substantially 
larger volume of Group major medical 
expense insurance has been sold this 
year by the larger writers. Metropolitan 
Life, for example, reports $38,900,000 pro- 
duction in this line, up 30% over the 
1956 period. The sentiment is growing 
that Group major medical along with 
comprehensive major medical will con- 
tinue to enjoy healthy premium increases 
because they are becoming better under- 
stood by more people. 

However, the trick in writing Group 
major medical is how best to cope with 
rising loss ratios. Several large com- 
panies have been forced to raise their 
new issue premium rates substantially 
for certain Group major medical plans 
because of this upward trend in claim 
costs. 

Refinement in coverage is going on 
almost continuously. While a few years 
larger companies did the ex- 
erimenting, today entry into this com- 
itively new field is being taken by 
sven the small companies. Obviously, 
they have benefited by experience of 
r competitors. 

Soon after the first of the year one of 
the industry giants will put on the mar- 
ket individual and family major medical 
expense, a significant step ahead. 


The Outlook for 1958 


Predictions are being made that com- 
petition for business in 1958 will be 
much keener than in the past few years. 
\t the same time, health insurance will 
be harder to sell. The expectation is also 
that policies will be written for a longer 
period than heretofore, thus making A. 
& H. more readily available for the 
older ages. Further experimentation will 
undoubtedly be made on substandard 
business. 

More production attention will also be 
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focused on keyman coverage, a_ line 
which is receiving more and more recog- 
nition. Companies are making special 
policy offerings for such protection _ 
they are reaping the harvest in grea 
premium income. 

It’s also a certainty that special risks 
A. & H. will continue to attract producer 
attention. Companies, both large and 
small, feel that this specialty line offers 
much opportunity. The reason is well 
expressed by A. W. Adee, vice presi- 
dent of the Educators Mutual Life of 
Lancaster, Pa. who says: “People are 
thinking more frequently of the need 
for A. & H. for such needs as trips, busi- 
ness personnel traveling on company 
business, camps, students and types of 
exposure that never before induced a 
second thought.” 

Mr. Adee also believes that integra- 
tion from the sales standpoint of A. & 
H. with the life insurance sale is receiv- 
ing greater acceptance from agents and 
this increased awareness on the part or 
trained fieldmen will show a decided 
impact of increased & H. sales. 

Furthermore, the facility of payment 
of premiums through a variety of bank 
preauthorized draft plans will help per- 
sistency as well as enabling more people 
to pay their premiums monthly, thus 
resulting in more sales for agents and 
brokers. 


Pitfalls to Be Avoided 


It is to be se that some of the 
newcomers in the A. & H. field will act 
in the months ahead to correct mistakes 
as they begin to get the “feel” of a 
business still new to them. One pitfall 
to be avoided is deviation from sound 
insurance principles and ordinary com- 
mon sense by paying too much heed to 
production and agency departments in 
determining what to sell. Such deviation 
would certainly create an unhealthy and 
confusing competitive situation. It stands 
to reason that the companies that offer 
health insurance benefits on a sound 
basis at reasonable budget costs and with 
good policyowner service should be able 
in the long run to get and retain the 
bulk of their business. 


Leaders 


V. J. Skutt, Mutual of Omaha, in op- 
timistically sizing up the 1958 outlook, 
believes that the New Year will brine 
a marked Ictup in the rate of inflation 
which has rendered so much A. & H. 
coverage obsolete or inadequate. H> 
also looks forward to a healthy readjust - 
ment in our economy. “Such readjust- 
ment,” he says, “will emphasize to our 
fellow Americans even more the need 
to protect their earning power.” 

In turn, Robert J. Glasgow, Continen- 
tal Casualty, anticipates continued A. & 
ra: production growth in 1958 with par- 
ticularly strong development in the guar- 
anteed renewable field. As for loss ex- 
perience, he sees little prospect that the 
present trend toward higher loss ratios 

can be arrested. For this reason he 
anticipates that an extensive reappraisal 
of rates, particularly for hospital bene- 


Express Optimism 


fits subject to the impact of inflation, will 
be mandatory for most companies. 


$1,658,200,000 Produced by 12 “Leading 


ompanies 


In tabulating the ten months’ results 
The Eastern Underwriter found that the 
12 largest writers of & H. and hos- 
pitalization lines tallied an approximate 
total of $1,658,200,000 up to November 
1. Topping the list of the “big 12” 
is the Metropolitan Life followed in or- 
der by the Aetna Life, The Travelers, 
The Prudential, Mutual of Omaha, 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, Conti- 
nental Casualty, Bankers Life & Cas- 
ualty, Occidental Life, John Hancock 
Mutual Life, Provident Life & Acci- 
dent and New York Life. 

Pinpointing their premium and loss 
results and those of over 75 other car- 
riers in our tabulation, the following 
trends are discernable: 


Metropolitan Life reported $313,200,000 
premium writings, up 12% for all A. & 
H. lines and with over-all loss ratio of 
81.6% compared with 81.8% for the 1956 
period. Its breakdown of writings 
showed $230,200,000 in Group A. & H., up 
9%—88.9% loss ratio; Group major medi- 
cal—$38,900,000, up 30% ; 76% loss ratio; 
commercial A. & H.—$18,000,000 down 
5% ; 49.3% loss ratio; hospital and surgi- 
cal (Group conversions)—$700,000, up 
233%; 58.3% loss ratio. For non-can. 
hospital and surgical writings were $25,- 
000,000, up 22%; loss ratio 46.5%, and 
for non-can. A. & H. the volume was 
$400,000, up 400%; loss ratio 38.4%. 

The Metropolitan’s conservative esti- 
mate is that its A. & H. claim ratio has 
increased this year over 1956 despite 
aforementioned figures. With Group A. 
& H. premiums generally higher, claim 
rate on this line is estimated at 2 to 


(Continaed on Page 117) 


Ralph H. Blanchard 


(Continued from Page 111) 


retired publisher of “The 
Spectator”; Henry Anderson, insurance 
manager of American’ Broadcasting- 
Paramount Theaters, and Clayton Hale, 
principal of The Hale & Hale Co, 
Cleveland. This group has been con- 
cerned particularly with insurance prob- 
lems in connection with construction and 
supply work of the Department of De- 
fense and to some extent with the pur- 
chase of life insurance by military men 
at U. S. installations. 

Looking back on his long career as 
an insurance educator Mr. Blanchard 
takes satisfaction in the knowledge that 
many of his students at Columbia are 
now occupying insurance posts of re- 
sponsibility. His successor at the Uni- 
versity, in fact, is Oscar N. Serbein, Jr., 
who received much of his insurance train- 
ing in Mr. Blanchard’s course. At one 
time he was employed by the Metro- 
politan Life in its actuarial department. 
His mentor is confident of his success as 
an insurance teacher. 


Thomas Kane, 
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A. & H. Writings—10 Mos. 


(Continued from Page 116) 


3% higher rather than the 8% increase 
indicated. 

Aetna Life reports earned premiums 
of $240,331,938 for ten months compared 
with $207,206,786 for the 1956 period. 
Its individual A. & H. volume is up 3.1% 
and Group A. & H. ($218,375,258) is 
ahead by 16.6%. Total losses incurred 
up to November 1 were $213,212,835 of 
which $197,813,659 was for Group A. & 
H. Major medical expense production 
(individual and Group) stood at §$14,- 
908,000 with $12,672,000 in losses incurred. 
Commercial A. & H., hospitalization and 
non-can writings topped $7,000,000. with 
$2,727,176 losses incurred. 

The Travelers’ production had reached 
$211,232,973 by November 1 compared 
with $167,261,117 at this time in 1956. 
Its commercial A. & H. written premiums 
including hospitalization stood at $23,- 
347,068, a gain of 5.4% over the 1956 pe- 
riod. Group A. & H. including major 
medical jumped by 29.5% to a total of 
$187,885,905. Loss ratios on both lines 
are running slightly above those of 
last year. 


The Prudential, making substantial 
gains, reports $151,300,000 over-all com- 
pared with $123,100,000 for ten months 
of 1956. Breakdown indicates $103,500,- 
OO) in Group A. & H. premiums, a gain 
of 18% with definite increase in claim 
ratio; approximately $38,000,000 in indi- 
vidual non-can. sickness and accident 
insurance, a gain of 23% over same pe- 
riod of 1956; $9,800,000 volume in Group 
and individual employe security program 

x A. a gain of 109%. Individual 
S. & A. loss ratios are running about 
the same as last year. 

Mutual of Omaha, also making sub- 
stantial gains, shows nearly $150,000,000 
in premiums up to November 1, a gain 
of about $9,000,000. Loss ratios on both 
Group and individual have improved. 
Maintaining its reputation as the largest 
single writer of individual A. & H., Mu- 
tual reached $130,634,625 in premiums 
for this line as of November 1. Its Group 
writings were $19,341,743. The produc- 
tion gains were gratifying since they 
represent both an increase in new sales 
and increase in persistency. 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
making a sizable gain, shows $147,404,- 
994 in net premiums up to November 1. 
Largest line was Group hospital expense 
including surgical and medical which 
totaled $90,089,391, a gain of 9%. Nexi 
largest was Group weekly indemnity— 
$40,080,315 on which the gain was 10% ; 
group and individual major medical writ- 
ings jumped to $11,597,502 compared to 
$6,215,594 for the 1956 period. Group 
claim ratios are all higher this year wit! 
the exception of Group accidental death 
and dismemberment. Most substantial 
increase is in Group major medical claim 
ratio, 

Bankers Life & Casualty, whose 1956 
earned premiums were $106,632,236, an- 
ticipates that 1957 will show an increase 
in writings of about $5,000,000. Its Group 
A. & H. experience for the first nine 
months has been poor due to increasing 
number of claims due to Asian flu. The 
management sees the need for higher 
Group hospital insurance rates in 1956 
On the individual A. & H. line loss ratios 
are also higher, probably due to an 
overly liberal practice in exercising the 
company’s right to decline to renew on 
individual policies. It’s anticipated that 
premium rates on individual new business 
will have to be raised in 1958. 

Continental Casualty went ahead by 
11% for the first ten months, reaching 
$106,527,690 premiums written. Break- 
down shows $57,416,628 in Group A. & 

.. $30,899,325 in individual A. & H., 
$18,147,223 in hospital and $64,514 in non- 
can. The company reports that loss 


ratios are significantly worse than in only recently entered this field. alization for a total of $35,245,841 in pre- 


1956 for all lines. Provident Life 
Occidental Life of California reports ahead for the year. 


& Accident is well miums. Loss ratio in this line was 55.6%. 


) > ; - oe > - . > 
Premiums reported Washi ngton National, reporting $34,- 


$72,544,034 production of which $68,034,- On an earned basis were $59,450,359 and 391,990, scored 8% production gain. This 
999 is in Group A. & H. business. Group losses incurred of $46,563,823. This com- jg on top of 92% increase in 1956 for 


writings are 20% higher and commercial Pares with $48,606,734 and $40,663,061 in ten months over the 1955 period Loss 
A. & H. and hospitalization both show the comparable period of 1956. ratios continue to increase particular] 
7% production gain over 1956. Loss ratios New York Life reports $38,000,000 in in the hospital line, the c ompany reports 
are generally lower. Group - & H. and $5,500,000 in indi- Continenta! Assurance points to $32, 


John Hancock Mutual Life estimates Vidual A. & H. for 


a total of $43,500,000, 000,000 for ten months of which 


e 


> (.- 


that 1957 Group A. & H. writings are @ healthy increase over 1956. Loss ratios 000,000 is in Group A. & H., $1,500,000 


20% ahead of 1956. As of November 1 have showed some increases. in non-can, and $500,000 in hospitaliza- 
it showed $61,275,000 on an_ earned Reserve Life of Dallas was ahead by tion writings Production eee esti- 
basis with loss ratio of 84.5% including $4,144,589 up to November 1. Its 1957 mated at 15 to 20% over 1956 

major medical. No figures were reported production at that time stood at $37,501,- Liberty Mutual’s writings reached $25,- 
for personal A. & H. as the company 525, largest line being individual hospit- (Continued on Page 121) 





how do YOU want to sell A&H? 




















check into these 


Combined Plans — now! 


If you’re looking for results—results that 
count, in the accident and health field, here 
are 2 outstanding opportunities offered by 
Combined: 


1. Specialize in selling one of Combined’s Pack- 
age Plans, that pay an agent from $125,000.00 
to $140,000.00 over a 10-year period, and after 
that, a retirement income of around $1,000.00 a 
month. Agents who qualify for this concen- 
trated type of selling receive personalized sales 
training and the special merchandising materials 
necessary to get these earnings. 


Combined Group of Companies 


W. CLEMENT STONE, PRESIDENT 


Combined Insurance Company of America, Chicago; 
Combined American Insurance Company, Dallas; 
Hearthstone Insurance Company of Massachusetts, Boston; 


First National Casualty Company, Wisconsin 





Insuring over 1,200,000 policyholders 





2. If your present commitments allow only a 
few hours a day, Combined’s Wholesale Group 
Plan can do wonders to supplement your 
income. This Plan provides comprehensive 
A&H and hospital coverage for 5 or more 
employees—even covers pre-existing conditions! 
Complete with sales tools, it’s a saleable pack- 
age to practically every small business listed 
in your classified directory—one you can sell 
in your between-apppointment hours. 


Check the method that interests you, on the cou- 
pon below, and mail it today, at no obligation. 


oo ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
Combined Insurance Co. of America, Dept. 12- 
5316 Sheridan Road, Chicago 40, Illinois 


MAIL Gentlemen: Please send me details about: 
THIS (0 Combined’s Specialized Package Plans 
(0 Combined’s Wholesale Group Plan 


COUPON... 
NOW ! ps ee eae hes 


| City State 
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NAIC Approves Model Bill For 
Credit Life And Credit A. & H. Ins. Christmas Happiness With 6,000 Toys 


Unanimous Approval Given to Legislation Governing These 
Lines; However, Some Disappointment Expressed at 
Final Plenary Session of Meeting 


By LeverRING CARTWRIGHT 


Six years after the National Associa- 
tion of Insuranc ommissioners under- 
took to formulate legislation 
covering the issuance of credit life and 
credit A. & H. insurance that could be 
endorsed for universal enactment, the 
task was completed. Official blessing 
was given at the NAIC meeting in New 
York City last Friday to a_ so-called 
model _ bill Approval was unanimous 
although the advocates of ultra strict 
regulation, notably Superintendent Lef- 
fert Holz of New York, were obviously 
swallowing their convictions in the inter- 
est of any further delay in reaching a 
final conclusion. 

The debate and peponned considera- 
tion that had been given to this ques- 
tion was onthe Bes to become what 
readers of Finnegan’s Wake would think 
“commodious vicus of recircula- 





pr ( pc se d 


of asa 
tion.” 
The final discussion centered on the 
kind of rate supervision that is em- 
bodied in the bill. This provides that 
within 30 days after filing, the Commis- 
sioner may disapprove any program “if 
the benefits provided therein are not 
rei asonable in relation to the premium 
charge or if it contains provisions which 
are unjust, unfair, inequitable, mislead- 
ing deceptive | or encourage misrepre- 
sent: ition, 
Humphreys Disappointed 
\t the final NAIC plenary 
after the report had been approved Com- 
missioner Joseph A. Humphreys of Mas- 
sachusetts arose to say that he was 


session 


disappointed that the bill did not “spell 
out” the maximum rate that could be 
charged for the credit insurance cover- 
age. What happened in the field of 


aioe piyek al damage in the way 
of misclassification of risks could also 
happen in the credit life and A. & H. 
field, he said. 

Donald McNaughton of The 
tial, who had been up to the end an 
insistent advocate of the principle of 
stating in the law the maximum allow- 
able charge, voiced appreciation for the 
full opportunity that had been given to 
him to state his views. The Prudential, 


Pruden- 


he said, offers its cooperation to the 

end of solving the problems involved 
Commissioner Charles R. Howell of 

New Jersey said he was “a little dis- 


in the bill, but Commissioner 
Beery of Color: ido spoke up as 
champion of the measure. He 
said that the bill gives the Commissioner 
“all the tools” that are needed and since 


appointed” 
Sam N. 


a stout 


the Insurance Commissioner will be the 
state official to administer such a law, 
the public will be well protected. 
Previously at an open session of the 
credit life and credit A. & H. commit- 
tee, Superintendent Holz argued that 
the bill must be so strong as to prevent 


any future misunde1 standing, He men- 
tioned that a survey had shown that the 
loss ratio on this business ranged from 
6% to 42%, and that the 6% company 
paid 79% commission. The lowest rate 
of commission paid was 23% and _ this 
Was on a case producing a loss ratio of 
39%. He said that the bill earlier in the 
day had been approved by the commit- 
tee with a four to ‘two vote, Messrs 
Holz and Humphreys being the noes. 


McNaughton’s Views 


Mr. McNaughton, in opposing the bill 
in its final form, said it woul be better 
to do nothing than to adopt this pro- 
gram. He brought out that there is 
only one serious problem in the credit 
life field and that is the fact that nor- 


mal competition does not come into play. 
What he termed reverse competition is 
what operates. The bill does not take 
up that problem, he said. The bill would 
be “wonderful” if it stipulated the max- 
imum rate that could be charged the 
borrower. This would forestall action 
by the Federal Government. 

Mr. McNaughton declared that unless 
the maximum rate is fixed the finance 
factor will press for higher rates so that 
it can keep more for its own account, 
either by the route of big dividends 
or rate adjustments under Group cover- 
age or by way of commissions under the 
individual policy plan. 

Under the maximum statutory rate the 
insurer could fix charges proper to the 
risk. Cost decreases with size and 
insurers could deal properly with the 
various kinds of risk under such a law. 

Mr. McNaughton expressed some ob- 
jection to the disclosure provisions of 
the bill on the theory that they added 
extra paper work and didn’t correspond 
to the realities of procedures under the 
lending operation. He favored a provi- 
sion that would simply require the bor- 
rower to be notified that he is covered 
for the amount of the debt and for the 
term of the loan. 

Insurance Director Joseph S. Gerber 
of Illinois said that under the model bill 
the Commissioner will look at the ex- 
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Continental Casualty Staff Spread 





Peg Hinkamp displays some of the 6,000 toys she collected for orphans and children 
of disabled veterans through Continental Casualty. 


Peg Hinkamp of Continental Casualty, 
Chicago, is a woman who has found 
6,000 ways to spread happiness during 
the Christmas season. This year, as 
every year since 1943, Miss Hinkamp 
has collected toys from her fellow work- 
ers at Continental Casualty—toys that 
will be distributed to children at six 
Chicago orphanages and to families of 
disabled veterans. This year 6,000 young- 
sters will have a brighter, merrier Christ- 
mas because of Peg Hinkamp’s Christ- 
mas Toy Collection. 

Called the largest single 
Christmas toy collection in the 


corporate 
middle 
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west, Miss Hinkamp’s toys are con- 
tributed wholly by employes and friends 
of Continental Casualty and Continental 
Assurance Co. The toys are unique for 
their quality and variety as well as for 
the great numbers that are given. 
Wagons, trucks, trains, balls, doll houses, 
cuddly dolls and stuffed animals arrive 
by the dozens late in November. Many 
givers make the toys themselves during 
lunch hour and after-hour sewing circles. 
Many contribute money with which Miss 
Hinkamp fills out the collection so that 
children of every age group can have a 
toy they will love and enjoy. 


Started During World War II 

The Christmas Toy Collection began 
during World War II when a group of 
men and women at Continental decided 
to do something for children of service- 
men on their first Christmas aw: Ly from 
home. That was 1943, and toys were 
hard to get in an economy geared to war 
production. The only way to get toys 
was to make them, and Miss Hinkamp 
and her co-workers determined that they 
would. Over 1,000 toys brightened the 
homes of servicemen’s children that first 
year. 

Miss Hinkamp remembers that 
collection: “Each gift was conceived in 
the true spirit of Christmas, produced 
with love and delivered with hope. In 
the 15 years since then the spirit has 
spread so that now almost all the men 
and women in our Chicago home office 
and in our branch offices all over the 
country take part.” 

In 1944 Continental’s board of direc- 
tors voted to make the Christmas Toy 
Collection an annual event. They made 
available the conference room in their 
building at 310 S. Michigan Avenue for 
a display of the toys the first week in 
December. Givers as well as the general 
public can enjoy the display before the 
toys are delivered to their tiny owners. 

The 1957 display features a_ circus 
theme with a large share of the toys 
making up a 3-ring circus complete with 
clowns, performing animals and a ring- 
master doll. Miss Hinkamp spent her 
spare time throughout the year in a 
special room set aside for her in the Con- 
tinental Building, working on the col- 
lection. She made the trapeze artists, 
side show freaks, booths and circus ani- 
mals that provide a background for the 
6,000 toys. The toys will be packed and 
on their way to bring happiness to chil- 
dren all over the city. 

Says Miss Hinkamp, “The cries of joy, 
the sounds of laughter—the happy days 
and dream-filled nights of the many 
children who will receive these gifts 
of love from my friends and co-workers 
—these are my thanks for the time and 
effort I devote to the toy collections.” 
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Dy a chance of passage in his state. 4 and a sizable mound of gifts, sports 

Model Bill Approved Oren Pritchard, vice president of Chicago A. & H. Assn. equipment, dolls, painting sets, candy, 

(Continued from Page 118) NALU, reiterated the attitude of his Host to 100 Orphans cookies and a complete miniature bowl- 


perience and determine what constitutes 
a moderate rate. He took issue with 
Mr. McNaughton’s argument that un- 
der this type of legislation The Pru- 
dential will be compelled to increase its 
Group rates. Mr. Gerber also con- 
tended that the law should be tough on 
disclosure. Strict and affirmative dis- 
closure is desirable. 

Mr. McNaughton insisted that “com- 
petition in reverse is a fact.” He said 
that The Prudential in relation to a 
$500,000,000 case either had to raise the 
rate or lose the risk. It took the latter 
course. 


Powell Yates Dissatisfied 


Powell Yates of Metropolitan Life said 
his company would prefer no bill to the 
one that had just been approved by the 
committee. This will not provide ade- 
quate regulation, he stated. The purposes 
should be to protect the borrower but 
“this bill will not strengthen the hand of 
the Commissioner in accomplishing this 
aim.” 

Commissioner Charles F. Gold of 
North Carolina asked Mr. Yates what 
he would propose. The answer was that 
the state should fix the maximum charge 
ees any borrower should be allowed to 
pa 

Mr. Gold then asked whether he would 
favor having rating bureaus make filings. 
“No,” was the answer. Mr. Yates would 
favor use of bench marks for this kind 
of business. Adequate actuarial infor- 
mation is easily available. 

Samuel Orebaugh, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Iowa, asked whether Mr. Yates 
would favor the same maximum charge 
for Group insurance as for the indi- 
vidual policy. Mr. Yates replied that 
there should be some rate differential, 
but it need not be substantial. Mr. Ore- 
baugh asked whether advocates of the 
maximum charge are aiming to elimi- 
nate the individual policy procedure as 
New York has done. 

Mr. Yates responded that the present 
bill is almost impossible for the Group 
writing companies. Insurance Director 
Binning of Nebraska said the alterna- 
tives are to set a limit in the law to 
fix a maximum charge or to take the 
route that is followed in the model bill. 
He claimed that the final version is a 
workable, practical bill and that the 
standards are adequate. 

Mr. Binning declared that the maxi- 
mum charge of even 75c which is the 
figure that had been most commonly 
mentioned, if a maximum charge were 
to be specified, would not be satisfactory 
to The Prudential. The latter company 
actually wants a 50c maximum, he said. 

Commissioner Paul J. Rogan of Wis- 
consin said he concurred with Mr. Ger- 
ber’s view. He noted that Wisconsin 
had enacted a credit life bill and he said 
his state is bringing about a 25% re- 
duction in credit life rates this month. 
He said a stricter bill could not have 
been passed in Wisconsin. 


Protect Public Interest Is Objective 


Horace Baker of John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life said the objective is to pro- 
tect the public interest. Unless regula- 
tion is provided for the charge to the 
borrower, aspects that have made the 
business so profitable will not be re- 
moved. The necessary bench marks 
should be inserted in the legislation. He 
insisted that the profit has to be taken 
out of the operation, 

William J. Walsh, general counsel, 
Consumer Credit Insurance Association, 
said the bill is a step in the right di- 
rection. He got a big laugh in mention- 
ing the story of the rich man who 
counselled his son “never vote against 
the church ; always vote against the lo- 
cation.” 

Commissioner Cyril C. Sheehan of 
Minnesota said his Department was 
“clobbered” in its proposal of a bill to 
regulate credit life insurance. However, 
he felt that the latest version of the 
model bill was something that could have 


association. “Credit insurance, properly ing alley for each home. 
sold, is good both for creditor and Heading the party planning are Jack 
sige st ee ee a is AT CHRISTMAS PARTY, DEC. 17 Olson, vice president of Combined 
it ans- iT r y -Young >Y z 
not ent led to gain profit from the trans a a ee, on ee Group, and Norm DeYoung, DeYoung 
action. There should be a prohibition ° & Associates. They’re assisted by a 
of commissions to the creditor and also and sate yy eg oa Meade cofenittea ohiele mehudes Margaret SH 
retention of dividends for their return kell, Washington National, Lee Houg- 
of premiums. Hapless people are being land, Parker Aleshire & Company, Ver- 
coerced into buying insurance at uncon- : s onica Cardott, Provident Life & Acci- 
scionable rates. Delay in deciding upon Chicago accident and health people en- gent, Bob Seiler, Allstate, and Bruce 
model regulation is pleasing to those who tertain 100 orphans at a gala Christmas Gifford, managing director ‘of the Inter- 
opel menage big — ei of — party, December 17, in the Grand Ball- national Association of A. & H. Un- 
ance ey,” he charged,” are deli- derwriters. 
berately fostering delay.” 








Television and sport stars will help 


room of the LaSalle hotel. This is the 


C. F. J. Harrington, executive vice tenth such Christmas party the Chicago Entertaining Bill. 
president, National Association of Cas- A. & H. Association has held. Marie Meade, executive secretary of 
ualty & Surety Agents, complimented Among the celebrities will be Mary the Health Insurance Association of 


Mr. Pritchard and Mr. Holz on their America and Jerry Kirchberg, Conti- 
position. He repeated his uncompromis- : pes nental Assurance, will be costumed as 
ing plea that the lending firm should not 0f Chicago TV; From the Chicago Bears  ¢jowns. Jay DeYoung, DeYoung & As- 
receive any commissions or their equiva- professional football organization, Bill sociates, plays Santa Claus. Profes- 


Hartline and Uncle Johnny Coons, stars 


lent. He spoke with approbation of the George and Bulldog Turner. sional entertainment will be provided by 
fact that Household Finance Corporation The orphans come from the Angel Ted Sieber, accordianist, comic magician 
is providing insurance on a non-profit Guardian Home and from the Norwegian and juggler Lou Folds and the Kohler 
basis. Lutheran Children’s home in Park Ridge. 3ear novelty xylophone act. 

Mr. Holz said that advisory commis- They'll be brought to the hotel in char- The party is financed through the do- 
sion rates are specified in health and tered busses and whisked to the top nations of key companies, agencies, indi- 
welfare legislation. “If this is proper in floor ballroom. viduals in the accident and health busi- 
that connection, why i is it not proper for Awaiting them—a full course turkey ness and with the backing of the Chicago 
credit insurance?” he asked. dinner, an afternoon of entertainment A. & H. Association, 





Why FOLLOW the Leader 
when | you can BE one? 
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¢ Join up...for more sales-security, more immediate selling income. .with Mutual of Omaha, 
the LARGEST company in the world specializing in health and accident insurance. 
Successful Mutual of Omaha salesmen have made Mutual of Omaha...and Mutual of 
Omaha can make you! 

e You learn HOW in our National Sales Training School. You get complete on-the-job field 

training, with expert supervision. 

e You get the ingredients of leadership in Health, Accident and Hospital insurance selling. 

Don't hesitate. Write INCONFIDENCE for information on how to JOIN THE LEADER 


and BE A LEADER IN SALES. Write Mutual of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, Dept. 
EU-1257. Or, if more convenient, see your nearest Mutual of Omaha General Agent. 


V. J. Skutt, President 
Canadian Head Office: Toronto 
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Premiums Loss Experience 


Royal-Globe Insurance Group . 22+ $4,984,323 — slightly higher Higher for all but major 
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: than in 1956. medical which has_ im- 
900,000 by November 1, a gain of about  tios on bth eee and oe me: eine 
s 5 f ae ~ cco apere subst > lowe s : 
10 to 12%. On its Group major medical a std stantially lower than in the nual bitte Alig 4 2 ak giseiess 166 sheik Of Fite pdb tae: 
business the loss ratio was 85%. For all ' i 1956 period on new busi- 
other lines combined ($24,300,000) the For the balance of the companies report- ness; 8.2% ahead on total 
loss ratio was 90%. ing their ten months’ writings and loss S. & A. premium income. 

Lincoln National Life, ahead by 25%, experience the following tabulation gives : : eas: ee 
reports $25,300,798 premiums earned and = an easy-to-read summary of results ob- Educators Mutual Life ..........++.. $4,446,108 —6 6% ahead of 58.4% compared with 56.9% 
$22,713,266 losses incurre¢ Its loss ra- tained: 1956. for 10 months of 1956. 

North American Life & Casualty..... - $4,359,593—higher over-all. Slightly higher on non-can. 
- ’ Same on Group and Com- 
Premiums Loss Experience ‘: i . 
mercial as in 1956, 
BR Rewete ESE»... ->-22 he kris e's siesecsstest ahead: by 13-39%; Canee. tame experience ruo- Rae CN nin cbc ke esvesshaseas $4,269,403—gain of 13.3%. Slightly higher. 
on individual non-can. and ning about 0.5% higher 
by 12.9% on Group A. & S on non-can, and 1.27% Great American Reserve ............. $3,638,000—up 17.4%. Running about same as in 
higher on Group. 1956. 
Business Men’s Assurance .......... $19,145,000 compared with 53% on  Individual—about Federal Life, Chicago ...............$3,177,387—ahead by 7.6%. About 4 points lower. 
$17,460,000 for 1956 period. same as in 1956; 76144% 
Ahead 614% on individual; on Group, 3 points higher. Illinois Mutual Casualty ............ $3,697,686—gain of 10%. 49.3% over-all loss ratio, 
% on Group. ten months, about same 
as in 1956. 
fate A atoe Mabe oss .ucswdeksasenen $19.8 2¢ ot of about Substantially higher. Metniian) Mie his bok ook eek Ueno res -$3,061,793—up 10.5%. Loss ratio stable 
S&% over 
Massachusetts Mutual Life .......... $3,056,986—up 66% for ten Loss ratio over-all at 80.9% 
Great-West Lif -$19,025,2 all lines showing Higher for all lines. onthe: —5 points higher than in 
gain xcept hospital—down 1956. 
11.2% 
Blerpinnd CaGHalty ise 6c0655 soe a Sen $2,732,625—same as in 1956 Running about same. 
Benefit Assn. of R.E......20520c0c0e $17,619 10 Encouragingly lower for all : period. zs 
onths lines. 
Massachusetts Casualty ........ 2 0000$2,625,000—gain of 16%. Higher. 
NT M4 sal *. 1 > ¢ 7092 979 fins me C cs? r ay 
err arse or sige cy ae er sa satu All American L. & C......-eee0e + +4$2,445,928—ahead by 15.4%. 43.5% over-all. 
1956 period. Canada Health & Accident.......... $2,530,641 earned premiums— 54.1% about 3 points higher. 
ahead by 6.7%. 
Ritch: LAG sssoncne oo ceceseess see $16,957,840, gain of almost Same as last year. 
11 Cruel Wake as ou stk choicest oes pea naee $2,369,049—20% increase. 78.9%, up about 4 points. 
Loyalty Group .$16,800,000 for nine months, Slightly higher. Massachusetts Bonding .............. $2,340,542—running same as 52%, up several points. 
gain of about 5%. in 1956. 
North American cident ...65-ss.s06 $16,000,000 compared with Upward trend noted. Benreeeme- OF BIRBK.. o%)605 00s cdeckes $2,294,165—ahead by 35.3%. 27.4%, 4 points lower. 
$14,000,000 for 1956 period 
Northern Life of Seattle............. $2,218,893—running about Higher. 
leseracnt, “(COGUeNy® 60 5sscskccaensce de in of 10.5%. Same as 1956 on individual; same as in 1956. 
ant in that company slightly higher on Group. 
retired several million dol- Standard AOCMeNt 26.56cssc08sans ces .$2,166,868—behind for year. Improved on health; higher 
lars in student accident on Group and commercial 
business this year. accident. 
Co OE Ee Ee aOR A $12,380,386; sizable gain of Encouragingly lower. Guardian Life of America............ $2,142,420—substantially ahead Over-all 32%, down 7 points 
3.9% of 1956. from 1956. 
Zurich Insurance Co $12,170,000 reflecting volume Lower on Individual higher State Mutual Life ...............s0- 2,086,601 — 90% ahead for Group—77%; Individual 
gain in both individual and on Group. Group and 42% up for in- 35%. 
Group. dividual, 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty $11,676,000 reflecting 20% 2 or 3 points higher. National A; & H. of Phila:. 2. 6c scccn Gain of 4% for 10 months for Up about 1%. 
iin on personal accident slightly over $2,000,000. 
liy 20% « - 
a et 2 ee ee Progressive Tale. 6.65 .0g456 ss e058 ores $1,979,360 — well ahead of Fairly stable. 
sroup A. & H. 
1956, 
United States Life $10,287,571 ) ill 19. 8% 77.890 loss ratio over-all 5. _ Be . . 7 i 
: ; . ae : Columbian National Life ............ $1,955,000— slightly ahead. Graup 79%; commercial 
gain. compared with 75.4% in ig 47% 
1956 period. 
Hartford Accident & Inden $9,902,000 compared with Higher for all but hospital- United States F. & G. ,617,353—up for ten months. Higher. 
eee eee edie eed aay Bee (To be continued next week) 
H. which are improved. 
Life ¢ of Virginia...............- eons saben wash -rsind Higher. 1 * Sheehan of Minnesota expressed dis- 
eos eee en NAIC Rates Hearing agreement with respect to Commission- 
Massachusetts Protective ............ $9,675,000—gain of 3.5% for Fractionally higher. kort ; : . ers taking a lead in rate Tevisions. He 
ten months. (Continued from Page 95) claimed some bureaus are inconsistent in 
; 4 . asking for higher rates while they, at 
North America Companies .$9,500,000—ahead by 15%. In middle to high 50’s— “Operations of rating bureaus honorable practically the same time, are filing 
about same as in 1956. and efficient, with the characters of rat- jew policies giving broader coverage 

: : ing bureau manager not questioned. without any rate hike. 

World Ins a $8,987 ,26¢ slightly below Higher for mnon-can. and At this point Mr. McConnell made a Insurance Director Gerber of Illinois 
1956 production. hospital; other lines much — statement which caused a lot of cor- then spoke of unsympathetic receptions 
lower. ridor discussion later. Saying that he py the public to most rate boosts. He 
Employers Mutual S7471 bt hidker ak te Bee was speaking as a California citizen only, made a plea for public relations efforts 
: 1956. period. : he suggested that if a Commissioner to educate the public to the reasons 
turns down a rate revision request tor  jnsurance rates must be raised in these 

PARSE PIN oie ei es hs ot winiainove wale arte Production slightly up from Slightly higher. apparently political Seu) the com- days of high losses. 
1956 figure—$7,200,000 for f panies should demand a hearing, put the Although the industry representatives 
ten months. Commissioner on the stand under oath were invited to express views on rating 
and question him on any conversations at this hearing none except Mr. Crafts 
Nationwide Mutual $6,881,291—gain of 25% Higher for Group A. & H., he may have had with his Governor on took advantage of the offer, and he 
lower for other lines. what the latter advised as_to political spoke briefly. When the session broke 
Woodmen <Acci TAGE vce cones $6,878,000 on earned premium Somewhat higher gases aa ne ia said bat f uP; there was considerable corridor con- 
et Rout aoa Cane : nes nd NG BO Decne Sec | vereshion On: Mit, secLORArE Ss Sotrer 
a question should not remain in office. ments. Some Commissioners expressed 
Mass, Indemnity & Life SGchdg hizher than 4956 Soo Bavormbls: On the other hand, Mr. McConnell disagreement with the idea that Com- 
tal of $5,997,425 for 10 continued, where political connotauons missioners have responsibility to tell the 
months seemingly are involved it may be due public about adequate rates and to see 
to a rating bureau’s errors in prepar- companies make profits so there won't 
Security Life of Binghamton........ $5,977,692—slightly off from Improved. ing Statistics for the Department in- be any question of insurer solvency when 
195¢ volved. To avoid doubt he suggested losses occur. Repercussions of this rela- 
Mutual: of New Work... .). 0/2045 $5,035,000, gain of 210% over Lower "ae ae. ee another ante. tively brief rating committee meeting 
- -$5,035,000, gz 2 J , . c tnia Commissioner continued beyond the conclusion of the 

1956 period. had finished, Commissioner Cyril C. NAIC meeting. 
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Edgar Named U.S.F. & G. 
Ass’t Manager in N. Y. 


EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, __ 1958 
H. M. George and J. A. McLaughlin Also 
Advanced; Promotions Announced by 
Vice President Avery 





Three promotions in the New York 
branch office of United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty were announced this week 
by Vice President George F. Avery. 
Kenneth C. Edgar, CPCU, who has 


served as general superintendent of cas- 


Matar 
KENNETH C. EDGAR 
since 1953, will 
January 1, 1958, to assistant manager of 
the branch; Harold M. George, assistant 
general superintendent of casualty lines, 
will succeed Mr. Edgar as general super- 
intendent of that department, and James 
A. McLaughlin assistant 
general superintendent. 
Mr. Edgar, graduate of 


ualty lines move up on 


will become 
Rutgers Col- 
majored in management, 
in the 


lege where he 


has had over 15 years’ experience 


HAROLD M. GEORGE 


casualty insurance field. His initial work 
National Casualty 
Underwriters in its burglary and glass 
department. He then saw ETO service 
with the Army Air Force as a sergeant, 
returning in 1945 to U. S. F. & G. as as- 
sistant superintendent of the burglary- 


was with Bureau of 








glass department. Thereafter he served 
as superintendent of that department 
and then in 1953 was promoted to gen- 
eral superintendent of casualty lines. 
Among his company activities Mr. Edgar 
serves on the home office job evaluation 
committee. 

In demand as a speaker at agency 
gatherings, Mr. Edgar has also taugnt 
insurance subjects at the Brooklyn Col- 
lege—Adult Education Division—and at 
the Sobelson School of Insurance. 


Careers of George and McLaughlin 


Mr. George’s U. S. F. & G. career 
started in March, 1925 when he entered 
the business. He was promoted in 1928 
to be an & H. underwriter, later 
becoming superintendent of that depart- 
ment in the New York office. 

In 1948 he organized the employes’ 
school of insurance for the New York 
office and well over 100 have successfully 
completed the course. He was promoted 
in June, 1955, to automobile superintend- 
ent and a year later to be assistant 
superintendent of casualty lines. 

Well known as a speaker on automo- 
bile, A. & H. and casualty subjects, Mr. 
George is a past president (1939) of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York; 
chairman of the first New York A. & H. 
Week committee, and organizer of the 
A. & H. Sales Congress, held at the New 
York World’s Fair. 

Mr. McLaughlin, graduate of Fordham 
University and of the New York Insur- 
ance Society course, started with U.S.F. 
& G. in 1939 and bec ame an automobile 
underwriter in its New York office in 
1941. From 1942-46 he saw service in the 
U. S. Navy, returning thereafter to un- 
derwriting duties with U.S. F. & G. He 
was named superintendent of the auto- 
mobile department in 1942, later becom- 
ing an accounts analyst in the agency 
and development department. Then he 
served for a time as superintendent of 
the renewal department. 

Mr. McLaughlin was further promoted 
in 1955 to superintendent of the then 
newly formed Island casualty department 
which services Long Island, Queens and 
Richmond. This post he now occupies. 
Active in the Young Men’s Board of 
Trade—insurance section — Mr. Mc- 
Laughlin was chairman of its recently 
conducted shopping tour project. 
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NAIC Action on A. & H. 


New 


action 


At NAIC’s midyear meeting in 
York last week the following final 
was taken on A. & H. matters on the 
agenda of the committee headed by 
Donald Knowlton, New Hampshire Com- 
missioner 

1. Accepted with thanks report of sub- 
committee on problems incident to can- 
& H. policies. Interim 
problem, submitted by 
Jr. of HIAA, 
recommendation made 
be continued. 
June, 1958 


cellation of A. 
report on this 
J. F. Folmann, 


and 


received 
that this 
survey Complete report 
promised at annual meeting 
of NAIC. 

2. Voted to continue 
study reserves for guaranteed renewable 


A. & H. this had 
made no report at this meeting. 


subcommittee to 
committee 


policies ; 


3. Voted to discharge subcommittee on 


company reports on individual A. & H. 
claim settlements in view of fact that 
it was on a stand-by basis only. This 


This 


committee had made no report. 


4. Recommended that subcommittee on 
regulation of advertising be continued 
for purpose of studying possible changes 


which might be suggested in NAIC 
accident and health rules and the inter- 
pretive guide. 


5. Recommended that subcommittee on 
house confinement provisions in A. & H 
continued for purpose of 


policies be 
advisability of eliminating 


studying 


either in their entirety, or partially, the 
bed confinement provisions of A. & H 
policies. Recommended also that de- 


tailed questionnaire be circulated to the 
several jurisdictions on this subject. 


subcommittee on 
insurance 
insurance. 
made 


6. Voted to continue 
definitions of non-cancellable 
and guaranteed renewable 
committee held no meeting, 
no report. 


7. The item involving problems in 
A. & H. settlements caused by pre- 
existing conditions was discussed by 


Mahoney of Maine who 
remain on the agenda 
further investigation of 
It was voted to con- 
agenda. 


Commissioner 
asked to have it 
while he made 

the subject matter. 
tinue this item on the 
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1957 Reinsurance Trends 


(Continued from Page 105) 


has worried both surety companies and 
their reinsurers. 

More than two years S 
rate reductions were put into effect by 
all companies writing construction con- 
tract bonds. While the full effect of 
these reductions has not been felt, no 
doubt some part of the present situation 
is attributable to them. In analyzing the 
situation one executive said: 

“This really goes far back of the rate 
reduction period because it involves a 
slackening of underwriting rules and the 
lines of credit considerably 


ago substantial 


extension of 


beyond those generally followed in the 
period prior to the early 1950's. Keep in 
mind that many casualty and fire com- 
panies have entered the surety field. 
Competition has been extremely keen 
with the result that a strong rivalry has 


desirable ac- 


the more 
premium 


developed for ore 
building of 


counts and for the 


volume in the surety class. 
“This has led to revision of ideas as 
to net quick asset requirements and a 


generally liberal attitude toward 


more 

lines of credit, size of contracts beyond 
that formerly undertaken, and the bid- 
ding of contracts in areas in which the 


10t acquainted and for 
amounts for which the contractors were 
not financi ily equipped to handle, Many 
contractors gained considerable financial 
position heonats the war period and 
many new ones came into the contracting 
field, some with unanticipated success. 
The increasing number in all lines of 
contract operations made competition 
keener with the result that bidding was 
on a much less favorable due in 
part to the desire of contractors to keep 
their organizations together 

“The aftermath of this situation, 
coupled with the advent of new sureties 
into the field, is largely responsible for 
causing the present loss situation to de- 


contractors were 1 


basis 


V el »p.” 
Fortunes of Reinsurers Identical 


Professional reinsurers point out in 
this connection that nearly all surety 
reinsurance is pro rata so that the for- 
tunes of the reinsurers are identical, 
except for amount of participation, to 
those of the reinsureds. Consequently 
reinsurers, except for some measure of 
selection against them, are on bases com- 


parable to those of the reinsureds. There 
are, of course, many medium sized and 
smaller contracts which, if considered 
highly desirable, are not reinsured. How- 
ever, aren J speaking, the fortunes of 
reinsured and reinsurer are alike. 
’rofesssional reinsurers may have 


liberalization of 
as one company 
picture 1s not 
some years ago 
they have con- 
and inviolate 
long exper- 


suffered some through 
reinsurance treaties, but, 
executive observes, the 
nearly as favorable as 
for the sureties unless 
tinued to maintain strict 
underwriting rules which 
ience has shown to be sound. 

The hope is expressed that the present 
series of losses due to contractor defaults 
will be corrected by a revamping of com- 








pany inderwriting ideas. Some of the 
reinsurers have adopted sliding scale 
commissi irrangements, but these can 
help the situation only in part. The 
future should be brighter for surety, 
assuming that the companies, both re- 


surer, will revert to 


g practices. 


insured and _ rein 
sounder underwritin 


Actuarial Research Group 


(Continued from Page 98) 
ASTIN Section the Casualty Actuarial 
Society gave an enjoyable and very 
successful party for the officials of the 
Congress, members of the new Section 
and their wives. This was held at the 
offices of the Royal-Globe Insurance 
Group, 150 William Street, New York. 

The ASTIN Section, still in process of 
organization, will shortly make known its 
future plans through the various actu- 
arial organizations of the different coun- 
tries of the world. 


Carl P. Daniel 


(Continued from Page 108) 


informed, alert producer to make a 


showing for the prospect.” 
Prominence in NACSA 
In St. Louis insurance circles Carl 
Daniel is regarded as an able, progres- 
sive insurance agent. Active in asso- 
ciation work, he has been one of the 
sparkplugs of the National Association 
of Casualty & Surety Agents for many 
years. He was its vice president for two 
terms (1943-45), then president (1945- 
47), followed bv two terms as chairman 
of the board. Since 1936 he has been a 
director. Regularly he attends the an- 
nual meetings of this association at 
White Sulphur Springs, held jointly with 


casualty and surety company executives. 
Before he was elected NACSA’s lead- 
er Mr. Daniel achieved national recog- 


nition as a member of the important All 
Industry Committee that helped to frame 
the uniform state rate regulatory laws 
He was the designated representative of 


NACSA on this committee which was 
formed shortly after the U. S. Sunreme 
Court’s aie ance is commerce” de- 


cision in the SEUA case. 

His wi oe favored flexibility in 
the provisions of the uniform regulatory 
law instead of the earlier pattern of 
rigidity which was proposed and adopted 
by some states. Mr. Daniel vigorously 
upheld this position in the many meet- 
ings he attended and it was gratifying to 
him and other NACSA leaders when 
those states, which originally held out 
for rigid regulation, changed their posi- 
tion to one of more flexibility “in the 
public interest.” 


His Associates All Active Producers 
Mr. 


attracted to his agency 
calibre insurance men, all of whom are 
active in the production of business. 
Five of his associates rank as vice presi- 
dents—Lyman F. Barrows, Richard E. 
Bockenkamp, Milton H. Tohnson, Leon- 
ard P. Megginson and Elliott M. Whit- 
bread. James F. Gamble is  secretarv. 
Also in the firm are C, Peyton Daniel, 


Daniel’s leadership qualities have 
a group of high 


Ir., his son, and Robert C. Hunter 
Messrs. Bockenkamp and Whitbread 
are former St. Louis District and State 
amateur golf champions. Mr. Barrows 


is serving a second term as president 
of the school board of Webster Groves, 
a large and prosperous suburb of St. 
Louis. Mr. Daniel also plays an excel- 
lent game of golf and so does Mrs. 
Daniel. 
Native Virginian 

While Mr. Daniel is a native of Vir- 
ginia his insurance career started in 
Greensboro, N. C. in the agency operated 
y William B. Merrimon. He began to 
learn the business in this agency even 


Herman Hoskins Elected To 
Board of Educators Life 


Herman R. Hoskins, vice president and 
manager of the West Virginia Beach 
office, Educators Mutual Life of Lan- 
caster, Pa., has been elected to the com- 
pany’s board of directors. He has been 
connected with Educators Mutual since 
1941. 

Mr. Hoskins is well-known throughout 
West Virginia as a basketball official and 
former teacher. A graduate of Concord 
College, he taught in Williamson High 
School, W. Va., from 1936 to 1941. After 
a brief period of service with Educators, 
he entered the Navy as an ensign, leav- 
ing in 1945 as a lieutenant-commander. 
In 1952 he was appointed manager of the 
West Virginia branch office and in 1955 
elected to his vice presidency. 

A past president of the Southern West 
Virginia Board of Approved Basketball 
Officials as well as the Executive Inter- 
national Board of Approved Basketball 
Officials, Mr. Hoskins is also highly 
active in A. & H. affairs. He is presently 
on the executive board of the Interna- 
tional Association of A. & H. Under- 
writers and is past Pee of the 
Charleston (W. Va.) & H. Associa- 


tion. 





before he was graduated from high 
school. Desiring experience on the com- 
pany side he later joined National Surety 
as assistant manager of its Greensboro 
branch office. He was making good 
progress when World War I interrupted 
his career and he went overseas as a 
sergeant major in the Army. Upon his 
return the National assigned him to the 
Newark (N. J.) branch as assistant man- 
ager. Thereafter he was sent to St. 
Louis to manage the surety and burglary 
departments in National Surety’s general 
agency there. 

He and Jesse P. Henry were partners 
up until the latter’s death in 1944. One 
of the projects upon which they worked 
together was the restoration and preser- 
vation of the childhood home and _ prob- 
ably the birthplace of the poet, Eugene 
Field. The Daniel and Henry Co. con- 
tinued to flourish after his partner’s 
death. 

Mr. Daniel has no fears about the fu- 
ture despite the intensity of today’s 
competition. His faith in the American 
Agency System and in the agency- 
minded capital stock companies which 
his office represents is reflected in the 
personal support that he and his asso- 
ciates give to both. One of his admirers 
in the company ranks said on one occa- 
sion: “You can always count on Carl 
Daniel. If we had more agents like him 
our agency force would be immeasurably 
richer in man power.” 
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J. M. Wickman Article 


(Continued from Page 114) 


inevitable certainty, the occurrence of 
which, for a given number of people, 
can be predicted with a high degree of 
accuracy. A. & S. insurance, especially 
the risk selection procedure, has been 
said to be an art rather than a science, 
as is more the case with life insurance. 
Losses in the A. & S. business change 
with the seasons of the year; they 
change with the economy of the nation 
or a given community or the individual. 
They are affected by the changes in 
medical practice, the availability of hos- 
pital beds or the improvement in the 
life span. 

To confine the industry to the sale 
of “old-line”’ non-can. only would cer- 
tainly not be in the public interest. The 
fact that we now have major medical 
expense insurance, that we are insuring 
lives at all ages, that we can cover those 
in hazardous industries or offer protec- 
tion to substandard risks, is because 
companies have been able to do some 
experimentation in these fields when 
employing a contract form that permits 
adjustment at a later date if necessary. 

As it looks to me, the industry can 
expect to be required by regulation to 
give greater assurances of contract con- 
tinuance, particularly in hospital-sur- 
gical or major medical plans. In this 
type of coverage, the premium to be 
charged from year to year must be a 
flexible one, capable of being adjusted 
up or down as the cost of providing the 
medical services insured against go up 
or down. 


Plenty of Room for Both 


In the loss of time area, I believe that 
there is a market and a need for the 
regular commercial.policy as well as the 
non-can, variety. I think that there is 
plenty of room for both. Just as we have 
lifetime and non-renewable term poli- 
cies in the life insurance field, so is 
there an area for different kinds of 
varieties of coverage in the accident anc 
sickness field. 

Yes, everybody wants security! The 
insuring public is entitled to security 
commensurate with the type of coverage 
purchased. The carrier, too, is entitled 
to security. An insurer should have the 
security of knowing that the types of 
contracts it may offer are not frozen. 
It should have the right to adjust its 
coverages to changing times and con- 
ditions and to do so is in the public 
interest. Any other procedure would pre- 
vent experimentation and development 
of new plans which will clearly meet 
a social need. 

It is only by experimentation under 
the prod of competitive conditions that 
private enterprise can now offer lifetime 
hospital and surgical insurance cover- 
ages which not very long ago were 
regarded as beyond the scope of private 
enterprise. 


ERIK ALTEN OF NORWAY HERE 


Secretary of Storebrand Co. of Oslo on 
Scholarship to Study American Insur- 
ance Procedures; Visits Allstate 

Erik Alten, secretary of the Store- 
brand Insurance Co., Ltd of Oslo, Nor- 
way, is on a visit to this country on a 
scholarship from the Norwegian insur- 
ance industry. Here to study American 
insurance procedures, Mr. Alten is visit- 
ing around among the companies, one 
such stop being at the home office in 
Skokie of Allstate Insurance Co. Its large 
scale operation was explained to him 
by Walter Petersen, assistant vice 
president. 


Wins No. American Trophy 

The J. F. Heisel, Jr. agency, Pitts- 
burgh, broke all records in production 
competition for North American Acc! 
dent’s Life trophy this year. The Heisel 
agency submitted the greatest volume 
ever submitted during a period of com- 
petition for the trophy. 
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‘FIREMEN'S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ORGANIZED 1666 
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MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


ORGANIZED 1652 
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ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


OPGANIZED 1906 
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THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


ORGANIZED 1676 
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COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, N. }. 
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Home Office: TEN PARK PLACE, NEWARK |, NEW JERSEY 
. +». Western Department: 120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Ill 

















Pacific Department: 220 Bush Street. San Francisco 6, Calf 
Southwestern Department 912 Commerce $: . Dallas 22, Tex 


Canadian Departments: 800 Bay Street, Toronto 2, Ontano 
: 535 Homer Street, Vancouver 3, B C 


Foreign Departments: 102 Maiden Lane New York 5, New York 
206 Sansome St . San Froncisco 4, Cali 
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